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or the well-fed man, man is used 

in its generic sense to include 
men, women and children. And 
children in particular should be well 
fed. If suitable kinds and amounts of 
food are not supplied at the right stages 
of growth, a proper development of the 
body is not possible. 

In the feeding of the young of all ani- 
mals it has been found that exclusive or 
excessive feeding of certain foods stunts 

wth. The foods must be sufficient in 
amount and varied in character. Food is 
building material, and in the absence of 
the necessa structural parts derived 
from the food, the body cannot be proper- 
ly constructed, and it is not always the 
children of the poor who lack food ma- 
terial for building good bodies. 


WAGE-EARNER’S PAY VS. COST OF FOOD 


Before discussing what should be fed, it 
might be wise to consider how much can be 
spent for food. .The question of what 

rtion of a wage-earner’s income should 

spent for food has been discussed by 
yarious economists, and no two seem to 
agree. With the constant increase in the 
cost of all foods, the problem becomes 
more complex. What was an adequate sum 
for the family food budget a short time 
ago is now entirely inadequate. 

A solution usually advocated is that the 
income should increase with the advance 
of foods and other necessities, but this 
does not always occur. There are, how- 
ever, business concerns which have in- 
creased the wages of employees and given 
bonuses in preference to showing increased 
earnings, and even at the expense of divi- 
dends. F 2 

An increase in wages or salary will not 
alone entirely solve the question of the 
constantly increasing cost of living. The 
food problem is one that we will always 
have with us. We cannot dodge it, and we 
must give it thoughtful consideration. 

What is most needed at the present time, 
and at all times in fact, is judicious econ- 
omy in the selection and use of foods. Any 
unnecessary extravagance or waste of food 
tends to decrease the food supply of all 
the people, and to enhance its cost. The 
cost of food is not the wage-earner’s prob- 
lem alone, but also the problem of the one 
who pays a super-income tax. 

At present prices, the problem of living 
for a wage-earner’s family on, say, $18 a 
week, or $900 a year, is not a simple affair. 
The budget system, so generally advocated 
and so admirable in a way, which says just 
how much shall be spent for food, clothing 
and rent, fails to work when prices of 
commodities are constantly soaring. 

Very often an exigency arises that is not 
covered by the budget and is too large to 
be paid from the miscellaneous or savings 
item. Then debts accumulate, and if too 
great an attempt is made to economize on 

ood, the family is underfed unless very 
is practiced. 

og cost of living problems are not 
Solved in actual practice as readily as were 

of a case that came to my attention 
of a student in domestic economy in a 
state university. Her class problem was to 
apportion an income of $1,000 for rent, 
food, clothes, savings, insurance, etc., for 
‘hypothetical family of four. Each month, 
accounts were made out in detail for all 
items of expense. In November this em- 
© housekeeper found her expenses 
would exceed her $1,000 limit unless some- 
t drastic were done. To exceed the 
income would mean she had to make out 
her budget along new lines, and do over 
again all of her year’s work. 

She thought she might reduce the size of 

family at once, but there was no 
money for doctors’ or other bills connected 
with the demise; so she purchased skates, 
g them to the “Amusement Fund,” 

the nol one not overdrawn, and inserted 
the fo owing note in her classbook: “The 
found their Christmas skates yes- 
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terday, and stole out on the thin ice and 
were drowned in the river. Their poor 
bodies were not recovered. My grief was 
so great I had to go home and stay with 
mother until New Year's.” 


HOW WAGE-EARNER’S DOLLAR IS SPENT 
To make money go as far as possible in 


* the most judicious selection of foods is a 


matter of much importance, and not neces- 
sarily the problem of those with small in- 
comes. Pride often causes people to pay 
unnecessary prices for food. The kitchen 
garden and the market basket method of 
purchasing foods help to keep down ex- 
penses, 

The cost of food is constantly being 
studied by the United States Department 
of Labor. Agents of this department of 
the national government have collected 
statistics from thousands of wage-earners’ 
families in all parts of the country, rela- 
tive to the amounts spent for different 
kinds of food. For the year 1915 it was 
learned that out of every $100 spent for 
food the following sums.were spent for 
individual food items: 

Meats (fresh, salt and smoked), eggs 


OO Fe. ses ts eee Nswatvbsecves cove. $30.24 
Butter, milk, fats and cheese.......... 18.75 
Sugar, molasses and glucose........... 17.60 


Flour, bread and cereals (except corn 


BRORL) ceedic ct ceed ece cee wevescvcecses 5.66 
COPD  WAGBL ns cha cc devndepacdccisccesses 2.16 
Fresh vegetables, dried fruit: and 

GE, TONED bent cve ped cvescceecese 10.40 
Tea and COMee oi. Cece cvcvccccsccccens 2.45 
MORRO 6) 05.6055 3 ce KEOCD owe EPIL eb cecéen 1.15 
BNO ir 08 00 ced nob 04k 0:06% bee viene cance -76 
Salt, spices, vinegar, etc............4.5 93 

$100.00 


These figures ‘show. where a wage- 
earner’s money goes in the purchase of 
food. A little over $80 out of every $100, 
or 30c out of every dollar, is used for 
meats, 1714c for sugar, 18%,¢c for dairy 
products, fats and oils, and 15%4c for 
flour, bread and all cereals except corn. 


THE WAGE-EARNER’S MEAT BILL 


The worker’s meat bill is the heaviest 
item in the list, as out of every dollar 
spent for food over 30c goes for meat. 
Meat should not be excluded from the 
dietary, as we frequently hear advocated. 
A strict vegetarian diet is not desirable. 
It should be remembered that man has 
canine teeth, and incidentally they are in 
some instances decidedly of the wolf 3 
What is needed is a better understanding 
of meats and their uses. 

Meat is generally characterized as a 
strong food, but the lay mind its 
strength is often over-estimated. Some 
years ago Lawes and Gilbert, after analyz- 
ing thousands of samples of all kinds of 
meats, stated: “It is thus seen that animal 
food of reputed high quality as sold by the 
butcher, and to which such ahighly nitro 
nous characteris attributed, will consist 
of fat to the extent of one-third to one- 
half of its total weight.” 

Also a pound of meat contains from 7 
to 50 per cent of refuse, and the edible 
portion from 45 to 60 per cent of water. 
After deducting the refuse and water 
from meat, as these parts serve no nutritive 
purposes, there is left only 35 to 40 per 
cent of nutrients, mainly in the form of 
fat and protein. The protein is the most 
vital nutrient of meat, and its amount 
ranges from 9 to 19 per cent. 

In discussing the use of meats in the 
dietary, Professor Rubner, one of the 
leading nutrition authorities of today, 
says: “It is a fact that the diet of the well- 
to-do is not in itself physiologically justi- 


fied ; it is not even healthy, for, on account 

of false notions of the strengthening effect 

of meat, too much meat is used by young 

and old, and by children, and this is harm- 
ul 


“Long ago the medical profession start- 
ed an opposition to the exaggerated meat 
diet, long before the vegetarian propa- 
ganda was started. It was maintained 
that flour-foods, vegetables and fruit 
should be eaten in place of the over-large 
quantities of meat.” (See nil e 24, Men- 
del, “Changes in the F upply and 
Their Relation to Nutrition.”) is ap- 
plies to the over-fed. It is not advocated 
that meat be entirely excluded from the 
diet, but the amount reduced. 

Passing now from the over-fed grou 
to the under-fed and poorly nourish 
group of individuals, the lack of meat in 
the dietary of the under-nourished is as 
serious as its excess is injurious in the diet 
of the over-fed. Meat supplies protein. 
It is better to have a liberal amount of 
protein in a ration, and to obtain it from a 
number of foods, as meats, milk, bread, 
cereals and legumes, rather than to have 
too scant an amount, or from only a lim- 
ited source. 

A medium rather than a heavy meat diet 
should be the rule. Four to six ounces of 
meat, as purchased of the butcher, is as 
much as need be used per day by the 
average individual. This amount of meat, 
costing from 6 to 10c, furnishes from .04 
to .06 lbs of protein, and yields 250 to 300 
calories or heat units. 

A pound of high quality flour made into 
bread costs about a third as much as the 
meat, furnishes .12 lbs of protein (over 
twice as much as the meat), and yields up- 
wards of 1,600 calories or heat units. Con- 
sequently, it is quite evident that a cereal 
ptoduct as bread should be. used liberally, 
we tt when economy needs to be 
practiced. 

GOOD BREAD IS THE CHEAPEST FOOD 

According to statistics, the average 
amount of wheat consumed annually per 
capita in the United States is about 5.2 
bus. This is the equivalent of about 220 
Ibs of flour. Suppose an additional ounce 
or so more of flour or bread equivalent per 
day be consumed, making a total of 245 
Ibs per year. This additional as bread 
would cost say $2, contain 3 Ibs of ot 
tein, and yi d 41,520 calories or t 
units. Eight pounds of steak at 25c per 
Ib costs $2, contains about 1.3 lbs protein, 
and yields 7,000 heat units. 

You get far less protein and energy for 
the same sum of money spent for meat 
than if spent for bread. A dollar’s worth 
of bread supplies twice as much protein 
and nearly six times as much energy as 
a dollar’s worth of meat. While it is not 
desirable entirely to substitute cereal 
foods for meat, a partial substitution 
could be made to advantage healthwise, 


and a larger amount of nutrients would | 


be secu at less cost. 

The comparative value of flour, bread 
and other foods can best be ressed in 
terms of the various nutrients that can be 
procured for a given'sum of money. This 
is the method followed in the nutrition 
work of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. For example, if it is desired 
to compare the nutritive value of potatoes 
at the low price of $1.20 per bu.and flour 
at, say; $12 per bbl or at 6c per Ib, Which 
is cheaper, 3 Ibs of potatoes costing 6c, or 
1 lb of flour for 6c? 

According to Bulletin 142, 3 Ibs of po- 


tatoes contain .05 lbs protein, .441 
Ibs carbohydrates, and yield 885 
calories, while 1 lb of flour contains 
from .114 to .14 lbs protein, .75 Ibs 
carbohydrates, and yields 1,650 cal- 
ories. The flour is by far the cheaper and 
better food; in fact, when flour sells for 
$12 per bbl, potatoes should not be used 
— liberally at over 65c per bu. 

ables giving the comparative amounts 
of nutrients that can be purchased for a 
given sum of money have been published 
from time to time by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. A table based 
upon present comparative prices, calcu- 
lated on the basis of nutrients given in 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 142 would be as 
follows: 
7-10c will purchase—, 


2 a a 

es: A 

* gg 2 Bf 2 

a eat 

ss 3. 

 &- kh gF © 
Beef, round ..... -28 -06 .05 oe 316 
Mutton, chop ... .32 04 08 e 445 
TERE. wish dscvacic -36 86.04 09 457 
Eggs, 36c doz... ... -05 -04 260 
Eggs, 60c doz... ... -03 -02 ese 164 
Milk, 8c qt...... 04 .08 .10 .12 260 
Potatoes, $1.20 bu .02 -08 eo'e -70 1,475 
Potatoes, $2.40 bu .04 .03 ... -85 738 
Wheat bread ... .08 .10 .02 .65 1,500 
Wheat bread ... .06 .13 .02 .87 2,000 
Wheat flour .... .06 .16 02 1.26 2,750 


A glance at the figures shows that more 
protein and calories or heat units can be 
purchased in the form of flour and bread 
than in the form of any other food. The 
bread is ready to eat, and all the other 
foods, except the milk, require expense in 
cooking and labor, that is, additional ex- 
pense, before they are ready to eat. Bread - 
is the cheapest, most nutritious and best 
food a person can eat. 


GOOD BREAD A NECESSITY 


Wheat bread takes a more important 
part in our dietary than we are aware. 
Good bread is absolutely necessary when 
a diet is required that will give results. 
Many an army has been defeated because 
of lack of bread. Washington, early in 
his military career, recognized the value 
of flour. In his letters during the war for 
independence, he frequently urged that 
special attention be given to the supply of 
flour, and that it should always be within 
reasonable reach of the army. 

In his first colonial campaign he had to 
abandon “Fort Necessity,” so named be- 
cause his little army had to stop and in- 
trench on account of lack of food, and 
particularly flour. After this first un- 
fortunate campaign, his flour supply was 
always carefully looked after. 


WASHINGTON A MILLER 


Washington was a miller, and operated 
a flour mill on his estate at Mount Ver- 
non. This was before, during and after 
the war for independence. He labeled his 
flours: “Fine Flour” and “Superfine 
Flour.” He used fine silk bolting cloths, 
and removed the bran and offal as “shi 
stuff.” Had he lived today, the “muc 
rakers” and “yellow press” would un- 
doubtedly have vehemently condemned 
him, claiming that, because he was a miller, 
he was advocating the use of flour for 
selfish and pecuniary reasons. But, fortu- 
nately, the “yellow press” and “forked 
tongues” do not affect a man’s permanent 
place in history. 


CLEAN FLOUR 


Flour should be good and clean. Dark 
flours generally owe their color to the dust 
and impurities which they contaiu, These 
impurities, imparting a dark color, add 
nothing to the food value, but tend to 
make the flour unclean, from a sanitary 
point of view. That whiteness or creamy 
tinge is an insignia of cleanliness, is par- 
ticularly true of flour. 

Whenever I see flour dark or off color, 
I am reminded of Kipling’s story, “Kim,” 
where the native flour of India, “Atta,” is 


240 


. 


described as having “a dark gray color” 
dam lending. Net th eieieaiy te the 
basis of a pigment for a “make-up” com- 


e must make thee a yellow | 


lexion. 

Radin ol ees. . . . Strip... . With 
the yellow ochre cake he smeared the 
and the breast great streaks against 


background of flour. . . . It is finished.” 
The flour was su posed upon a 
edd amt ants o ydiow 


ered layer. One 

dhu with clean, —e flour and 
ochre. One would have to have gray, dirty 
flour like the native “Atta” to get the dark, 
oriental effect. Dark y flours like 
“Atta” also have a peculiar odor and a 
“nutty” flavor. 

HOME-MADE BREAD 


Whether bread should be made at home, 
or purchased of the baker, is a question 
for each household to decide. Where good 
bread can be obtained at a reasonable 


pace Oe sees = See See 


as mi appear, when fuel, labor 
and prices 0 the ingredients that go to 
make up good bread are considered. Where 


the housewife is a good bread-maker and 
the kitchen stove in winter is the main 
source of heat in the home, home bread- 
making flourishes. 

In many cases, baker’s bread is cheaper 
than the home-made. In city apartments 
where kitchens have been reduced to the 
size of closets, as in the North, where the 
heat comes from a central heating Fag 
the use of baker’s bread has naturally in- 
creased. In either case, be it home-made 
or. bakery made, the bread should be good 
and ample in quantity. 

THE QUALITY OF BAKER’S BREAD 

During recent years the quality of bak- 
er’s bread has greatly improved. The 
advent of machinery in the bakery has 
caused a revolution in bread-making. 
There are bakers who buy the best flour 
and ingredients, as milk, milk powder, 
sugar, pure leaf lard, fine salt,—the high- 
est grade of all materials;—employ the 
most skilled labor that can be obtained, 
and make bread under the most uniform 
and sanitary conditions possible. Such 
bread is a pleasure to eat,—pure, whole- 
some, appetizing, satisfying, nourishing,— 
the cheapest and best f that man can 


eat. 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, about 20 years 
ago, in Bulletin No. 13, part 9, Division 
of Chemistry, United States Department 
of Agriculture, in speaking of home-made 
patie said: “The baking of bread is am 
art which is most successfully practiced 
by professionals, and the American meth- 
od of home bread-making is not to be too 
highly commended.” 


GRAHAM BREAD 

There are some who advocate the use of 
whole-wheat and graham bread in pref- 
erence to the white. This is a question 
that has been periodically agitated for a 
hundred years or more. Dr. Graham, who 
died at the age of 57, in 1851 was one of 
the most earnest advocates of whole-wheat 
bread; in fact, graham bread was named 
for him. It is so long ago that the — 
and the ive have been dropped from 
Graham’s bread. The advocates of gra- 
ham bread claim that it is richer in nu- 
trients than white bread from which the 
bran has been removed. 

Numerous experiments, conducted both 
in this and in-other countries, show that 
the nutrients in graham and whole-wheat 
bread are not so completely digested and 
absorbed by the body as those in white 
bread, and that, e the graham may 
actually contain more nutrients than the 
white, the failure of the body to digest 
and utilize the nutrients in the coarse, 
branny particles of the and whole- 
wheat results in the ly actually obtain- 
ing less nutrients from the graham than 
from the. white bread. 

It is not so much what the food contains, 
as it is what the body can digest and 
utilize, that makes a food valuable. The 
cellulose or woody fiber of bran is in- 
digestible, and it incloses particles of pro- 
tein and other nutrients so that t are 
not digested, being protected from diges- 
tive action. The human di ve tract is 
not provided with a gizzard like a fowl or 
a fermenting tank like a cow for reducing 
or disintegrating the protecting walls of 


seeds so that the inclosed nutrients may be 
digested. 

ran is a good animal food, but not a 
human food. For more than 10 years I 
conducted a series of investigations for 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to determine the relative digestibility 


and, strictly spea 
* food 
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and nutritive value of graham and white 
bread, and I have never seen any actual 
human di, tests in which the 

or whole-wheat bread was found to be as 
completely and absorbed by. the 
body as the white bread. It would take 
from. 107 to 110 lbs of graham flour to 
supply the same amount of digestible pro- 
b= n and energy as 100 Ibs of the white 

ur. 

Graham and the coarser breads have 
their uses in the dietary, particularly in 
some cases of impaired digestion when a 
laxative food is needed. In such cases 
the benefit is entirely from the mechanical 
and the resultant physical action of the 
bran, and not because of nutritive value. 
Bran adds no nutrients to a human ration, 
and when it is eaten for supplying bulk it 
should be combined with nutritious foods. 
Bran is laxative, as a “roughage,” 
g, is not a human 

In making this statement I am 
mindful of the recent articles claiming 
the presence of certain so-called “vita- 
mine” constituents of bran. 


VITAMINES 


A few years ago, C. Funk annouriced 
the presence of certain substances in foods, 
which he named vitamines. He obtained 
there bodies in the most active and liberal 
amounts from yeast. 

Mr. Funk has taken out two patents on 
vitamines, Serial Nos. 19,951 and 19,952, 
since assigned to a German firm of manu- 
facturing chemists at Mannheim, Ger- 
many. In the patents, Funk declares in 
describing vitamines that “the exact chem- 
ical identification is not ible with the 
methods at present available.” They are 
unknown substances, as far as their com- 
position is concerned. Certain therapeutic 
properties are ascribed to them. 
are, in short, assumed to have curative 
properties for certain diseases, and they 
must therefore be classed as drugs. 

The term “vitamine” is not universall 
used by scientists. Many use it reserved- 
ly, placing quotation marks around it. In 
Dr. Alberg’s last report (as chemist of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture) it is used in that way, “vitamines.” 
Whenever you see a term thus used it sug- 
gests that it has not received full recogni- 
tion or standing. 

There are many well-known facts that 
do not harmonize with the vitamine theory 
as advanced by Funk. There are, however, 
certain unknown food components which 
take an essential part in nutrition. For 
example, it has long been known that 
ee | or scarbutis results from the use 
of a dietary deficient in vegetables or fruit, 
but what this corrective material is, no one 
has yet determined. 

Next to yeast, Funk claims that vita- 
mine is found most actively in milk, then 
in certain fats. Now, just for argument’s 
sake, let us assume there are such bodies 
as vitamines, and that they are in part 
removed in the bran in milling. The yeast, 
the milk and the shortening all add more 
and a better vitamine to the bread than 
was removed in the a bran. 

Dr. Wiley, in his “Foods and Their 
Adulteration,” speaks of the very exten- 
sive use of milk by bakers in bread-making 
(page 254). Now, in view of these facts, 
how can it be consistently argued that 
bread made from refined flour is deficient 
in “vitamine”? 

If there are such substances, then white 
bread is particularly well supplied by the 
vitamine resulting from the activity of 
the yeast, the very source of Funk’s “vita- 
mines,” and also the milk and the shorten- 
ing used in bread-making, in addition to 
its own natural vitamine. White bread has 
three additional sources of vitamine, and 
pet source, yeast, supplied by no other 


It is to be regretted that in d g 
the so-called “vitamines,” in the articles 
appearing in the popular magazines, in 
such a laudatory way as to suggest com- 
mercial exploitation, two facts are omitted: 
(1) if there are any such bodies as “vita- 
mines,” they are liberally present in ordi- 
nary bread because of the action of yeast, 
and they are also liberally supplied by the 
milk and shortening used; (3) they are 
proprietary substances, made by patent 


processes. 

Vitamine is a high-sounding name, de- 
void of any chemical significance, and just 
a term to strike the ! eames fancy and one 
good to conjure wi 

PELLAGRA AND WHITE BREAD 

We are often told that a disease common 

to rice-eating nations, beriberi, does not 


lished or unpolished rice also eat beans, 
or any pulse or le e, there is’no beriberi. 
Some food f. have attempted to 


tion whatever. Indeed, a recent report 
from our National Bureau of Health (P. 


H. Rep. July 26, 1916), of over 50 cases 
of rans showed that in only one had 
leavened white bread been used at all reg- 


ularly, and in all the other cases it was 
either not used in the dietary. 
occasionally. A good 
—-s day, . which bread — an 
essential part, effected a cure for gra, 
and was the régime practiced in RS treat- 
ment. 
FOODS THAT INHIBIT GROWTH 


an discussing seme foods, their 
uence upon growth and development 
of the rom | is interesting. Corn, an ex- 
prccony food for — or mature yore 
alone is not capable of promoting > 
Pigs fed entirely on corn are small, 
dwarfed, weak-kneed and subject to dis- 
ease. z ents show that this is be- 
cause 0 peculiar structure or composi- 
tion of the corn protein called zein. It 
contains no lycine or bow! gon essen sub- 
stances such as are present in wheat glu- 
ten, milk, casein and many other f 


When these two substances, which are’ 


absent in corn protein, are otherwise sup- 
plied, normal growth and development 
occur. Hence it is that, in the selection 
of foods, it is desirable to have not only 
those with ample amounts of protein, but 
also those foods containing proteins ca- 
pable of performing all of the functions 
of nutrition as pertaining to both growth 
and maintenance. 


PHOSPHATE CONTENT OF rLOUR 


What as to the phosphate content of 
white flour and bread? This can best be 
answered by comparing its p ate con- 
tent with that of other foods. Milk is uni- 
versally recognized as a nourishing, well- 
balanced, life-sustaining food. If we are 
to accept nature’s ‘standard, human milk 
would have to be taken as the measure of 
value pA yeas mk for comparison. 

Dr. Philip B. Hawk, of Jefferson Medi- 
cal ce in his recent work (1916), 
“Practical Physiological Chemistry,” chap- 
ter XVII on milk, page 313, says: “Milk 
is the most satisfactory individual food 
material elaborated by nature. It contains 
the three nutrients, protein, fat and carbo- 
hydrate, and inor ic salts, in such pro- 

rtion as to render it a very acceptable 

ieta constituent. . . . calcium 
phosphate of milk is the neutral calcium 
phosphate, CaH Po,.” 

On page 317, in discussing the compo- 
sition of human and cows’ milk, Dr. Hawk 
says: “It will be observed that the compo- 
sition of the ash of the two varieties of 
milk is about the same, except for phos- 

horus. The higher phosphorus content 

in the case of cows’ mill is due principally 

to the fact that the milk contains a higher 
rh fay vada ho-protein. 

“It should be borne nd that cows’ 
milk contains on the average over three 
times as much ash as human milk. There- 
fore, unless cows’ milk has been diluted 
with more than twice its volume, there is 
still present as high a concentration of the 
inorganic constituents as are present in 
normal human milk. Hence t is no 
necessity for the addition of any of these 
constituents in infant feeding.” 

We should keep in mind that the terms 
ash and inorganic constituents are synony- 
mous, and that phosphates or phosphoric 
acid, as the term is used, refer to the phos- 
phate part of the ash or the inorganic 
constituents. That is, phosphates are a 

rt of the ash or inorganic constituents. 

ence, when there are enough of these ash 
constituents for eee of nutrition, 
there is a goodly supply of phosphates. In 
100 sen by weight of human milk, Dr. 
Hawk gives .047 parts of phosphoric acid. 

Now, with these er a Jaded = 
in a ition to y t ic 
acid” oe hate * pardattels to white 
flour. Dr. Hawk does not give the phos- 
phate content of fiour or, apparently, of 
pon food except milk. Dr. Sherman, of 

umbia University, in his “Chemistry of 
Nutrition,” page 332, gives the Sem gan 
acid P,O, content of refined white flour as 
.20 in 100 parts of the flour. 

Dr. Wiley, in Bulletin No. 13, previously 
mentioned, gives the data so that the phos- 
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phoric acid can readily be calculated f;.,, 


the average ash percentage of high-gr.i:\. 
tent flour (pages 1264 and we 
ts oe content, which gives .24 }., 


cen 
reported by many investigators; in #\<t, 
the phosphate content of high-grade wit. 
flour is well established, and varies |) 
little from .22 parts 100 of flour. 
Now here we have human milk with .047 
parts per 100 of phosphate material, nq 
refined white flour with .22 parts, ne: rly 
five times as much as in human miik! 
There is no other conclusion that can |e 
drawn: refined white flour has practic;||y 
five times as much phosphates as hun 
milk. Human milk, nature’s recogni; 
standard, measures up on the phosphate 
yardstick with .047 parts, and refined 
white flour with .22 parts. Now, how en 
any one consistently commend the 1)(\|. 
and condemn the flour as deficient j), 
bis marae 
I have referred to Dr. Hawk’s figures 
and book because it is the same Dr. H.k 
who has so recently “condemned” w),ite 
flour as deficient in hates, in the 
Ladies’ Home Journ r. Hawk :\so 
condemns white flour, because of its <ip- 
posed deficiency in vitamine. In his }\0ok 
of 638 pages he devotes 41% lines, 0: 44 
words, to vitamine, and then he puts »ita- 
mine in parenthesis, that is, a fence ari und 
the word, refusing to recognize it, but 
saying “Substances of unknown charac er,” 
“Growth-promoting substance(vitamine).” 
His book left the press in 1916, and his 
article ene in the Ladies’ Iiome 
Journal, February, 1917, issue, must have 
been written at about the same time «s the 
book, because an article is not rished 
through this publication as speedily as in 
a daily paper. One has a right to expect 
that a person’s scientific writings ani his 
popular writings of practically the same 
date should be reasonably harmonious. 
If the anxious mother is honestly in- 
formed that, when she feeds her chi! on 
bread made from refined white flour, there 
are five times as much phosphates as could 
be supplied by human milk, she is not 
going to be alarmed or made to believe, as 
some have attempted, that bread is de- 
ficient in phosphates. 


POTATO BREAD 


The war has brought about not only 

changes in prices, but a study of foods 
with the view of cheapening the cost of 
living. It has been suggested that we make 
potato bread. Let us see how this would 
work out. Three pounds of mashed pota- 
toes are recommended to replace three- 
fourths of a pound of strong flour. ‘Three 
and a half pounds of potatoes when jeled 
weigh three pounds. When considered on 
the same moisture basis as flour (since 
potatoes are about three-fourths water 
and flour about one-eighth water), the 
three and one-half pounds of potatoes 
would be equivalent to about three-fourths 
of a pound, and it is proposed to replace 
that much flour, forming a mixture of 2 
per cent potato equivalent and 75 per cent 
flour. , 
At late prices during the past winter, 
with toes $2.40 bu, or 4c per 
lb and upwards, and four at $12 per bbl, 
or 6c per Ib, the three and a half pounds 
of potatoes would cost 14c and the three- 
fourths of a pound of flour 4.5c. Further- 
more, the 14c worth of potatoes contain 
less protein and have a lower food value 
than 41,c worth of flour. -Most of tlic sub- 
stitutes suggested for cheapening bread 
figure out in the same way. 


CORN STARCH 
Another suggestion has been to repeal 
the mixed-flour law, and amend the pres- 
ent national pure food law so as to jermit 
corn flour, and icularly corn starch, 
to be mixed with flour—the blend to be 
labeled “Mixed Flour.” But corn starch 
is not flour, and has no legitimate ¢|:im '° 
the name. m may now be done 
at home if desired. If the manufac turer, 
however, mixes wheat flour an cor 
starch, the mixture is subject to _ small 
internal revenue tax and the blending 's 
done under the supervision of the overt 
ment—a very wise provision, whic!) if t™ 
ed would permit all sorts of fr vuds to 
practiced. It is a good plan fo! U ncle 
Sam to control the flour-mixing }:1siness; 
then = in a > know just ex 
actly what nto xture. 
Corn statch ne no place in. wheat flour. 
It is, then, an adulterant, and its «dition 
tly lessens the nutritive value of the 
Gead without effecting any saving * to 
(Continued on page 265.) 
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“(This here idea of hookin’ onto new fangled ideas for 
a free ride,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “is all fraughted up with perils. I was just 
\. readin’ in the paper about a baker down to Fort Smith 
n who thought he had a smart scheme and 
let it out that his bread had Vitamines in it. 
Danged ef the wimmen’s league didn’t have 


3%) said he allowed to protect the 


before the judge and get him thirty) 
days for adulteratin’. The judge 


Public health ef it took a leg.” 








_A FLOUR PANIC . 

The millers of the United States are 
striving to their utmost power to keep the 
price of flour down; they fully realize the 


danger to the nation at this time of put- 
ting up its price, thereby creating a - 
ing of panie and inviting governmental 


measures to regulate wheat sales and flour 
production. 

Flour, however, is made from wheat, 
and when influences over which they can 
exercise no coritrol push up the price of 
the raw material far beyond its real value, 
and far beyond what it is worth measured 
by immediate supply and demand, millers 
cannot be held responsible for the results, 
which are inevitably higher-priced flour 
and higher-priced bread. 

The miller is merely the manufacturing 
agency through which wheat is made into 
flour, and the baker the agency through 
which flour is turned into bread. Neither 
of them can justly be blamed when their 


product is fereed to abnormal prices 
through the advance in the cost of the 
raw material from which it is made. 

The government is very anxious to dis- 


cover the reason why wheat is so high. 
For one great cause, it need not look fur- 


ther than one of its own departments, 
which insists upon putting out pessimistic 
reports of the growing wheat crop. 
Doubtless this is done for several rea- 
sons: because the situation although not as 
serious as those given out would indicate, 


dees not warrant very glowing reports; 
because they serve to alarm people into 
sowing a greater acreage of wheat; and, 
finally, because the department proceeds 
according to its custom, regardless of the 
fact that the country is at war. Never- 
theless it is absolutely certain that, every 
time such a report comes from the de- 
partment, up jumps the price of wheat to 


a still higher and more preposterous level. 
This cause is perfectly obvious, and is 
= the power of the government to 
regulate, 

The second cause, which may or may 
not be within the control of the govern- 
ment, is the absurd policy of the buyers 


of food supplies for the allies. They act 
precisely like a man who is spending 
recklessly and lavishly money which has 


unexpectedly been given him; who wants 
to get rid of it as quickly as possible, and 
who does not care what he pays for what 
he buys, so that he gets it when he wants it. 
Several times recently when, left to it- 
self, the wheat market would naturall 


have declined to a more reasonable level, 
the allied buyers, a parently obsessed by 
the idea that later # ey might not be able 
to get any wheat, have jumped into the 
market, offering to buy at any price, and, 
by the force of their own shortsighted 
policy, have put the price up on them- 
selves, paying much more. than was neces- 
sary and forcing others to bid against 
them, contributing the greatest factor 
there is to the panic in wheat. 

These buyers are either badly advised, 
or else they are singularly ignorant of the 
first principles of wheat- uying. Evi- 
dently they believe that there is not going 





to be enough wheat to gO around, and are. 
scrambling for the lion’s share of it, being 
determined to secure it at any price. Of 
course such tactics simply force up the 
price of wheat the more they are prac- 
ticed, not only for the allies, but for all 
the people of the United States. 

If these two factors could be taken out 
of the market, or regulated, wheat would 
soon reach its proper level. As it is, if 
they are to continue their injudicious in- 
fluence, there is no reason why it should 
not be forced still higher, and bread riots 
will be the result throughout the world. 

It is not at all necessary to adopt restric- 
tive governmental control, to confiscate 
the available wheat supplies, to attempt to 
regulate the selling price by establishing 
an arbitrary figure at which the govern- 
ment will take over the crop, or to adopt 
any of the drastic remedies which have 
been suggested in the press by depart- 
mental chiefs or half-baked theorists. A 
little common-sense applied to the situa- 
tion by those in authority can bring about 
what is desired and required without any 
interference in the established methods of 
doing business. 

The two factors mentioned create still 
another cause: a feeling of panic amon 
flour buyers, large and small. -The alleged 
shortage of wheat has been so accented 
that a great many consumers have come to 
believe that there will be. no flour on the 
market in a short time, that the coming 
crop is practically ruined, and that the 
must make haste to supply themselves wit 
a store of flour, otherwise they will find 
themselves in dire need. 

There is not the slightest warrant for 
such a feeling. It is precisely similar to 
that which animates a run on a bank; peo- 
- do not really need or want their money, 

ut when think it is not there 
demand it and make a rush for it. Simi- 
larly, those who ordinarily buy a sack of 
flour at a time for household use, now 
endeavor to buy several barrels to put in 
store. 

A barrel of flour will last an individual 
an entire year; in many cases retail buy- 
ers are putting away sufficient to keep 
their households five years. The a 
gate of this senseless individual wring, 
reflected through the heavy purchases of 
the wholesaler, comes to the miller, and 
causes him to buy sufficient wheat to pro- 
tect his sales, just at the time when the 
injudicious buying of the allies and the 
bullish government reports are putting up 
the price; this, of course, helps still fur- 
ther the upward movement of wheat. 

It is asserted by one of the largest mill- 
ers in the world that,.if he could actually 
deliver the flour now ordered on his books 
—if the railways would give him the cars 
to do it—within a week after such delivery 
the wheat market would break. 

The remedy for this run on the mills is 
precisely the same as that for a run on 
the bank: furnish the goods, quickly; 
meet the demand with .a supply. e 
transportation companies, by providing 
facilities, can accomplish this. It is use- 
less to say that cars are needed for other 





purposes; the food question is of first 

’ recedence over every- 
thing in point of its national impor- 
— age agp ee ee poy Bo 
that t can r ve 
ordered, they wil not want a large B rt of 
it; they reassure their iguieneil 
ans and the senseless flour panic 


As before stated, ninety per cent of the 
remedial power necessary to rectify the 
food situation is already in the hands of 
the government: the elimination or regu- 
lation of bullish crop reports, and co- 
operation with the allies in the matter of 
re for future delivery. 

needs of the allies are, of course, 
imperative, and must be supplied at all 
hazards, but it is not necessary on this 
crop to provide both for their present and 
future needs. If they are assured that the 
wheat will be forthcoming when they actu- 
ally need it, they can afford to wait before 
purchasing until the supplies are at hand; 
thereby not only doing much to correct the 
resent alarming situation, but also sav- 
ing millions of dollars for their principals. 
domestic flour panic will ultimately 
correct itself, even if the railways refuse 
to co-operate for its immediate correction, 
since it is psychological in its character, 
and not due to actual and immediate re- 
quirements. 

There is another and a simpler way to 
drive down the price of wheat, but no 
doubt this would appear fantastic and be 
considered too speculative. It might be 
difficult for government authorities to 
understand, even if they could get the 
authority for it. Let the government go 
into the wheat market and sell wheat con- 
sistently and steadily in large quantities, 
putting up the necessary margins; 
result would be immediate, and would end 
the panic. 





A WARNING, NOT AN EXAMPLE 


One point which The Northwestern 
Miller vehemently insists upon, in connec- 
tion with the question of food supply in 
the United States during war times, is 
that the policy of European governments 
in this respect cannot be taken as an ex- 
ample to follow, but is valuable only as 
a warning. 

Nearly all of them, in their anxiety to 
conserve the supply and keep down the 
price of bread, have substituted for the 
natural, established and efficient channels 
of trade, the control of the government 
functionary, usually inexperienced and 
never too competent. For the customary 
standards of flour, Lae powers. well- 
balanced and nicely proportioned (after 
a hundred years of continuous and costly 
experimentation) to the needs of man and 
beast, they have established arbitrary 
standards, based on the ignorant “make 
it go further” theory, and have forced the 
mills, at great waste, to mill it, and the 
people, always protesting, to eat the dirty 


_ and discolored bread made from it. 


Instead of utilizing the efficient, well- 
ordered, competition-trained organization 
and machinery, ready at hand and spe- 
cially adapted for buying raw material, 
stinding it into flour, distributing and 
selling it and baking it into bread, they 
have proceeded on the assumption, com- 
mon to officialdom the world over, that 
men engaged in business were necessarily, 
invariably and inevitably purely selfish 
and, under all circumstances, seeking 
their own individual advantage. 

Such men, with wide experience; com- 
petent, efficient, masters of their own busi- 
ness, known among their fellows for their 
unimpeachable integrity and their high 
sense of honor, but unknown at courts or 
in political and military circles, have been 
brusquely set aside when they proffered 
their services in the line of effort where 
they could have been of the utmost value 
to their country, and their advice was 
disregarded, as probably tainted with 
self-interest, in the councils which deter- 
mined the food policy of the nation. 

For them have beén substituted cock- 
sure gentlemen in khaki, bearing military 
titles, some with theories, not substanti- 
ated by practice, others without even a 
theory, but fully confident that they could 
make a grain of wheat go further than 
those who had spent a lifetime, in study- 


‘ing its possibilities; fourth-class lawyers 


turned into successful politicians; jour- 


nalists become leading statesmen, because . 


of their ability to manufacture sentiment ; 
a sprinkling of pseudo-scientists, self- 
advertisers, obsessed with quack ideas on 
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food values. These and others of the 
same sort have dictated the food policies 
of the European nations, while the practi- 
cal, trained and experienced men already 
in the trade have been ignored and have 
stood by twirling their thumbs, or else 
gone to war, where a first-class business 
yd was turned into an indifferent sol- 

r. 

In consequence, all the belligerent na- 
tions, and several of the neutral ones, have 
made a total and complete failure in at- 
tempting to solve the food problem, and 
now, after nearly three years of war,— 
long enough to test all the promising 
theories, and to try out all the arbitrarily 
established regulations and crude ideas of 
the inexperienced,—there is not a single 
one of them but is in a desperate plight 
in regard to its bread supply. 

The further they have departed from 
ordinary trade processes and the laws of 
supply and demand, for which they have 
substituted dogmatic government control, 
the worse off they are. Not one of them, 
Britain included, but has wasted millions 
of dollars unnecessarily in attempting to 
purchase food supplies by machinery oth- 
er than that used by the established and 
regular trade, which might readily have 
been turned into government service. 

' Europe is not an example—it is a warn- 
ng. 

Germany has fared the worst of all, 
because it was the most cock-sure, the 
most dogmatic, the most arbitrary and 
ruthless in enforcing absolute and com- 
plete food control by government edict 
through the agency of its strutting men 
in uniform, and its bewhiskered, bespec- 
tacled professors with theories. England 
has fared the best, because she has been 
the last to depart from the tried and 
tested rules of trade and the machinery 
under which it operates, 

Germany, at this critical stage of the 
war, finds herself most seriously threat- . 
ened by a greater foe in the rear than . 
those she faces at the front—the shortage 
in and the inferior quality of the people’s 
bread—the same lovely “gray bread” that 
the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Vrooman, suggests as just the thing 
for the American people. 

In the New York Times, Mr. Oscar 
King Davis, until recently its correspond- 
ent in Germany, a man thoroughly famil- 
iar with the food situation in that coun- 
try, says: 

“One part of Germany’s food troubles 
undoubtedly comes from the effort she is 
making to compel two diametrically op- 
posite economic laws to operate quietly 
side by side. The law of supply and de- 
mand never did and never will run par- 
allel with fixed maximum prices. r- 
many has been stoutly endeavoring to 
force them to do so for more than two 
years, and now England is making efforts 
in the same direction. 

“When supply and demand have free 
scope, prices go up to the point where 
they attract food like a magnet, and 
bring it out where those who have the 
cash can buy. Then all those who have 
not the cash are compelled to go without, 
and immediately there arises the cry of 
starvation and the demand for govern- 
ment intervention. 

“When maximum prices are fixed, pri- 
vate holders will not bring their supplies 
to market, Producers know the difference 
between demand values and government 
prices, and seek in every way possible to 
get the values instead of the prices. The 
most commonly employed method is to 
hide the food and refuse to bring it for- 
ward until suitable prices are permitted. 
This process drives the wealthy to seek 
by subterfuge and corruption to induce 
the food holders to break the law and sell 
at higher than the fixed prices. It also, 
by forcing food into hiding, prevents the 
poor from getting it, and so again raises 
the cry of starvation and the demand for 
government interference. Then come the 
police and the criminal courts, and the 
jails. 


“Germany tries to fix maximum prices 
for the benefit of the purchasers and at 
the same time to force the producers to 
bring forward their food. Each effort 
works partly, but neither works wholly 
or even satisfactorily. Each produces 
complaint and trouble, and leads men and 
women to jail. And all the time the out- 
cry becomes greater and the hardships 
and privations of the long suffering Ger- 
man people increase.” 
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Southwest Needs More Rain, But Much Good Has Been Done by Recent 
Rainfall—Ideal Growing Weather in Missouri—Ohio and Michi- 
gan Improving—Indiana Backward 


Kansas City, Mo., April 24.—(Special 
Telegram )—The week opens without rain, 
and with general indications of fair 
weather. It is, however, cloudy over a 
part of the Southwest. The wheat con- 
tinues to need rain; and in some districts, 
where rainfall within the past two weeks 
refreshed the fields, the plant is again re- 
ported to be going backward. In other 
districts, however, good progress is being 
made, and in Oklahoma and southern 
Kansas the fields continue in excellent 
condition, 

CONDITIONS LAST WEEK 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 21.—The week 
brought further rains to all of the south- 
western wheat area. The rainfall was gen- 
eral over all of Kansas, heavy in Oklahoma 
and ample, in combination with snow, in 
Nebraska. In Oklahoma and in some 
parts of Kansas the rains were torrential, 
amounting to more than three and a half 
inches in southwestern Oklahoma, at 
Weatherford, and being so great as to put 
streams out of their banks in north-central 
Kansas. In Nebraska, where temperatures 
were unseasonably low, the rain turned to 
snow and the snowfall amounted to a foot 
or more in the western districts, being so 
great that train service was temporarily 
blocked. 

Following a period of low temperatures 
over the entire territory, the weather is 
again mild and springlike, and ideal for 
the wheat. : 

Just what effect the generous supply of 
moisture has had upon the wheat in those 
parts of Kansas and Nebraska where 
= was greatest cannot yet be deter- 
_ mined. The Kansas state report, with 
its reported abandonment of practically 
5,000,000 acres, is discouraging enough. 
It notes, however, that a part of this will 
probably be left to see what it will make, 
so that it cannot be regarded as wholly 
abandoned. Some of it, according to 
numerous and apparently reliable reports, 
is showing surprising signs of life. It is 
to be observed that the Kansas estimate is 
based on farmers’ reports as of April 14, 
when conditions were still in their most 
uncertain stage. 

All reports from the southern, central 
and eastern parts of Kansas, where the 
wheat is best, tell of wonderful recovery 
since the rains, including life in fields pre- 
viously thought to be worthless. 

Certainly, the whole feeling regarding 
the southwestern wheat crop is better. 
Few millers are worrying as much as they 
were. To some extent, this may be due to 
the fact that they have accepted the cer- 
tainty of a short crop. On the other hand, 
there are many sound and sensible men 
who look for a crop of not less than 75,- 
000,000 bus, and this, they say, is all that 
is needed, so far as the safety of the mill- 
ing business in the territory is concerned. 

R. E. Srerxine. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 24.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Ideal growing weather the past 
few days has further improved the looks 
of the growing wheat crop in Missouri and 
southern Illinois, and the outlook is more 
encouraging than for some time. 

Perer Der.ien. 


Torevo, Ouro, April 24.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Vegetation is coming forward 
very fast now under the stimulus of warm, 
forcing weather, with occasional rains. 
Ohio and Michigan wheatfields are show- 
ing up well. Some fields in Indiana are 
not especially promising, being spotted 
and uneven, with thin stand; others have 
been plowed up. There is no uniformity 
of condition. Reports, however, have been 
more favorable. The season in lower In- 


diana and Ohio is later than usual. Farm- - 


ers are busy in fields plowing. Prospects 
are growing more hopeful, with heavy 
rain last night. 


WHEAT MAKING PROGRESS 


Totevo, Onto, April 21.—The weather 
this week has been favorable for growing 
crops. It has been warm, with occasional 
rain, and wheat has doubtless made satis- 
factory progress. While Indiana was 
given a rating of only 65 by the April 
government report, it is believed that con- 
ditions there, as well as in Ohio and 


Michigan, which were both estimated at 
80, have shown improvement, and that 
present conditions would show a figure 
somewhat above that assigned by the gov- 
ernment. 

A notable and ies ymayreg feature of 
reports being received is the indication of 
improvement in the last 10 days or two 
weeks, The outlook is thought to indicate, 
at present, an average crop for Ohio and 
Michigan, and somewhere between half 
and three-quarters of a crop for Indiana. 
Some parties place the crop for Indiana 
at two-thirds of an average, and in that 
state many fields have been plowed up for 
corn and oats. 

Indiana as well as Ohio has inaugurated 
an active campaign to increase all crops 
this year. Governor Goodrich inaugurated 
the movement by personally mounting a 
tractor, starting the plowing of a five-acre 
city tract of land. Professor G. I: Chris- 
tie, of Purdue University, has established 
headquarters at Indianapolis, and is in 
charge of a corps of expert farmer stu- 
dents to help farmers increase their crops. 
Fully 100 experts will be employed in this 
work. It is expected that the acreage will 
be increased fully 10 per cent. Thirty- 
nine city garden associations have been 
formed in Indiana so far. 

Large dealers and distributors of farm 
implements are co-operating in the work. 
Manufacturers of tractors will place their 
machines at the disposal of those needing 
them on larger tracts. The Lake Erie & 
Western Railroad has notified Professor 
Christie that its entire right of way, ex- 
cept the track, will be available for culti- 
vation this year by the employees of that 
company. 

This is part of the organized movement 
on the part of communities, state govern- 
ments, agricultural colleges and civic 
bodies to help the farmer meet the food 
crisis. In many sections this movement 
takes the form of providing the farmer 
with additional labor and seasonable loans 
at low rates. 

W. H. Wiearn, Jr. 





AUNT JEMIMA CO. EXPANDS 


St. Joseph Concern Buys 15-Acre Tract Pre- 
paratory to Building New Package Goods 
Plant, Corn Mill and Flour Mill 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 23.—Robert 
R. Clark, president of the Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., last week pur- 
chased the entire property and plant of 
the Buell Mfg. Co., in the sduthern part 
of St. Joseph, comprising 646,410 square 
feet, nearly 15 acres, of trackage prop- 
erty, and a number of substantial brick 
warehouse and manufacturing buildings. 
It is the purpose of Mr. Clark’s company 
to begin work at an early date upon con- 
version of the entire plant to mill uses. 

The tract purchased is a particularly 
attractive one, lying in an irregular shape, 
with two track frontages of more than 
1,000 feet each and trackage facilities of 
many thousand feet within the property 
itself. The buildings now on the site were 
built for woolen mill use, and are of a 
fine, substantial type of brick construc- 
tion. In addition to the practical consid- 
erations of trackage and buildings, the 
site has many fine forest trees on it, and 
in developing the property the Aunt 
Jemima company proposes to preserve 
these and surround its factory buildings 
with attractive landscape effects. 

The company’s plans contemplate the 
early removal of all of its blending and 
carton business, essentially the “Aunt 
Jemima” pancake flour department, to 
the new location. This feature has long 
since hopelessly outgrown the facilities at 
the present mill. The new site will give 
almost unlimited warehouse room, as well 
as extensive blending, packing and ship- 
ping facilities. The latter include direct 
access to tracks of the Burlington, Santa 
Fe, Rock Island, Great Western and 
Kansas City & St. Joseph (interurban) 
rails, with separate sidetracks to all parts 
of the plant. 

Following completion of the carton 
goods plant, the company will erect a 
cereal mill, the completion of this to be 
followed by the construction of a modern- 


type concrete-and-steel-housed flour mill 
of large capacity. The various develop- 
ments will, however, be taken in order, 
and it will be probably two years before 
the entire business is finally transferred 
from the present location. 

The Aunt Jemima company has been, 
since the business was taken over by the 
present management, headed by Mr. 
Clark, about 13 years ago, one of the 
markedly successful milling enterprises 
of the Southwest. In particular, its pan- 
cake flour trade has expanded quite be- 
yond expectations, while its flour and 
cereal business has also prospered great- 
ly. Outgrowth of the present facilities 
on a comparatively small site made the 
expansion now planned absolutely essen- 
tial. 

R. E. Srerure. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Up and Down, Following Wheat Mar- 
ket—Prices Firm and Trade Lim- 
ited—Millfeed Steady 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 

Cuicaco, Inu., April 24.—It is impos- 
sible to offer today a nominal quotation 
on flour of any quality that would be of 
interest to the trade. Many mills have 
withdrawn all offers for the time being, 
owing to the constant changing of wheat 
values. The Minneapolis mill brands were 
-reduced yesterday to $13, wood or cotton, 
to the retail trade, and today most sales- 
men for the mills have been instructed to 
withhold further sales. It might be pos- 
sible for the local wholesale buyers to pur- 
chase spring wheat patents as low as 
$12.10@12.30, and southwestern 95 per 
cent patent at $11.60@11.90, jute. How- 
ever, the trade is so badly mixed as to the 
‘problems that there is little doing. 

C. H. Cuarren. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 24.—Nervous 
conditions in the wheat market, with ap- 
parently lower price tendency, operate to 
restrict flour demand, and buying is much 
less active. The larger trade, including 
bakers, is not buying, and the family trade 
buying appears to have passed the excite- 
ment stage. Prices are held close to the 
wheat market, and most mills continue to 
— only on direct offers and for imme- 

iate acceptance. The larger part of the 
business is for prompt shipment. 
R. E. Serie. 


Sr. Louis. Mo., April. 24.—Flour has 
ruled steady since Saturday, despite. ups 
and downs in wheat, and trade conditions 
generally are unchanged, with buying en- 
tirely limited to mill brands for necessary 
replenishment of stocks. Good inquiries 
for clears and low-grades, but prices 
asked are above buyers’ views. Millfeed 
quiet at about steady prices; scant offer- 
ings by mills. 

Peter Derwien. 


Puraverpuia, Pa., April 24.—Flour 
firmly held with wheat, but trade dull. 
Quotations, 196 lbs in wood; cotton or jute 
sacks about 25c less: winter straight, $11.50 
@12. Kansas clear, $11@11.50; straight, 
$11.50@12; patent, $11.75@12.50. Spring 
first clear, $10.75@11.25; patent, $11.50@ 
12.50; favorite brands, $12.55@13.50. City 
mills’ choice and fancy patent, $12.75@ 
13.50; regular grades winter straight, 
$11.75@12; patent, $12@12.50. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 


Boston, Mass., April 24.—Quiet, nomi- 
nal market on flour, with no firm prices 
quoted and no sales made except subject 
to confirmation. Retail demand and that 
from consumers shows some falling off. 
Millfeed quiet and nominal, with light 
offerings; prices unchanged on all grades. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Bautrmore, Mp., April 24.—Flour gen- 
erally held higher with wheat. No special 
demand for anything except near-by soft 
winter straights, which are scarce and 
wanted at the advance. Millfeed un- 
changed and inactive. 

Cuantes H. Dorsey. 





The Spring Wheat Crop 

Good progress has been made in wheat- 
seeding in the last week, despite cool 
weather. Many points in North Dakota 
report 50 to 60 per cent seeding done, with 
indications for a 10 to 25 per cent increase 
in acreage. At other points the ground is 
still very wet, and season backward. Pros- 
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pects, however, are good for a large acre. 
age in wheat and small grain in North 
Dakota. 

In southern Minnesota and South Da- 
kota, fieldwork is going forward slowly 
but steadily. The season is fully one to 
two weeks late. However, the ground was 
worked well last autumn and prospects 
are bright for a big acreage. All that js 
needed to insure this, line elevator nen 
say, is dry, warm weather for a week or 
two. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—p>,. 
centages of Activity of Mills Compare! 
‘with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour outp) 
at milling centers for the last two weeks 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Apr. 21 Apr. 14 15 
Minneapolis ...437,535 372,775 375,355 280, 3; 
Duluth-Superior 14,650 13,460 17,525 2° 
Milwaukee ..... 12,600 11,000 12,000 16 








464,785 397,235 404,880 319.000 
Outside mills*. .185,250 154,625 





Ag’gate sprg.650,035 659,505 ....., 
St. Louis 33,400 33,280 29,600 23.600 
St. Louist 53,000 50,300 46,000 31.200 
Buffalo 119,500 117,400 115,400 114.450 
Rochester 15,500 13,800 9,800 12.100 
Chicago 23,750 22,750 20,750 19.250 
Kansas City.... 67,600 62,800 55,300 52.200 
Kansas Cityt...243,630 225,470 163,645 12°.789 
Toledo 23,800 26,300 29,500 1:.300 
Toledof 57,105 51,095 80,485 30.025 
Nashville** ....115,085 102,090 111,385 61,965 
Portland, Oreg. 15,760 17,825 ...... ....., 
Seattle 20,920 22,190 16,085 7.855 
Tacoma 31,790 20,503 26,225 1,705 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentiges 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Apr. 22 Apr. 24 
Apr. 21 Apr. 14 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 85 72 7 63 
Duluth-Superior .. e 63 
Outside mills* .... 69 48 
Average spring.. 78 7 56 
Milwaukee §105 8 63 
St. Louis q 58 
St. Louist 7 52 
Buffalo ae § 83 
Rochester .... 8 60 
Chicago ° : 65 
Kansas City 9 73 
Kansas Cityt 49 
Toledo 2 39 
Toledof 30 
Nashville** 46 
Portland, Oregon.. ae o's 
Séattle 5 19 
Tacoma 19 
Totals 53 
Minnesota-Dakotas 78 56 
Other states 70 50 
Flour output for week ending Apri! 21 at 
all above points shows an increase of 4 per 
cent compared with week ending April 14. 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 
tEPlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 
{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 
**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 
§Operating seven days per week. 





London Exchange 


AT MINNEAPOLIS 
London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 


April 

April 1 

April 

April 

April 

April 

Three-day guilders 

(April 24) at 40%. 


AT ST. LOUIS 


London exchange at St. Louis was quoted 
as follows: 


were quoted 


60-day 


$4.71} 


Sight 8-day 
April 16 
April 17-20 4.75 
April 21 4.7555 4.75 





Canadian Flour Exports 


The following table shows the exports of 
flour from Canada by months for the crop 
years 1913-17, in bbls: 


1913-14 1914-15 
432,468 
583,382 
464,098 
517,460 
393,112 
417,373 
619,526 
172,307 
471,999 
403,552 
236,004 
186,848 


Totals 4,666,267 4,897,129 7,897,453 


1916-17 
447,891 
965,883 
683,428 
595,169 


1915-16 
330,338 
664,395 
872,322 
801,974 


656,864 
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TAKES OVER FLOUR MILLS 


British Government Controls Milling Opera- 
tion—American Exporters Must Work 
Through New York Agency 

onvon, Ene., April 23.—(Special Ca- 

bie) “American and Canadian millers 

should make all offers to the Wheat - Ex- 

port Co. Produce Exchange, New York 

City. The British government has now 
taken control of all English flour mills. 
C. F, G. Rarxes. 





Federation Resolution 

The following resolution has been tele- 
graphed to the President of the United 
States, the secretaries of War and Agri- 
culture, and to the Council of National 

enses 

Oe col will That the flour millers of the 
United States, through the directors and 
delegaies of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, herewith pledge their whole-hearted 
allegiance to and co-operation with the 
government, to the end that breadstuffs 
production may be raised to the maxi- 
mum and that greatest economy and effi- 
ciency may be obtained in the distribution 
and use of flour and grain products. To 
this end the Millers’ National Federation 
and its officers place themselves wholly at 
the disposition of the President and the 
government, and will take pleasure in ap- 
pointing a special committee representa- 


tive of the entire country to co-operate in 
any and all ways that may be determined 
to be for the best interests of the people 
of the United States and our allies. Fur- 
thermore, we wish to express our unani- 
mous approval of the appointment of 
Herbert C. Hoover for chairman Food 
Control Commission and to express our 


utmost confidence in Mr. Hoover. 
Mitters’ NationNAL FEepEeRation, 
Samvuet Pant, 
President, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. P. Hussanp, 
Secretary, Chicago, III. 
Mark N. MENNEL, 
Chairman Committee, Toledo, Ohio. 





Secretary Houston on War Flour 
Wasnineton, D. C., April 21—In a 
lengthy communication addressed to the 
president of the Senate, and complying 


with the request of a Senate resolution to 
submit a comprehensive plan for increas- 
ing the production of food supplies, Sec- 
retary David F. Houston, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has set forth various 


proposals, most of which relate to increas- 
ing the working powers of his department, 
and suggesting a survey of the food situa- 
tion in this country. 

On the subject of increasing the food 
supply by the milling of wheat so as to get 
a larger percentage of flour, Secretary 
Houston said: 

“It is estimated that the flour supply, 


on the basis of a normal crop, could be in- 
creased by 18,000,000 bbls a year through 
the milling of wheat so as to make 81. per 
cent of the kernel into flour instead of 73 


per cent, as at present. The problem, 
however, has many sides, and various im- 
portant issues are involved. How far the 
increased milling should be pressed and 
how rapidly are important questions to be 


considered. Such avtion as the results of 
further inquiry may determine should be 
promptly taken.” 


He referred also to the experience of 
European nations in adding to their food 
supply by reducing the production of malt 
liquors, and said it has been roughly esti- 
mated that the value of food materials 
entering into the manufacture of alcoholic 
beverages in this country in one year, on 
the basis of prices lower than those now 
prevailing, is approximately $145,000,000. 

Ricuarp B, Wartrovs. 





Heavy Chicago Flour-Buying 


Cuicaco, Inn, April 23.—Regardless of 
advanced prices, there have been heavy 
sales made here to the retail trade. Book- 
Ings are reported as being far in excess of 
any former business, even at the time 
when war was first declared. 

One feature is the effort of many manu- 


facturing industries in Chicago to help 
their employees in the matter of cost of 
living. Several large organizations, that 
have never before purchased flour or other 
foodstuffs, have been buying mill prod- 
ucts in round lots, and supplying their em- 
Ployees with flour, rice, potatoes and many 
other commodities, at the actual wholesale 


price. 
Some of the local mills and mill repre- 
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sentatives have made heavy sales of this 
character. It is a desirable trade, because 
it does not involve transportation prob- 
lems, which continue to be serious on most 
sales made, especially those destined to 


the East. - 
C. H. CHALLEN. 





DEATH OF JOHN W. BURK 


Former President of Millers’ National Fed- 
eration Dies at Age of 66—A 
Miller for 50 Years 


John W. Burk, president of the Ansted 
& Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio, died at his 
home in that city April 19, after an illness 
of many months. 

Mr. Burk was born June 16, 1850, on a 








ers and the first president of the Ohio 
Millers’ Association. 

For half a century Mr. Burk was con- 
spicuous for his ability as a miller. He 
made the barrel of patent flour, by the 
roller process, which took the first prize at 
the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition in 
1876. A barrel of his winter wheat patent 
flour likewise received the medal at the 
Millers’ International Exposition at Cin- 
cinnati in 1880. 

He was prominent in the affairs of his 
home city. As one of the Springfield 
newspapers said: “He added his efforts in 
making the city grow to a city of more 
than 60,000 today. He was always thought- 
ful of the poor, and many families of this 
city have been aided in a substantial way. 
His charity was given quietly. No one 








The Late John W. Burk 


farm near Napier, Ont. He was left an 
orphan while still a child, and for some 
years supported himself by farmwork. In 
1866 he. apprenticed himself to James 
Sutherland, a Scotchman who owned a 
rist mill and woolen mill at Strathroy, 
nt. Here he worked for three years. 

In 1869 Mr. Burk came to the United 
States, and worked in various mills, prin- 
cipally in Michigan, as a journeyman 
miller and stone dresser. His most im- 

ortant work at this time was in Kansas 
ity, where he went to fit up the stones for 
a new mill. 

In 1880 he became general superintend- 
ent of the Wagner & Gates Mills, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., and was influential in in- 
troducing the roller process in Missouri. 

In 1897 Mr. Burk and his brother-in- 
law, E. W. Ansted, formed a partnership, 
and bought the Warder & Barnett mill in 
Springfield, Ohio, which they develo 
from a 200-bbl mill into a plant with a 
daily capacity of 1,200 bbls. The present 
company was incorporated in 1903, with 
Mr. Burk as president. 

He was elected president of the Millers’ 
National Federation in 1906, and served 
for two years. He was one of the organiz- 


knew how many people he assisted. Mr. 
Burk was considered one of Springfield’s 
foremost citizens, and was highly esteemed 
by every one who knew him.” 





Colorado Company Changes 


It is reported that the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver, has taken over 
title to all of the milling and elevator 
properties controlled by it. The Colorado 
company’s properties have heretofore been 
organized as separate corporations, the 
stock being held by the parent company, 
which was, therefore, a holding and financ- 
ing corporation. Under the plan just 
adopted, the central company will actual- 
ly own and operate the numerous proper- 
ties. The change is a matter of form, and 
is stated to be solely for reasons of sim- 
plicity and efficiency in management. 

J. K. Mullen, of Denver, is head of the 
Colorado company, which owns four mills 
in Denver, about 20 at various points in 
Colorado and Utah, and three,—at Hays 
City, Dodge City and Wilson,—in Kansas. 

It is understood that plans have been 
completed for increasing the Dodge City 
plant to 1,000 bbls capacity. 
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ARGENTINA WILL EXPORT 


Prohibition of Grain Exports to be Lifted 
at Least in Part—Wheat at 
Record Prices 


Buenos Aires, April 24.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The export embargo will be par- 
tially lifted. 

heat is now selling at $15.60 (Argen- 
tine currency) per 100 kilos (220.4 Ibs). 
W. J. Lame. 


According to a press cable, the arrange- 
ment under which the export embargo is 
to be lifted provides that Argentina will 
export to the allies 180,000 tons (6,500,000 
bus) of wheat and 20,000 tons (220,000 
bbls) of flour, Great Britain agreeing to 
forward to Argentina at a later date an 
equivalent amount-of wheat from Canada, 
Australia and elsewhere. 

It is generally believed that the sudden 
change of front on the part of the Ar- 
gentine government was, at least in part, 
due to intimations from Great Britain 
that if Argentina could spare no wheat 
for the allies, England could spare no coal 
for Argentina. 


Argentine Grain Prices 


Prices of grain in Argentina, per 100 kilos, 
in Argentine currency, between July 7, 1916, 
and April 24, 1917: 

Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 


ee Aer ee Pies $7.30 $4.15 $11.60 $4.05 
yee Pere erie 8.40 4.55 12.90 5.70 
ne ee 9.70 see evee eee 
GI D seveccecs 11.65 6.05 17.70 ee 
Oot. BO vcivceses 12.50 6.30 18.50 6.20 
Oct. BB ..cscvess 15.05 7.26 20.55 6.85 
OR a 15.30 10.00 24.00 eee 
Feb. 22 2... ccees 13.75 9.40 22.00 9.40 
April 24 ......... 15.60 eee obese eee * 





NEW KANSAS MILL PLANNED 


Company Organized, and Contracts to be Let 
Soon for 1,200-bbl Mill at 
Salina 


Kansas City, Mo., April 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—Contracts will be let within 
the next few days for equipment for a 
new 1,200-bbl mill, to be built at Salina, 
— by the Weber-Freeman Milling 

0 


The new company has just been incor- 
porated in Kansas, with a capital stock of 

300,000, fully paid. John Weber, a grain 
dealer operating a line of elevators, with 
headquarters at Wilson, Kansas, is presi- 
dent and principal owner. George Free- 
man, actively associated with him, has 
been connected with the Shellabarger com- 
pany, of Salina, and also with the’ Kansas 
Flour Mills Co, 

Others interested include J. R. Geis, F. 
H. Quincy and Walter Craver, but none 
of these will be actively concerned. The 
new mill will be of the most modern con- 
crete and steel construction, with stand- 
ard equipment and large concrete tank 
grain storage. It will be driven ‘by electric- 
ity from Salina central station generators. 
The new mill will give Salina a total mill- 
ing capacity of about 5,000 bbls per day. 


R. E. Srerure. 





Food Supply Conference 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 24.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has telegraphed to governors of 
all the states inviting them to send repre- 
sentatives to a conference on food and 
fuel supply to be held in Washington, 
Monday, April 30. 

The conference will discuss the ability 
of the several states to produce food, and 
how to increase the production so as to 
add to the food supply for this country 
and the allies, and also discuss methods 
for bringing about decreasing prices for 
domestic consumption. 


Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Chicago Wheat Up Again 

Cuicaco, Itt., April. 24.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Wheat and all grains stronger, 
and wheat 63,@81,%c higher, recovering 
the recent decline. Light offerings. Poor- 
er crop prospects abroad and decreased 
stocks a factor. Contract stocks of wheat 
here, 355,000 bus. Red winter scarce, at 
35@4lc over May, on track. Sales of No. 
3 Wisconsin red at $2.58 and No. 1 north- 
ern spring at $2.50, or 1214c over May. 
Omaha sold 50,000 bus hard winter at 20c 
over May. Seaboard sold 500,000 bus 
wheat, 100,000 bus corn and 400,000 bus 
oats today for export. 

C. H;Caarren. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 64,760 bbls. The output (for 
the week ending April 21) was 437,535 
bbls, against $75,355 in 1916, 280,300 in 
1915 and 302,310 in 1914. All the local 
mills are in o tion this week, and an 
output ex g 450,000 bbls is looked 
for, providing mills are able to obtain all 
the cars they need. 


Cash wheat at Minneapolis is about 23c 
bu higher for the week. The abnormally 
- high prices commanded by millfeed, how- 

ever, hove partially offset the advances in 

wheat and, consequently, millers have not 

advanced flour correspondingly. Quota- 

tions are approximately only 30c bbl high- 
_ er than on April 17. 

Buying by family trade has fallen off 
very materially in the last few days. Ap- 
parently, household demand has been sat- 
isfied for the time being. Jobbers and 
bakers are not buying to any extent. They 
feel they have more to ee than a 

laying a waitin es repo 

y Ssinecupelig taills for the week ended 

April 21 were less than half the output. 

Domestic demand for first and second 
clear flour has been exceptionally good 
for some weeks, and mills generally are 
oversold. They are holding asking prices 
on clears pretty close to patent basis. 

Mills are swamped with shipping direc- 
tions. Directions usually accompany or- 
ders. The trade generally is carrying light 
stocks, and quick delivery is wanted. Lack 
of cars, however, is preventing mills from 
accommodating their customers in this re- 


Temporarily, export business is out of 
the ‘Galetti. "Millers have been waiting to 
see what arrangements the Allied Com- 
mission would make before attempting to 
sell flour abroad. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $12.70 
@12.90 per 196 lbs in wood. 


Millfeed is strong and active. An in- 
sistent demand from mixed-car buyers is 
reported by mills. So far, there is no in- 
dication of a falling off in consumption 
by reason of milder weather. 

_ It is approaching the time when soften- 
ing in values usu occurs, but to date 
‘demand has — the production, and 
mills are indifferent to uiry for de- 
ferred shipment. Sales have made for 
May-June shipment at full asking prices. 
It seems inconceivable that present values 
can hold much longer, yet millers — 
that they will not entertain bids for ship- 
ment within the next two months at a dis- 
count under spot. With pasturage close 
at hand and production increasing, distrib- 
utors look for lower prices. 

It is understood that mills are catching 
up with orders, but there is no surplus of 
any grade of feed in sight. As long as 
coarse grain holds strong, millers say mill- 
feed will remain high. 

Bran is quoted by mills at $39@40 ton, 
in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; stand- 
ard —— $40@41; flour middlings, 
$43 @46; dog, $46@50,—latter in 140- 
lb sacks. 


TRAFFIC CONGESTION AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The Minnesota Railway and Warehouse 
Commission, co-operating with Minne- 
apolis milling and elevator interests, has 
prene to the federal authorities through 
the National War. Board for relief from 
existing traffic conditions. It is repre- 
sented that fully 25,000,000 bus of grain 
are tied up at Minneapolis awaiting shi 
ment, and that if boxcars are not forth. 
coming in greater numbers than they have 


been, the bulk of this grain will still be 
here by the time the new crop begins to 
move. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 25 were in operation April 24: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C, D, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, B, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 55 mills outside of 
Minnea and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 44,750 bbls, show that in the 
week ending April 21 they made 185,250 
bbls of flour (representing 834,000 bus of 
wheat), against 154,625 in 1916. 

Fifty-five “outside” mills last week 
shipped 2,040 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 1,430 in 1916. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 2,098,000 
bus, a total decrease from the preceding 
week of 141,000 bus, At Minneapolis 
there was a decrease of 173,000 bus, and 
at Duluth an increase of 32,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, April 
21, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
Minneapolis .... 1,959 1,730 830 1,175 1,167 
Duluth 139 141 336 


Totals. 2,098 1,871 1,166 1,290 1,590 
Duluth, bonded. 401 300 


Totals. 1,399 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to April 21, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
86,937 134,262 84,473 86,381 
19,492 90,991 65,348 64,951 


Totals 106,429 225,243 139,821 140,332 
Duluth, bonded 8,793 10,934 1,825 38,694 


Totals 115,222 286,177 141,646 144,026 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on April 21, in bushels (000’s 

omitted), were: 
1917 1916 191. 1914 1913 


Minneapolis 8,937 10,418 7,091 18,196 20,773 
Duluth 6,320 15,882 6,459 11,232 13,205 


Totals... 15,257 26,300 13,560 29,428 33,978 
Duluth, b’d’d 5,787 4,293 196 1,477 3,137 


21,044 30,693 13,746 30,905 37,115 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 














Totals... 
DES MOINES MILL FIRE 


The mill and elevator of the Bast- 
Fogarty Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
burned April 16, entailing a loss of about 
$130,000. company carried $50,000 in- 
surance on building and machinery, and 
$25,000 on stock. “ decision has been 
arrived at yet as to rebuilding, but the 
company has made arrangements to fill all 
contracts with customers. 

The fire started in the basement of the 
elevator, and was followed by several ex- 
plosions. Incendiarism is suspected. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 
C. C. Bovey, director of the wetin 


Crosby Co., Minneapolis, is at Virgin 
Hot Springs. 

G. Wengelin, of Gust F. Bratt & Co., 
Gothenburg, Sweden, was a Minneapolis 
visitor April 18. 

A meeting of the Montana Millers’ As- 
sociation be held at Hunter’s Hot 
Springs, Mont., April 28. 

E. A. Witter, of the Kemper Mill & 
Elevator Co., Kansas City, has been in 
Minneapolis for two weeks. 


The Minnesota Senate passed the bill 
designed to prevent unlawful discrimina- 
tion in the purchase of grain. 


Dwight K. Yerxa, of Yerxa, Andrews - 
has returned 


& Thurston, Minnea 
from a business trip in the East. 


James R. Stewart, of the Banner Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, was elected a member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade April 23. 


Harold R. Ward, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is in the South on a business 
trip. 

E. E. Simes, formerly at Blooming 
Prairie, Minn., is now assistant manager 
of the Equity Milling & Power Co., Mott, 
N. D. 


George B. Pleasants, Clete, sales- 
man for Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
Waseca, Minn., died recently, following 
a brief illness. 

C. J. Marboe, sales-manager for the 
Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis., at- 
tended the bakers’ convention at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., last week. 

A meeting of stockholders of the Equity 

rative Exchange, St. Paul, is to be 
called soon to discuss the proposition to 
increase the capital stock from $500,000 
to $1,000,000. 

The Minnea) Chamber of Commerce 
Rifle Club has been oo gre by members 
of the Exchange their employees, 
Drills are to be held on the trading floor 
twice weekly. 

Adolph M. Gilbertson, travelling repre- 
sentative for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., died April 20. Mr. Gilbertson had 
been ill for about a year. He was for- 
merly head baker for Regan Bros., Minne- 
apolis. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


The Lehigh Valley Transportation Co. 
expects the first steamers of the season to 
leave Milwaukee and Chicago April 28. 

James C. Evans, Buffalo, president of 
the Great Lakes Transit Corporation, and 
George C. Williams, Duluth, assistant 
manager, were in Minneapolis April 20. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 


has suspended until Aug. 21 the Qo 
increase in switching p. Seite at Minne- 
apolis. Present charges range $1.50@3 a 
car. The railroads wanted to put in a 
tariff making the minimum charge $6. 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (April 23) 

uoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
8 — (14 days): To Aberdeen, 147; 
Bristol, 132; Cardiff, 182; Dundee, 147; 
Hull, 147; Leith, 147; Liverpool, 130; Lon- 
don, 130; St. John’s, N. F., 103.8. 

The car situation at Minneapolis is but 
little improved for the week. Millers are 
greatly handicapped in making deliv- 
eries, for the reason that only a small per- 
centage of the equipment they need is ob- 
tainable. The Great Northern road has 
placed an embargo against further ship- 
ments to Shiai, bacenae of congestion. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


The Echo (Minn.) Milling Co. is in- 
stalling new boilers in its power plant. 

John Stein, reer | of Cold Spring, 
Minn., is now in the at Medina, XN D. 

L. S. Meeker, the veteran mill machin- 
ery man of Minneapolis, is 76 years old 
today (April 24). 

James McDaniel, of Minnea has 
been granted a patent on a dust sepa- 
rating fan. Application was filed June 
5, 1915. 

T. S. Wallace & Co., proprietors of the 
Iowa Valley Mills, Belmond, Iowa, have 
taken out their steam plant and substitut- 
ed electricity. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. has 
Post an order with L. S. Meeker for the 
machinery to p its new wheat-cleaning 
house. The B+ mm includes two No. 3 Mc- 
Daniel wheat washers and four 50 feet 
long by 48 inch diameter McDaniel grain 
driers. 


L. S. Meeker, Minneapolis representa- 
tive of the Richmond Mfg. Co., received 
an order from the Albert Dickinson Co., 
Chicago, for one McDaniel angle screen 
separator, and from the d-King 
M ng Co., Faribault, Minn., an order 
for a Niagara dust collector. 

George Rush, head miller for the Ful- 
mer-Ford Milling Co., Mount Vernon, 
Ind., died recently from paralysis. In- 
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terment was at Mount Vernon, April 14. 
Mr. Rush. formerly in the Con- 
solidated mills at Minneapolis, and w.; 
well and favorably known here. 

John A, Wells, Kent, Ohio, secretary of 
the Fraternity of Operative Millers of 
America, who was in Minneapolis during 
the week relative to arrangements for {he 
annual convention, reported that millers 
all over the country were taking an active 
interest, and that indications were fo; 4 
large attendance. 

The Willford Mfg. Co. has been away,|- 
ed the contract for all the machinery {, 

uip gt and cereal mill plant of {)¢ 
Clarx M ing Co., Minneapolis. ‘1),;, 
company nstalling machinery to ty:1 
out 150 bbls corn meal, 350 bbls whole- 
wheat flour and 500 bbls rye flour daj\\. 
It expects to start turning out corn 1).-\| 
and whole wheat in about two weeks, 

Edward Brodkast, an old Minnea)).\\, 
millwright, while descending from , 
streetcar in Buffalo, N. Y., was struck |), 
a motor-cycle and fatally injured. {e 
died in an emergency hospital two dvs 
later. The body was brought to Minne- 
apolis for burial April 21, by Joseph (u- 
sack, secretary Millwrights’ Protective 
Union of America. Mr. Brodkast is sir- 
vived by his widow and three children. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis May is new about 4c under 
Chicago, against 6c a week ago. 

The spread between durum and No. | 
northern is gradually narrowing. 

Prevailing premiums on cash wheai at 
Minneapolis are, by far, the highest on 
record, 

Acar of No, 1 hard spring wheat sold 
on the Minneapolis pe. a 9 today at 
$2.6914 bu. 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have de- 
creased 310,000 bus the past three days. 
Total April 24 was about 8,627,000 bus, 
against 10,268,000 in 1916. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,969,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 990,000 
bus, against 1,136,000 in 1916. 

Based on the close today (April 24), 
the average prices paid to farmers at 
country points in the Northwest were: for 
No. 1 northern, $2.38 bu; for No. 2 north- 
ern, $2.35; for light-weight, $2.03. 

Blue-stem wheat from the Pacific Coast 
is quoted in Minneapolis at 24@25c over 
May, and early bart at 26@27c over. 
About 30 cars arrived for sale last week, 
and were taken by shippers for country 
mill account. 

It is claimed that one Minneapolis mill- 
ing company will save approximately 
$300,000 by the action of the Canadian 
government in taking off the tariff on 
wheat. The company is represented to be 
interested in 3,000,000 bus of Canadian 
wheat in bond. 

No southwestern wheat is arriving at 
Minneapolis for sale, and quotations on 
Kansas and Nebraska wheats are not ob- 
tainable. No. 2 hard Montana on track at 
Minneapolis is selling at 21@25c over 
May, an advance of 6@7c bu for the week. 


CEREAIS AND FEED 


A sharp demand is reported for mill 
and elevator screenings. 

Rye middlings have been advanced to 
$41 ton, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

This has been an exceptionally unfavor- 
able year for short sellers of millfecd. 

An eastern Iowa mill reports a further 
advance of $1 in bran to the basis of 
$43.50 ton. 

Mill oats are strong at 50@60c bu, !ulk, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis. If loaded in cars that 
can be shipped east, maximum prices are 
easily obtained. 

Cereal millers have again advanced corn 
meal 50@60c bbl. Yellow corn neal, 
granulated, is quoted at $7@7.10 }))l, in 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Min- 
nesota, in straight or mixed-car lots, }5: 
patent, $13@13.10 per bbl in 98- and 49-1 
sacks; straight, $12.80@12.90. For lots of 
less than one car, 20c is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are #4? 
@43 for bran in 100-Ib sacks, $43@ + for 
shorts, and $45@46 for flour middlings. 
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Demand for flour is rather less active. 
Early in the week it still retained the 
spirit of the previous 10 days, but the un- 
interrupted advance in prices finally drove 
dealers out of the market, and the past 
day or two has found business rather 
sluggish. 

Information received from salesmen 
and from dealers generally suggests that 
the housewives are going a bit slower in 
their stocking-up activities. The influence 
of newspaper arguments against it is 
doubtless having some effect, but an even 
more potent cause is the enormously high 
prices which they are compelled to pay to 
the grocer,—as high as $1.85 per 24-Ib 
sack. It takes, say millers, more than a 
provident disposition to store flour away 
at these prices. 

Millers, as a matter of fact, welcome 
the easier buying. . Few of them want to 
take on any more wheat than they posi- 
tively must have at current values, and 
sales of flour create the necessity for _ 
chases of wheat. Most of them, therefore, 
would rather mark time a little while in 
the matter of taking on new business. 

Prices, while in every case high, are 
rather uncertain and in a wide range. At 
one time during the week, some city mills 
were up to $13.30, 1%4-sacks, for patent; 
the general market is 50@75c bbl less 
than this. On standard 95 per cent flours, 
a price around $11.50@11.75 probably 
fairly well represents the market today, 
although there are much cheaper flours 
offering. 

First clears continue in very poor re- 
quest, but there is an active demand for 


second clears and low-grades.. All flours 
of quality below a — are relatively 
cheap, because the full effect of the 


“housewives’ panic” has been felt only in 
the market for patents. 


* * 
Feed continues high and in active de- 
mand. 
* * 
Wheat, which sold up to 20c premium 


over the May price, fell back to a lower 
level late in the week, and today good 
milling wheat could be had at 12c over the 
May, which itself fell back about 5c, leav- 
ing only a net gain of 6@8c on the week. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 71,100 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Pet. of 
: output activity 
This week ...500« nena 67,600 95 
Last week .....0egneupe ee 62,800 88 
Year ago: ... ices seeueneees 55,300 77 
TWO years ABO J..sdsessies 52,200 73 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 65 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 292,920 243,628 83 
Last V K .weeun 294,720 225,471 76 
Year ago ....scene 264,020 163,644 61 
Two years ago... 263,110 122,778 49 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 13,040 bbls this week, 15,746 last 
week, 9,206 a year ago and 8,285 two years 
ago. : 


Out of 65 mills reporting, 39 reported . 


domestic business good, 15 fair, and 4 
slow and quiet. 


KANSAS STATE CROP REPORT 

The April report of J. C. Mohler, sec- 
retary of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, issued Friday, gives a very 
Pessimistic picture of the Kansas wheat 


condition. It should be noted, however, 
that the report is based on the condition 
of the fields April 14, before the benefits 
of the rains had become measurably ap- 
parent and previous to the further benefits 
of rains of the present week. 

The essential part of the report follows: 

Of the 8,887,000 acres of winter wheat 
estimated as sown in Kansas last fall, 
4,908,000, or approximately 55 per cent, 
are reported by correspondents as “worth- 
less or so unpromising that it will prob- 
ably be abandoned or devoted to other 
crops.” This abandoned acreage is prin- 
cipally in the counties comprising the 
great wheat belt of Kansas, located in the 
west-central part of the state. The worst 
condition is found in counties of the 
northern part of this belt, where 70 to 98 
per cent of the acreage is a failure. This 
failure is attributed to several causes, the 
most important of which are the extreme- 
ly dry weather which —— through- 
out the winter, and the blowing of the soil 
by the wind. Other causes are freezing 
and late planting. 

The percentage condition of the remain- 
ing 3,970,000 acres, based on 100 as repre- 
senting a satisfactory stand and develop- 
ment, is 60.13, compared with 87.36 last 
year. This is the smallest acreage to which 
Kansas has looked for q wheat crop since 
1897. The poor condition is attributed to 
the same causes responsible for the aban- 
doned acreage. Hardly any insect dam- 
age is reported. Soil conditions in the half 
of the state south of an imaginary line 
drawn diagonally from the southwest. cor- 
ner to the northeast corner are uniformly 
reported as favorable for a vigorous 
growth of wheat; while those in the half 
of the state north of this line are not so 
good. 

Only nine counties have 100,000 acres or 
more each of wheat remaining. Located 
in the south-central part of the state, they 
are'as follows: Sumner, 177,318 acres re- 
maining, with a condition of 82 per cent; 
Reno, 159,606 acres, 62 per cent; Harper, 
148,121 acres, 79 per cent; McPherson, 
132,903 acres, 65 per cent; Kingman, 118,- 
417 acres, 66 per cent; Sedgwick, 114,510 
acres, 60 per cent; Pawnee, 109,451 acres, 
48 per cent; Pratt, 108,379 acres, 62 per 
cent; Stafford, 101,018 acres, 54 per cent. 


NEW WICHITA FALLS MILL 


The Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas, is having plans 
made for a new mill of 2,000 bbls capacity. 
It will be located about a mile from the 

resent 1,000-bbl mill, adjoining a 600,000- 
e concrete elevator built a year ago. Fol- 
lowing completion of the new mill, which 
will be in two 1,000-bbl units, the present 
plant will be abandoned. C. W. Beavers, 
superintendent of the company, in Kansas 
City this week on his way home from In- 
dianapolis, said that it is not unlikely that 
the war situation may delay construction 
work for severgl months. 

The Wichita company is principally 
owned by Frank Kell, who is interested in 
several other Texas mills. J. C. Mytinger, 
long associated with Mr. Kell as confi- 
dential man, recently succeeded W. M. 
Priddy as general manager of the com- 
pany. 

ENLIGHTENING THE IGNORANT 

Supplementing a special press bulletin 
regarding the removal of the Canadian 
duty on wheat, wheat flour and semolina, a 
local newspaper last week added the ex- 

lanatory line: “Semolina is a variety of 

ran.” 
A BULLISH MULE MARKET 


A southwestern milling company has 
just been impressed with the widespread 
influence of the high cost of living. A 
few weeks ago, following repeated re- 
quests, it authorized the superintendent 
of a branch establishment to sell a mule 
which had been ailing, and purchase a ‘new 
and strong mule in its stead. The dis- 
carded mule brought $165. 


Recently the same branch found it nec- 
essary to purchase a third mule and, 
locating a good one, bought it for $225. 
An investigation discloses the fact that it 
is the same mule lately sold for $165. 
The name of the mule is Horace. 


NOTES 


C. H. Behrens, flour mill agent, Dallas, 
Texas, spent a part of last week visiting 
in this district. 


E. O. Moffatt, of the Moffatt Grain 
Co., returned early in the week from a five 
months’ visit in Japan. 


F. D. Larabee, president of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and Mrs. Larabee, returned this 
week from a five weeks’ vacation trip in 
the East and the West Indies. 


The Lee-Warren Milling Co., Salina, 
Kansas, has .work well under way on the 
500-bbl addition to its mill, which will give 
the company a total capacity of 1,500 bbls. 
The new mill will be ready for operation 
about July 1. 


There is talk of a flour mill to be built 
at Galatia, Kansas, a village in north- 
western Barton County. Galatia is to be 
on the Gulf, Plainville & Northern Rail- 
road, and expects also to be the terminus 
of an extension of the Santa Fe branch 
west from Holyrood. 

In paying an overage due a buyer in 
connection with a tangled skein of flour 
sold and resold on the recent market ad- 
vance, a southwestern milling concern 
comments: “We are charging this to a 
special account entitled ‘Account of Edu- 
cation in the Matter of Re-Sale Con- 
tracts.’ ” 

The Guthrie (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has let the contract for equipment to 
enlarge the capacity of its mill to 700 bbls 
and to enlarge its self-rising flour plant to 
250 bbls per day. At the same time con- 
crete tank wheat storage of 100,000-bu ca- 
pacity will be built. Later on the com- 
pany contemplates building a further 
300,000 bus additional storage. 


The Romine Milling & Elevator Co. is 
the style of a new concern at Wellington, 
Kansas, just organized, with $10,000 capi- 
tal, to build a small mill there. It is un- 
derstood that the plant will be of the 
— type. S. L. Romine, formerly an 
employee of the Aetna Mills, is the active 
man, and associated with him are H. M. 
Lichty, a local merchant, and H. F. Har- 
baugh, a farmer. 

J. L. Rodney, president of the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., said while in 
town this week that wheat in that district 
is in splendid condition, with a crop prac- 
tically assured. R. W. Arndt, of the 
same concern, who spent the week in 
town, says that the wheat north of Abilene 
is in perfect condition. South of town it 
is not quite so good, but the whole terri- 
tory, extending west to Salina, shows a 
most satisfactory prospect. 


In a letter dated yesterday, Charles L. 
Roos, sales-manager of the Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington, Kansas, says: “We 
have had a number of drizzling rains, 
from one-third to three-fourths of an 
inch,—just a nice, easy downpour, ever 
drop of which soaked into the ground. 
You should see the wheatfields. A trip 
around Sumner and neighboring counties 
would convince any: one that there will be 
some wheat raised in Kansas. I have not 
met a farmer who is grumbling. It is 
really uncanny, for the farmer usually 
borrows trouble; this year it seems to be 
the miller, the merchant and the poli- 
tician.” 


WICHITA 


Mill reports indigate a good flour de- 
mand, especially from local and south- 
western territory, due in part to the fact 
that many consumers are laying in stocks 
to meet requirements for an unusual 
length of time, for fear of still higher 
prices. 

Most mills are running full time; how- 
ever, a few millers are of the opinion that 
a decided curtailment in operations will 
be seen soon after present contracts are 
executed. 

With the exception of established trade, 
eastern business is sluggish, as buyers are 
indisposed to accept mill quotations. 

A noticeable advance in flour prices has 
occurred. Values indicated by leading 
southern Kansas and northern Oklahoma 
mills: best Kansas hard wheat flour, $13@ 
13.20 bbl; straight bran, $2@2.10 per 100 
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lbs; mill-run bran, $2.10@2.20; shorts, 
$2.30@2.40,—in straight or mixed cars, 
delivered within lc rate territory. 

Feed is in excellent demand, at ad- 
vanced prices. 

Wheat demand is ; and mills are 
taking practically all available. Receipts 
for five days were 55 cars, against 67 same 
time last week, and 204 last year. Range 
of sales on No. 2 hard wheat was $2.62@ 
2.80, delivered Kansas City rate points, or 
23@25c over Kansas City May option, de- 
livered Kansas City. 

Corn prices range $1.56@1.64, but very 
few sales are being made. Receipts were 
somewhat lighter than usual. 

ee 


Southern Kansas and northern Okla- 
homa received further rains this week, 
and reports indicate further improvement 
in the condition of growing wheat. 
Wichita and vicinity have received the 
normal April precipitation, while many 
other points: have exceeded this mark. Es- 
timates for the 1917 Kansas wheat yield 
range between 48,000,000 and 90,000,000 
bus. Should favorable conditions continue, 
it is the belief that southern Kansas will 
not fall as far below the general average 
as the state as a whole. 


NOTES 


R. W. Hoffman, manager of the Enter- 
prise plant of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
was in Wichita this week. 


J. W. Sauer, president of the N. Sauer 
Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kansas, in town 
this week, said wheat in southeastern Kan- 
sas is in fair to good condition. 

Seventy million bushels of wheat in 
Kansas this year is the estimate of C. V. 
Topping, secretary of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, based on reports re- 
ceived, after recent rains, from all sec- 
tions of the Kansas wheat belt. 

J. C. Regier, secretary and manager of 
the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
in the city this week, stated that milling” 
conditions are somewhat improved; also 
that the recent rains have made it pos- 
sible for the production of a fair to good 
crop in his vicinity. 

Executives of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. held a conference this week at which 
they discussed plans for making addi- 
tions to their Fort Scott, Enterprise and 
Cherokee (Okla.) plants. It is their in- 
tention to build concrete storage tanks at 
each of these points. 

The Enid (Okla.) Milling Co. recently 
issued the following notice to all em- 
ployees: “Realizing the increasing cost of 
food and all necessities brought about by 
the unusual conditions, we have decided 
to give our workingmen a war bonus of 
25c per day, to continue until the close of 
the war.” 


The marriage of F. Andrew Smith, 
sales-manager of the Kansas Milling Co., 
to Miss Stella Holmes, of Wichita, was cel- 
ebrated Wednesday. After a brief honey- 
moon trip to Kansas City and St. Louis, 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith will make their home 
at Wichita. Mr. Smith has been associated 
with the Kansas company for about eight 
years. 





OKLAHOMA 


Two rains this week supplied the wheat 
district of Oklahoma with moisture vary- 
ing from half an inch to an inch, Rain 
and warm weather have brought the fields 
out, and the wheat is as well advanced as 
could be wished. The loss of acreage is 
slight. 

For the past 10 days the cost of wheat 
has been above the Kansas City market. 
In cases the farmer was paid as high as 
$2.60, and car lots sold up to $2.75 f.o.b. 
Three-year-old wheat has been coming to 
market, and it appears that practically all 
Oklahoma first-hand stocks are now 
cleaned up. 

With the continued advance in prices, 
Oklahoma mills have been making big 
sales of flour, and most of them are on 
full time. Late in the week, however, 
trade fell off and is now rather slow. Pat- 
ents, for delivery in the state, are held at 
$13.20. Mill-run bran is selling at $2.25 
per 100 lbs, sacked. “ 


In the case involving the proposed raise 
in carload minimum loading of mill prod- 
ucts in Oklahoma, the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway asked for 20 days in which 
to prepare and file a brief; millers’ repre- 
sentatives made the same request, so that 
further developments are delayed for a 
total of 40 days. 
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The conditions surrounding the wheat 
market have been so violently irregular 
that they have made for extremely broad 
swings, and there is no evidence of any 
change in this respect. The price for 
flour has advan to $12@12.50 for 
spring wheat patents in wood. Trade has 
not been heavy, as there is not a great 
deal of flour to be had. Distributors re- 
port that stocks on hand have been ab- 
sorbed, and they are anxious for more 
flour to meet the daily demand. 

Mill prees are very firm, with many not 
disposed to make offers, owing to the 
impossibility of getting any volume of 
cash wheat. Where farmers are willing 
to sell their wheat, the mills are able to 
make sales with some degree of safety. 
Winter wheat flour has not been quite as 
strong as spring, but prices are very high. 
Low-grades are scarce, and higher than 
patents were a short time ago. 


OPERATIONS OF ALLIED COMMISSION 


Press dispatches from Chicago have 
contained repeated statements claiming 
that the Allied Commission was making 
huge amounts of money out of the future 
market by its transactions, and operations 
were on such a scale that it was control- 
ling the market. 

People in close touch with the opera- 
tions of the Wheat Export Co, have em- 
phatically denied that they had such large 
business. They were charged a short time 
ago with holding an enormous line of May 
wheat, but this was denied, and it was 
shown that they had not had for months 
over 500,000 bus at any time which had 
not been immediately changed for cash 
wheat. 

Owing to the congested condition of the 
May and the fact that dealings in cash 
were being based on the July delivery, 
the commission has bought July and Sep- 
tember. It has not at any time, it is 
stated, had any large holding of either 
delivery, and purchases have represented 
contracts to be turned into cash at the 
earliest possible moment. Whatever 
profit has been made by the advances has 
been so much direct saving in the price 
of the cash wheat. 

Those with closest knowledge of the 
situation say that the holdings of the 
July delivery are comparatively mod- 
erate, and within a few weeks will all be 
exchanged for cash wheat. Dealings on 
the basis of May for cash wheat have 
almost entirely ceased. 

This week a considerable quantity of 
July was sold, but had only temporary 
influence on the market. There appears 
to be evidence that some other large in- 
terest is heavily interested in the market, 
and endeavoring to shift the responsi- 
bility for the congested conditions onto 
the shoulders of the Wheat Export Co. 
The federal investigation now in progress 
at Chicago will doubtless reveal the source 
of the holdings. 

Exports will probably continue at the 
present rate, with an increase after the 
opening of navigation. The supplies of 
wheat in sight, available before the new 
crop, are more than ample for the present 
rate of shipment, unless the supply of ton- 
nage to move the grain is greatly in- 
creased. 

Canadian supplies in the country are 
large, but farmers are unable to sell, 
owing to the congestion at western lake 
ports. With this congestion relieved with 
the opening of navigation, the glutted 
country elevators will be emptied and 
farmers’ marketings resumed, which will 
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bring the Canadian surplus into an avail- 
able position. 
EXPORT BUYING 


Export buying of wheat during the 
week was estimated at 500,000 to 1,000,000 
bus a day, part American and part Cana- 
dian. The principal buying was by the 
allies, who are the only ones in the market 
at present. For some time the allied 
buyers have only been taking grain when 
offered to them, and have not been bid- 
ding for it. 

There were reports that the allied gov- 
ernments were buying considerable quan- 
tities of corn, but this lacked confirma- 
tion, There has been evidence of good 
buying of oats, and it is estimated that 
Eo have avéraged about 500,000 

us a day for some time, taking the com- 
bined business in American and Cana- 
dian. 
STEAMSHIP CONDITIONS 


The allied boats are going steadily. A 
leading partner of one of the biggest 
English lines operating transatlantic 
service states that his line has more ves- 
sels than at the beginning of the war. 

Neutral sailings are very much delayed. 
There is a big fleet of about 30 loaded 
Dutch vessels lying in the Hudson. Some 
of these have been loaded for two months, 
and are waiting arrangements to sail. 
Whether they can sail or not, or whether 
there will be only occasional sailings, will 
depend on whether positive assurance can 
be given that the food, feedstuffs and oth- 
er articles will not get into Germany. 


NOTES 


A. F. Janss, New York flour broker, 
received the congratulations of his friends 
on the Exchange last week, on the advent 
of a baby boy in his home. 


There is strong inquiry from abroad for 
rye flour, mostly from Scandinavian mar- 
kets. Rye flour handlers in New York 
say upwards of 30,000 bbls could be sold 
if obtainable. 

Among the millers visiting New York 
last week were Benjamin Stockman, sec- 
ond vice-president and general manager 
of the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., and 
E. N. Fairchild, president of the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Milling Co. 

Discussing the action of the Canadian 
government in placing wheat, wheat flour 
and semolina on the free list, members of 
the New York grain trade argue that the 
attitude of the Dominion might result in 
creating new activity in trading here. 
Some members believe that the: shortage 
in milling wheat in this country will be 
relieved by this action. 

According to a circular letter issued by 
Pillman & Phillips, Liverpool, Eng., un- 
der date of March 19, imported flour on 
spot was bringing 8s per 280-lb sack more 
than the home product. Some American 
exporters seem to think that if this condi- 
tion still holds good there is an excellent 
opportunity to consign flour to United 
Kingdom markets advantageously, 

The British government has requisi- 
tioned all the ships of the International 
Mercantile Marine Lines which fly the 
English flag, and hereafter vessels of 
British registry on every sea will sail un- 
der admiralty orders. The Mercantile 
Marine craft are the last to be affected 
by the “nationalism” decree of the Brit- 
ish authorities. As rapidly as the vessels 
which sailed from this side for Europe 
on or after March 21 arrived at their 
destinations, the new regulations were 
applied. 

Since the purchase of flour for Great 
Britain has been taken over by the gov- 
ernment no details are to be had as to the 
basis on which these purchases will be 
made. Paul Robson, the official British 
government representative in New York, 
said that he could say nothing definite 


until after the arrival of the Allied Com- 
mission. Speaking unofficially, he said 
that in his opinion those who had flour 
sold on contract would be permitted to 
deliver it, but those who had freight space 
contracted for stood only a slight chance 
of being able to get it. 





BALTIMORE 


Batrimore, Mp., April 21.—The feature 
of the week was the scramble for supplies 
by the family or consuming trade, rich 
and poor alike rushing to stock up ahead. 
One dealer accommodated all comers at 
$1 bbl below the price at which he could 
replace, his sales even then showing a 
profit of $2@8 bbl. The market closed 
weak, the nominal advance for the week 
ranging 50@7éc bbl. 

Springs were strong but inactive. Fancy 
short patents were quoted at $12.20@ 
12.35; standard brands, $11.95@12.10; 
long patents, straights and cut-straights, 
$11.65@11.80; first clears, $10.95@11.20; 
second clears, $10.30@10.80,—98-lb cot- 
tons or 140-lb jutes, and 20@30c more in 
wood. Trading was light and scattered. 

Soft winters scarce and wanted. Pat- 
ents at the close were held at $11.45@ 
11.60, wood, 20@30c less in sacks, 40@45c 
less in bulk or buyer’s package; near-by 
straights, $10.60@10.85, bulk or buyer’s 
sacks, 10@15c more in cotton or jute, 40@ 
45¢c more in wood. demand pre- 
vailed from exporters, but lack of offer- 
ings prevented busiriess. Near-by straight 
brought up to $11, bulk, but $10.75 seemed 
to be best bid at the close. 

Hard winters advanced the least of any, 
and were slow at that. Patents at the 
wind-up were quoted at $12.55@12.70; 
straights, $12.30@12.45; clears, $11.40@ 
11.65,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 20 
@30c more in wood. Hard winters will 
have a poor show in this market until they 
get down to the price of springs or under. 

a of flour for the week, 78,271 

bls. 


NOTES 


There are 59 foreign steamers reported 
in port. 

Mayor Preston, of Baltimore, has a 
ointed a commission to look after the 
ocal food supply. 


Grain exports from Baltimore this week 
were 840,076 bus—303,848 wheat, 441,228 
corn and 95,000 barley. 

The Chamber of Commerce has indorsed 
the petition of the railroads seeking per- 
mission to advance freight rates. 

A ‘detail of 10 men from the Fourth 
Maryland Regiment is guarding the City 
Baking Co.’s bakery as a precautionary 
move. 

Brewers of this city have offered to cur- 
tail their production 50 per cent in order 
to conserve the grain for food and feed- 
ing purposes. 

On May 1 the United States Steel Cor- 
poration will advance the pay of its 8,000 
workmen at Sparrow’s Point, Md., an- 
other 10 per cent. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1916, to April 21, 1917, 1,461,824 bus; 
same time last year, 1,606,654. Range of 
prices this week, $1.95@2.68; year ago, 
974, @$1.17 44. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 21, 1916, to April 21, 1917, 490,323 
bus; corresponding period last year, 253,- 
386. Range of prices this week, $1.50@ 
1.6144; last year, 79@84c. 

Willard Thomson, vice-president ‘and 
general manager Baltimore, Chesapeake & 
Atlantic Railway Co., and a member of 


the Chamber of Commerce, died April 17 


at his home in Wilmington, Del., aged 79. 


Locally, f agnev for cash grain made new 
high records this week, as follows: wheat, 
No. 2 red western, $2.72; No. 2 red, $2.68. 
Corn, No. 3 or contract, $1.6114; cob, bbl, 
$7.50. Rye, No. 2 western for export, 
$1.98@2. : 

Visitors were A. F. Bates, manager 
Herndon (W. Va.) Milling Co; Thomas 
C. Bowling, miller, and E. B. Read, of 
W. E. Read & Co., grain, Charlestown, 
W. Va; F. D. Fish, grain, Ithaca, N. Y; 
M. A. Reckord, miller, Belair, Md; C. C. 
Gorsuch, miller, Westminster, Md; Glenn 
O. Garber, baker, Frederick, Md; H: A. 
Kline, miller, Mount Airy, Md. 

The Baltimore Dry Docks & Shipbuild- 
ing Co. is negotiating for the pure of 
property adjoining Fort McHenry, con- 
taining 20 acres, with 600 feet fronting 


-ment. 
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on Spring Garden, on which it proposes to 
cotatish one of the most ieaicte ship- 
building plants on the Atlantic seaboard, 
including repair shops, a floating dryd««, 

le to cost approximately 


The striking bakers are said to hive 
added to their ranks 90 to 100 Jewish }).:k- 
ers, which has had the effect of closing 
many of the smaller shops. The lar.er 
bakeries have greatly increased their « \\t- 
put, the closed shops and the continua ce 
of the 5c loaf ha given their sales a 
tremendous boost. re is talk to the 
effect that the Jewish strikers may stiirt 
a co-operative bakery with the view of 
holding their trade until the strike is s¢(- 
tled, but the leading bakeries have ;))- 
parently already taken over the Jewish 
trade. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., April 21.—The past 
week was a strenuous one in the local 
flour market. The ups and downs in 
wheat kept every one guessing as to what 
was the proper thing to do. Prices 
showed a net gain of 60@75c bbl on most 
grades, although the advance was at ties 
even greater. While it was believed that 
the advance in wheat was speculative, 
flour buyers have about become recone iicd 
to the: fact that prices are to continue 
high until the new crop is at hand. 

Unwise and unpatriotic buying of flour 
by consumers in this market has forced 
up prices needlessly. Stocks at all New 
England points are exceptionally light, 
and the difficulty in getting flour shipjed 
from the mill with any degree of prompt- 
ness has its effect upon the general sit.a- 
tion. Many offering flour on this market 
will not guarantee shipment until the 
last of May, and some even later. 

Those who had surplus flour on hand 
during the past two weeks reaped a h|iar- 
vest. Some buyers are willing to take a 
chance of the market going against them, 
and have purchased to some extent for 
mill shipment, shipping directions being 
given with the order in every instance. 
They are not paying so much attention 
to prices as they were a few weeks ago. 
They want the flour; and some fancy 
prices were paid this week for mill ship- 
Minneapolis patents have sold at 
$13.40@13.60 bbl, in wood, for shipment, 
while fancy special pa ranged $13.50 
@13.75, also in wood. 

Local distributors are behind in their 
deliveries. They have been swamped with 
orders’ from retailers on account of an 
abnormal increase in demand from fam- 
ily consumers. Some biz distributors 
have been unable to deliver even a single 
barrel of flour in wood. They are putting 
off prospective buyers with promises of 
delivery as soon as possible, but find it 
hard work. 

Kansas hard wheat patents have ad- 
vanced 25c or more per bbl above spring 
and soft winter brands. Sales of fancy 
Kansas patents in sacks were made dur- 
ing the week at $13.80, a record price 
for this market. Soft winter patents 
ranged up to $13.25 bbl, in wood, also a 
top price here. Some special short spring 
patents sold at $14, and one brand 
reached the extreme price of $14.25. 


Edward F. Richardson, a retired mem- 
ber of the New England grain trade and 
a member of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, died at his home in Svuth 
Acton, April 15. 


Daring the week two steamers sailed 
for France with full cargoes of flour for 
the allies. It was all Canadian, an: the 
bulk of it has been in store here for weeks 
awaiting arrival of steamers. 


The Retail Trade Board of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce collected $1,258 
for the purchase of a motor ambulance 
for the use of the troops of the Comon- 
wealth of Massachusetts. The general 
membership of the chamber is also col- 
lecting funds for an ambulance to be used 
ry the American Ambulance Corps 10 

rance. 


Articles of incorporation were (ied 


— the week by the — pon | 
Co ringfield ass., capital $2,500; 
Giusti Baling 30, New Bedford, Mass. 
capital $20,000; Merchants’ Baking (0- 


Pittsfield, Mass., capital $50,000; Simp- 
son & Rowland Co., Lowell, Mass., capital 
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90,000; Knapp & Bell Grain Co., Nor- 
walk, Conn., — $50,000; Tariffville 
Simsbu 


Grocery Cos ry, Conn., capital 
$50,000. , 

Mayor Curley, of Boston, is about to 
form a $100,000 food-producing corpora~ 


tion, composed of 50 business men of 
Boston, each to contribute $2,000. The 
money Will be used in leasing land for the 
plunting of vegetables, and the cultivation 
of the soil. It is intended to sell the prod- 
ucts at cost either to the governnient, the 
«tite, the city or the public. It is not 
intended that the investors shall profit or 
lose by the investment, which will be con- 
sidered simply as a loan until the crops 
are harvested. 


Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Birravo, N, Y., April 21.—The mills 
have about all they can do to keep up with 
the demand. Shipping directions are 
urgent, and with cars searee it is keeping 
the miller busy trying to explain the situ- 
ation to buyers who have stuff coming. 
The supply of cars —S streaks, being 


scarcest When most n b 
There have been very heavy sales of 
family patents, and dealers are anxious to 


get lle flour off their hands before a break 
Millers are doing the best they 
can in shipping out carloads to country 
points, where the belief in higher prices 
is even stronger than in the city. The 
mills are not selling anything at present 
except for slow shipment. 

Quile a good demand for bakers patent 
was reported at the advanced prices, but 
little inquiry for low-grades. 

Prices to the city trade were advanced 
to $13, wood basis, without checking the 
demand materially until the close of the 
week, when little eould be done. 

Winter wheat flour sellers say they have 
had a good trade up to date at about $1.25 
bbl advance on last week’s prices, and look 
for a continued fair business for all ex- 
cept pastry flour. Short winter patents 
are quoted at $19.65; standard, $12.40; 
pastry, $11.80,—in wood, track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour higher and scarce. No. 1 is 
quoted at $11; straight, $10.60; dark, 
$10.30,—in wood, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeed, especially bran, is higher for 
spot or prompt shipment, most of the mills 
having nothing to offer except May me 
ment, and are well sold up for that month. 
Dealers in the country say there is no use 
in buying feed when millers are unable to 
ship it. 

devine is coming very slowly in this 
state, but the farmer feels as if the time 
is near at hand when he can dictate prices 
to a certain extent, and there is nothing 
being done for shipment beyond May. 


comes. 


Canadian bran, we + shipment, is 
selling at $44, and middlings at $45, 
sacked, track, Buffalo. June shipment is 


quoted at $41. 

Winter wheat millers are asking $46 for 
bran, $48 for standard middlings and $47 
for mixed feed, track, Buffalo. Red dog 
higher and strong. 

Corn-meal prices are higher, but the 
mills seem to be busy night and day. 
Coarse meal has advanced about $7 ton. 
Hominy feed is up nearly $6 ton, and 
strong, owing to light offerings. Gluten 
feed higher, and spot offerings extremely 
light. Cottonseed meal in good demand 
and stronger. Oil meal higher, but offer- 
ings are fair and there is a disposition to 
sell at quotations, ; 

Rolled oats higher, and some business 
reported. No offerings of hulls. . 

A car of buckwheat was offered for 


shipment at $3.85 per 100 Ibs. A few tons 
of buckwheat flour were held at $4 per 
100 lbs, in store. 

THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills in this district 


for the week was 119,500 bbls, being 72 
per cent of capacity, compared with 117,- 
400, or 71 per cent, last week, 115,400, or 
69 per cent, a year ago, 114,450, or 83 per 
cent, in 1915, and 110,250, or 80 per cent, 


in 1914, 
NOTES 


J. R. Ness, of the Niagara Grain & 
Feeds, Ltd., Toronto, was in Buffalo this 


week, 

A. S. McDonald, of the A. 8. McDon- 
ald Commission Co., » Was on 
change this week, 

, Damage of $500 was done by fire that 
ollowed an explosion at the Buffalo Ce- 


teal Co.'s elevator last Monday. 
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Allan H. Baxter and J. W. Pettapiece, 
of the A. E. mare oe omg, Ba Ap- 
praisal Co., are in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The new concrete elevator, ay 
1,250,000 bus, at Erie, Pa., for the Erie 
Western Transportation Co., will be fin- 
ished by May 15. 

The 10c loaf of bread is now 12c and 
the. 6c loaf is 7¢ to the consumer in this 
city, as a rule. Not all bakers have ad- 
vanced their prices, but will probably do 
so. soon. 

The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co.’s 
force of employees erected a large - 
can flag on the mill this week, with 
speeches by Manager T. Morgan Bowen 
and others connected with the plant. 

The Grain Clearance Corporation is to 
continue its operations this season without 
profit, The allowance of one-quarter and 
one-third bushel per 1,000 bus from the 
vessels was. increased to one-half bushel 
for all grain carriers. This, it is believed, 
will overcome the losses last year. 


The big freighters which left here near- 


. ly two weeks ago are not yet out of the 


ice off this port, and one which left last 
Thursday is still in sight. The Emory L. 
Ford, with a cargo of Canadian wheat, 
which has been laboring with the ice pack 
for three weeks, was ea outside, but tugs 
were working to get her in. 


E. Bancasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaperpaia, Pa., April 21.—The 
strength of the flour market continues un- 
abated, and there has been a further ad- 
vance in prices of about $1 bbl. A number 
of relatively cheap lots available on the 
spot were picked up by buyers, but the 
mills did little business. Stocks are small, 
and there is apprehension on the part of 
the trade as to future supplies, But the 
rise was so rapid that buyers generally re- 
fused to follow it. 

Sales of standard bakers spring patent 
on the spot were made early in the week 
at $11.25, wood, and later at $11.50@12. 
At the close the mills are generally un- 
willing to sell below $12, wood, and many 
of them are asking more. Kansas straight 
sold at $11.25@12, wood. Moderate sales 
of soft winter —— were reported at 
$11@12, wood, and later at $11.20, jute, 
equal to $11.45 in wood. 

The reaction in wheat late in the week 
caused an unsettled feeling at the close, 
and the market was largely nominal. 


NOTES 


Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 8,842,985 
bus, against 14,725,719 for the same time 
last year. 

The Mifflin, Pa., Bread Co. has been 
incorporated by J. Howard Neely, with 
$15,000 capital. 

The Quaker City Mills are getting 
plenty of wheat at present, and are run- 
ning 24 hours a day. 


It is reported that the sharp rise in 


* price of flour has forced a number of bak- 


ers in the Lehigh valley out of business. 

Edward R. Sharwood, secretary of the 
Maritime Exchange, who recently had an 
abdominal operation perferaned is re- 
ported progressing finely. 

The Alliance Macaroni Mfg. Co., of 
Wilmington, Del., has been incorporated, - 
with ,000 capital, to manufacture 
macaroni, spaghetti, crackers, cakes, etc. 

Among the visitors on ’change were 
Dwight K. Yerxa, of Yerxa, Andrews & 
Thurston, Minneapolis, and Benjamin 
Stockman, second vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co. 

At the forty-second annual meeting of 
the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, on 
Thursday, the following directors were re- 
elected to serve three years: J. W. S. 
Holton, P. F. Young, James B. Bonner, 
Walter F, Hagar, William O. Hempstead, 
William M. Kerr and Nathan Hayward. 

The Commercial Exchange is urging the 

vernment to secure the services. of col- 
ege and university students to help farm- 
ers in planting wheat and corn, and in 
harvesting. According to L. G. Graff, 

resident of the exchange, there are at 
east 50,000 students available in the chief 
grain-growing states alone. 

Responding to the call for help in the 
western grainfields, a number of men have 
applied at the Bourse for information. 
The Department of Agriculture is bein 
urged by the Commercial Exchange 


eimerinis tous tate am 
transportation ve 
offered the use of the Bourse for the pur- 


Samvet S, Danrets. 





PITTSBURGH 

Prrrssuren, Pa., April 21.—This week 
there was a noticeable let-up on the part 
of housewives to purchase r in excess 
of near-by requirements. The result was 
more cautious buying by jobbers. How- 
ever, that the buying power had not spent 
its force to any extent was shown by the 
directions on old contracts, which were 
probably the best of any week on the pres- 
ent crop. On Thursday, spring patents 
were reported to have sold for $12.95 bbl, 
49-lb paper bags. Today, patents range 


_ $11.80@12.60, 49-lb paper bags; straights, 


$11.65@12.25, cotton. 

Kansas hard winters were slightly easier 
today, but are about 25c higher than last 
week, Patents ranged $11.80@12.40 bbl, 
49-lb paper bags; straights, $11.60@12.20, 
cotton. . 

Near-by millers had very little flour to 
offer, mainly on account of their inability 
to obtain the wheat from farmers. 
Straights ranged $10.75@11.50 bbl, bulk, 
with patents held about 30c bbl more. 

Millfeed sold at high record prices 
when bran brought $46.50 in sacks. The 
last few days show a decided falling off 
in demand, and more liberal offers from 
the West. Wholesalers do not look for 
any sudden drop in prices, due to light 
stocks- in dealers’ hands which will soon 
have to be replenished. Bran was quoted 
today at $43.50; standard middlings, $44; 
white middlings, $47@48; red dog, $48.75, 
—all in sacks. 

Ear corn quotations were up 10c bu, ow- 
ing to only two cars arriving here as 
the week. There was an urgent deman 
for shelled corn, and the market was firm 
and higher. 

Oats were only 114c higher, as receipts 
of this grain have been heavy for several 

eeks 


weeks. 

Receipts for the week: millfeed, 11 
cars; ear corn, 2; shelled corn, 35; oats, 
85. 

NOTES 

A. B. C. Patton, Washington, Pa., and 
J. F. Singer, DuBois, Pa., were on change 
this week. 

Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands to the grocery trade at $13@14 bbl, 
49-lb paper bags. 

D. V. Heck, of the grain firm of Hard- 
man & Heck, of this city, has returned 
from the Pacific Coast. 

It is reported that next week the local 
bakers will advance the price of their 
bread to a basis of two ounces for a cent. 

Harlow S. Lewis, of the Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Mankato, Minn., who represents 
the mill here; H. J. Wilhelm, local repre- 
sentative Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City; Hugh W. Brown, manager 
local office Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and 
Jesse C. Stewart, local flour broker, were 
among flour men who attended the annual 
meeting of the West Virginia Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association at Parkersburg, this 
week. W. A. Low. 





To Tax Grain For Liquor 


Wasuinoton, D.~C., April 21.—An in- 
teresting voluntary proposition was sub- 
mitted to the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture recently by a committee of dis- 
tillers representing the largest liquor in- 
terests in the country. It was headed by 
Joseph Beber, president of the National 
Distillers’ and Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ 
Association. 

Their plan, they say, would cut down 
demands for grain 15,000,000 bus per year. 
The present output of distillers and brew- 
ers in the count ge 7 640,000,000 bus 
of grain annually. Under the plan sub- 
mitted, a fed tax might be imposed 
upon the materials used in the manufac- 
ture of liquor, which would have a tend- 
ency to lower production and force out ‘of 
bond the reserve of liquors. The distillers’ 
committee pointed out that to shut off pro- 
duction of alcohol would be impossible, as 
enormous quantities are used in munitions 
manufacture. 

The hearing was a purely voluntary 
statement, and not in connection with any 
bill or resolution. It may have some 
weight in the action that will be taken by 
Congress in placing heavy taxes on the 
output of beer and whisky. 

Ricwarp B. Watrovs. 
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ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., April 21—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills this week 
was 15,500 bbls, of which 11,900 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 77 
per cent of capacity, compared with 13,- 
800, or 67 per cent, last week, 9,800, or 
48 per cent, a year ago, and 11,900, or 
59 per cent, two years ago. 

ills reported an increase in demand 
for flour. The consuming trade was ap- 
prehensive in regard to supplies, and 
practically all orders were for prompt 
shipment. Grocers, bakers and jobbers 
wanted small supplies, and they wanted 
them shipped immediately. There was a 
big increase in shipping directions, and 
mills ran almost full time to get the stuff 
out, 

The sharp upturn in wheat caused flour 
a to soar to unprecedented levels. 

pring patents jumped $1.50 bbl, selling 
at $13.50, wood, Boston. They sold here 
at $13@138.50, wood. 

Spring clears were also $1.50 higher. 
Sales ranged $11@12.50, wood, Boston, 
wa not much business was reported over 

12. 4 

Spring low-grade flour advanced 50c@ 
$2, selling at the highest prices ever re- 
ceived here. Sales ranged $7.50@8.25, 
jute, Boston. One mill that makes a 
fancy low-grade sold a car at $10.25, jute, 
New York. Local supply is very light. 

Offers from winter wheat mills were 
limited, and some withheld quotations. 
They refused to accept business from 
either Boston or New York, owing to the 
scarcity of wheat and the pressing local 
orders. Many grocerymen and bakers 
wanted from one to five barrels of winter 
straights, and the mills were busy taking 
care of this trade. Prices advanced $1@ 
1.25 bbl, sales of winter straights being 
made at $12.25@12.50, wood, Rochester. 

ye flour was in active demand and 
mills ran full time when they could get. 
the grain. Rye was very scarce, and the 
countryside was scoured to get enough to 
keep the mills running. Prices jumped 
$1.50@1.75 bbl, sales being made locally 
at $11.50@11.75, wood. Nothing was of- 
fered to the outside trade, although there 
were many inquiries. 

Graham flour soared $1.25@1.50 bbl, 
mills having a good demand. Sales were 
made early in the week at $9.25@9.50, 
wood, Boston, but later they confined 
sales to local buyers at $10.50@10.75, 
wood. 

Entire wheat flour rose $1 bbl under 
light offerings and a brisk inquiry. Small 
buyers wanted prompt stuff, and paid 
$1.75@1.95, wood, Rochester. Nothing 
was done with Boston or New York. 

There was an active demand for mill- 
feeds, but some millers said there did not 
seem to be so much snap- to the trade. 
The high prices and the fact that cattle 
are being turned out to pasture cut down 
demand. Spring bran sold at $46@47, in 
100’s, Boston, most mills obtaining the 
outside price. 

Spring middlings sold as high as $50, 
in 100’s, Boston, although the ruling price 
was $49, with an active demand. Winter 
bran sold at $48 and winter middlings at 
$49. Rye feed was advanced to $46, in 
100’s, Rochester, with a good demand. 
Corn meal advanced $3 to $68. 


NOTES 


The pure food show of the Rochester 
Retail Grocers’ Association was a big 
success. Millers who exhibited were well 
pleased with results. 


Winter wheat brought $2.70@2.75 bu 
here this week, and it was reported that 
as high as $3 was paid. One mill bought 
some rye at $2.17. The scarcity of these 
grains is becoming acute. 

_The Deininger bakery advanced bread 
prices this week, the small loaf Ic and 
the large loaf 2c. William Deininger 
said: “Even if bread should ever go to 
twice its present price it would still be 
the least expensive food, when the nour- 
ishing quality and cost are considered.” 


Demanding that a standard minimum 
wage be established in the various 
branches of the trade, the union bakers 
of Rochester have presented new agree- 
ments to their employers, as the existing 
ones expire May 1. The minimum wage 
paid and the standard asked are as fol- 
lows: foremen $21, ask $25; oven hands 
or dough mixers $19, ask $22; bakers or 
bench hands $16, ask $19; helpers $13, 
ask $15. R. J. Arxrns. 
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The flour output of Chicago mills for 
the week ending April 21 was estimated at 
23,750 bbls, or 91 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 22,750, or 85 per cent, last 
week, 20,250, or 69 per cent, in 1916, and 
18,500, or 62 per cent, in 1915. 

The daily range of wheat values and the 
constant change of flour quotations has 
made it almost impossible for mill repre- 
sentatives and brokers to act quickly 
enough to make many sales. Flour, mainly 
the upper grades, is 75c higher than a 
week ago. 

. Transactions in instances have been very 
unusual. One lot of southwestern 95 per 
cent patents was booked by a Chicago buy- 
er at $7.80, was resold five times, each 
owner obtaining a profit of 20 to 50c bbl, 
and finally went into consumption at 
$11.80. 

Outside of the heavy bookings of Min- 
neapolis mill brands to the retail trade, 
mills in the Southwest did more business 
than those in other territories, unless it 
might have been one or two in Montana. 
Some good flour has come from that state, 
and at satisfactory prices, in instances 
ranging 20@40c bbl below the average 
spring wheat patent. 

To quote values at this time would be of 
little interest to the trade. At the close, 
there were sales made of soft wheat pat- 
ents from Illinois mills at $12.50, jute. 
Spring wheat patents had a range of 
$12.10@12.65, jute. Chicago mills were 
able to quote spring wheat patents some- 
what lower than their competitors in Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas. 


MARGINS BETWEEN BOARD MEMBERS 


A marginal price on July wheat of 
$1.85, and on September of $1.65, was 
fixed by the directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade at a special meeting held 
today. The directors, in a circular to the 
trade explaining their action, say it is 
taken under the provisions of rule 20, 
which provides that, in case of disputes 
between members as to marginal require- 
ments, such disputes shall be determined 
by the board of directors. 

The action must not be construed as a 
determination of the intrinsic value of 
wheat for the deliveries mentioned; on the 
contrary, it is merely a method provided 
to protect members having open contracts 
against unusual fluctuations due to war, 
crop conditions, political developments or 
inadequate transportation facilities. 

It is not obligatory on the part of the 
trade to work under this marginal rule, 
unless it chooses to. It has nothing to do 
with fixing market prices for wheat, and 
applies only between members of the 
Board of Trade for marginal purposes. It 
gives a fixed basis for calling margins. A 
seller can call on the buyer to margin 
from $1.85 to the market price for July 
wheat, and 10 per cent below it. The buy- 
er can call from $1.85 up to the market, 
and 10 per cent above it. 

Some confusion in the trade has resulted 
from a misunderstanding of the meaning 
of marginal price. It has nothing to do 
with arrangements for margins between a 
customer and a broker or commission 
house, as that is a private affair between 
them. Some have also been perplexed by 
reports that Congress might fix a maxi- 
mum = for wheat, marginal and maxi- 
mum being confounded. 

NOTES 

J. B. Johnston, Chicago manager of the 
New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., 
will move his office on May 1 to room 1524, 
Lytton Building. 

Frank B. Rice, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Star & Crescent Mill- 


ing Co., Chicago, will return tomorrow 
from Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Secretary Husband has mailed to all 
members of the Federation a complete 
copy of the report of the meeting of direc- 
tors and delegates. This was exceptionally 
early for a report to be issued. 


Corn millers are having an excellent de- 
mand for practically all of their products. 
Saturday, corn flour was quoted at $8 
bbl, in 140-lb jutes, and corn grits were 
offered at $3.84 per 100 Ibs, in sacks. 


The American Milling Co., Peoria, IIL, 
manufacturers of concentrated feedstuffs, 
will build a fireproof 1,000,000-bu elevator 
and storage house at Sucrene Station, near 
Peoria. 

Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
left last evening for Hollister, Mo., where 
the millers’ camp meeting will be held. 
He will remain there the greater part of 
the coming week, arranging for the gath- 
ering. 

While a great deal of flour is being sold 
to the retail trade, many flour salesmen 
covering Illinois and Wisconsin have been 
taken off the road. The mills prefer to 
await a time when. conditions are more 
settled. 


Professor Harry Snyder, of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago, Friday, returning from Jackson- 
ville, Fla., where he attended a meeting 
of the Southeastern Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

May wheat ranged $2.21@2.44 and 
closed with a gain of 6c. July ranged 
$1.885,@2.11, and September $1.634,@ 
1.89. Net gains for the week were 45%,@ 
6%,¢c, the latter on July. The close was 
unsettled. 

A Columbia, Mo., miller writes that he 
has never seen the people so crazy to buy 
flour. Small families are buying 200, 500, 
1,000 and 2,000 lbs, fearing a famine. A 
corn meal miller reports buying in the 
same way. 

September wheat is regarded as the de- 
livery that will have to carry the hedges 
against winter and spring wheat on this 
side of the international line, also those of 
Canadian wheat, and withstand the selling 
on peace prospects. 

Charles A. Greenlee, secretary of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, in Chicago, Thursday, on his way 
to Buffalo, stated that there has been a 
decided improvement within the past 10 
days in the condition of growing wheat in 
Kansas. 

The general offices of the Federation 
on May 1 will be moved to suite 914, 
Royal Insurance Building, Chicago, in- 
stead of room 911. This change has been 
recommended by the officers of the or- 
ganization, as Secretary Husband requires 
more room. 

The removal of the duty on wheat by 
Canada has necessitated a readjustment 
of wheat values. The placing of all trad- 
ing in wheat in Canada on a sample basis 
will make it more difficult to trade in, this 
side of the international line, as it will 
have to stand on its merits. 

There are no prospects of May deliver- 
ies of foreign oats this year, unless arriv- 
als are- heavy. There were 645,000 bus 
contract wheat here at the beginning of 
the week, over half of which has ew 
withdrawn. Of corn there were 114,000 
bus. Expectations are that stocks of con- 
tract wheat will be reduced by May 1 to 
the exhaustion point. 

A cargo of 125,000 bus No. 1 Manitoba 
wheat was bought by a local miller to 
come here, shipment to be made at the 
opening of navigation. A rate of 51,c is 
being paid to ship wheat from Fort Wil- 
liam to Buffalo, and the Chicago rate will 
be about the same. A few cars of Mani- 
toba wheat were bought for rail shipment 
from Duluth by the same interest. 


Red winter wheat commands 27@30c 
over May, with sales for 30-day t 
at 27c over. There is very little coming 
in, and millers have hard work to supply 
their requirements. No. 2 hard winter, 
which was 20c over en | at the be £ 
of the week, weakened to 16@18c pre- 
mium. Low-grades have dragged, and 
although No. 2 hard sold at $2.5714 on 
track and 12c over May in store, and No. 
3 red at $2.64, the poor stuff was 75c@$1 
under the May. 

A shifting of the holdings of May 
wheat, corn and oats has been made quietly 
of late. ‘The allied governments have re- 
duced their holdings by exchanging the 
futures for the cash grains needed for 
shipment, and in corn and oats especiall 
their interest has been largely reduced. 
One house that had 10,000,000 bus May 
oats bought, has less than 2,000,000 on 
hand, the balance having been exchanged 
at different times for the cash oats in 
various positions, without the trade be- 
coming aware of it. 

Charles H. ae tp of the ee go (I.) 
Milling Co., and president of the Millers 
National Insurance Co. and the Millers 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., is at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, where he recent- 
ly underwent an operation for a cataract 
on his eye. For the first time in many 
years, Mr. Seybt was unable to preside at 
the meetings of the insurance companies, 
held in the general offices of the organi- 
zations last week. C. B. Cole, Chester, 
Ill, vice-president of the former, and W. 
L. Harvey, New Prague, Minn., of the 
latter, presided at the respective meetings. 

Holdings of grain futures by the allied 
governments are 15,000,000 bus July and 
September wheat, and possibly some May ; 
12,000,000 bus May and July corn, and 
12,000,000 bus May oats. All were bought 
at lower prices than now prevail, and show 
a big profit. Recently they sold 2,000,000 
bus May wheat and bought July at a profit 
of 60c on May, July being taken back at 
30c under the May. On Thursday they 
sold over 2,000,000 bus July at an average 
profit of 30c, and bought the September at 
25@30c under the July.. There has been a 
net profit of 90c bu on the two turns, 
which on 4,000,000 bus would be $3,600,000. 





No Mail For Germany 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 21.—The 
Postmaster-General has issued an order 
suspending mail service to Germany, and 
instructing all United States post-offices to 
refuse to accept any mail destined for 
Germany and also any directed to points 
in Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg, Bul- 
garia and Turkey. Exchange of postal 
money orders between the United States 
and the German empire has also been sus- 
pended. 
Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Rye Grain Scarce 


Frank H. Blodgett, president Blodgett 
Milling Co., Janesville, Wis: 

Sales of rye flour during April have 
been in excess of normal, largely due, we 
believe, to the fact that, earlier in the 
season, less flour was booked for deferred 
shipment than usual. Stocks at all points 
seem to be light. 

The supply of rye grain in the country 
is apparently considerably less than usual 
for this time of year. In fact, rye is al- 
ready so scarce that it is with great diffi- 
culty that we are able to cover our daily 
sales. 

In our opinion, there is not sufficient rye 
in the country at present to supply the 
ordinary normal requirements of con- 
sumption until the new crop moves. If 
such proves to be the case, the price will 
be advanced to a point that will restrict 
consumption to the quantity available. 

The outlook for the growing crop of rye 
in this territory is excellent. 


Rye, Barley and Buckwheat Crops 


Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of rye, barley and buckwheat in the 
United States by years, together with com- 
parisons, as estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture (000’s omitted): 

-—Rye—_ -—Barley—, Buckwheat 


bus acres bus acres bus acres 

- 47,383 3,096 180,927 7,674 11,840 845 

--» 64,060 3,129 228,851 7,148 15,056 769 
+ 42,779 2,541 194,953 7,565 16,881 
-++ 41,381 2,667 178,189 7,499 13,833 
+--+ 86,664 2,117 223,824 7,530 19,249 
+ 83,119 2,127 160,240 7,627 17,549 
.-+ 84,897 2,185 173,832 7,743 17,598 
- 29,520 2,196 173,321 7,698 14,849 
+++ 81,851 1,948 166,756 6,646 15,874 
- 81,566 1,926 153,597 6,448 14,290 
- 83,374 2,001 178,916 6,324 14,642 


’ ing $1.50 ton. Good 
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WISCONSIN 


Mitwavxeez, Wis., April 21.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 4 
weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 12,600 
this week, eo ager Ag per cent of 
capacity, owing to mills operating Sun- 
days, and was the largest output since 
July. Last week, mi with the same 
capacity turned out 11,000, or 92 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with a capacity of 24,600 
turned out 12,000, or 48 per cent. 

Flour business was exceptionally good, 
millers making liberal bookings both for 
prompt and deferred shipment. Buying 
was general and from all sections. — 

Choice brands of hard spring wheat 
patent advanced sharply, and were quoted 
at $12.75@12.80, with straight $11.85@12, 
all in wood. 

Shipping directions came in freely, and 
millers were able to load out considerable 
flour, owing to their ability to obtain more 
equipment. 

Clears were in good demand: prices fol- 
lowed the advance in patent, and were 
quoted at $11@11.25, in jute. Mills have 

ractically nothing to offer for next 30 

ays. Loading orders came in freely. 

Kansas straight was in excellent de- 
mand, and was quoted at $11.80@12, in 
cotton. 

Corn meal advanced sharply. Both yel- 
low and white were quoted at $3.68 in 100- 
Ib cotton sacks, with demand d from 
all sections. Grits were quoted at $3.69, 
with good demand. 

Corn flour was held firmly at $4.25 in 
100-lb sacks. Mills made good sales for 
shipment to Cuba. 

Millfeed was aot and higher, advanc- 

usiness reported for 
prompt shipment, but the difficulty was to 
obtain cars. Local mills sold bran freely 
at $41 for May delivery: Hominy feed is 
held at $55 ton. Gluten feed advanced $1. 
Offerings were very light from northwest- 
ern country mills. Transit feed at eastern 
junction points commands good premiums. 
There was little trading in deferred ship- 
ment stuff, as buyers and sellers were out 
of line in their ideas of values. 

The state trade in millfeed was good. 
Country dealers buy in mixed cars with 
flour, but prompt shipment is wanted. 
Shippers found no difficulty in selling all 
grades for quick delivery. Fancy screen- 
ings were in good demand, but off-grades 
were dull, 

Milling wheat was in excellent demand. 
Millers bought all choice offered. Stocks 
on hand are moderate. Top price for No. 
1 northern, $2.56. 


NOTES 


Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 221; corn, 133; oats, 224; barley, 
215; rye, 46; flaxseed, 2. 

J. E. Feeley, Fifield, Wis., is sounding 
sentiment in and about Prentice, with a 
view to erecting and operating a flour and 
feed mill. 


R. A. Smith, of the New Cassel mill, 
Campbellsport, Wis., will grind only feed- 
stuffs hereafter, but flour still will be dealt 
in, both wholesale and retail. 


The Cargill Grain Co. has sold its ware- 
house at Mondovi, Wis., to Fred DeBroux, 
and its elevator at Seymour, Wis., to 
Charles H. Quackenbush, of Green Bay. 


Sealed bids for the bakery and kitchen 
equipment for the new $750,000 Milwaukee 
County House of Correction will be re- 
ceived, until April 27, by Frank 0. 
Phelps, county cleark. 


The L. Teweles Seed Co., Milwaukee, 
will erect a seed warehouse, elevator and 
cleaning plant to cost about $150,000. ‘Ihe 
building will be 150x180, of re-enforced 
concrete, brick and steel. 


To avoid any possibility of errors in 
weights in the present abnormally high 
prices of all grains, the Milwaukee Cham- 

r of Commerce has employed J. J. Cun- 
ningham, of New Jersey, an expert to test 
all scales under the supervision of the 
weighing and inspection department of the 
chamber. 


The Wisconsin legislature has enacted 
an amendment to the law relating to the 
method of sale of commodities, which 
fixes the term “ton” to mean a net weight 
of 2,000 avoirdupois pounds, to the effect 
that such weight shall be effective unless 
it should be inconsistent with the special 
agreement of the parties concerned. 


H. N. Witson. 
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The stringency in the flour market is 
this week even more acute than seven days 
ago. Although there is no shortness in the 
bread supply, yet there is a bare sufficiency 
of supplies. Millers in the city are all 
behindhand with orders, while very little 
country flour is getting into this market. 
The shortness of over-sea flour is phenom- 
enal, and in the past three days fancy 
prices have been paid for imported flour 
of any kind. 


London millers, like all others in this 
country, are dependent for imported 
wheat on the authorities, who are believed 
to hold good stocks, but wisely, no doubt, 
hand out just enough to keep millers 
going. English wheat is a free market, 


and prices have crept up to about 90s per 
qr of 504 lbs, a record for at least half a 
century. 

Importers are in a bad position, freight 
difficulties and railway congestion having 
practically cut them off from North 
America, while lack of tonnage makes im- 
portation from Australia tough work. 

The official price of London flour today 
is 59@61s, but no miller would sell at less 
than 60s 6d@61s. Country flour is out of 
reach, millers refusing 62s 6d and even 
63s ex-rail in London. This is the natu- 
ral consequence of the rising trend of 
native wheat and the congestion on the 
railways, which makes the date of receipt 
of flour bought from country millers quite 
a problem. Over-sea flour on spot is worth 
66@70s, and even these prices may go 
higher tomorrow. 

Within the last five or six days over-sea 
flour ready for delivery has risen like 
quicksilver. Minnesota top patents, when 
available, are worth 70s ex-store, and that 
price has been paid in one or two cases. 
The difficulty is to discover who may hold 
a lot of choice white flour. Though bakers 
are not supposed to use other than 81 per 
cent flour in their bread, yet the prices 
noted below for various kinds of white 
flour are eagerly paid, presumably to buy- 
ers holding the controller’s license. 

Minnesota second patents are 69s ex- 
store, and 69s c.i.f. is said to have been 
paid for a good mark for prompt ship- 
ment. American spring wheat clears are 
as much prized as the choicest patents. 
For any fancy mark 67s 6d@68s 6d ex- 
store would readily be paid, while first 
clears bring at least 66s 64@67s. : 

Kansas top patents fetch 67s 64@68s 6d 


ex-store, but are very hard to find. For 
6 per cent flour 70s 6d c.if., plus war 
risk, has recently been asked from the 
other side, 

Manitoba export patents have been 
eagerly hunted up the last three days, and 
today a 76 per cent was sold at 67s ex- 
store, while an all-white flour made 68s. 
Canadian mills are asking unworkable 


Prices for 76 per cent flour. 

Australian flour is very scarce on spot, 
and has been realizing 66s 6d@68s ex- 
store. Up to about a fortnight ago a few 
Australian mills were offering, but since 
then no direct ¢.i.f. business has been done, 
though there have recently been some re- 
sales of flour on passage at 61s 6d, 62s 6d 
and 68s 6d e.i.f., plus war risk, which 
would now be about Is 3d per sack. 

There are few offers of American low- 
grade, which on s brings about 55s per . 
sack, while red dog is worth 46s landed, 





this being below the latest c.i.f. offers, of 
which there are few about. 


OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is again on the jump, Aberdeen 
being now quoted at £40 per ton, with 
Midlothian at £42@43. American coarse, 
medium and fine varieties are worth on 
spot £40. The price of oatmeal in Scot- 
land seems to be rising daily. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is quiet and cheaper. Bran is 
not worth more than £11 5s@£11 7s 6d 
per ton. Coarse middlings come at £13 10s. 


THE MONEY SITUATION : 

During part of this week, money has 
been practically unlendable at 21, per 
cent. It is still very abundant, and short 
loans are difficult to place at 3 per cent. 
Weekly loans have been fairly steady at 
4Y,@41. 

On the other hand, the discount market 
has shown a somewhat firmer tendency in 
view of the early resumption of treasury 
bill issues. Three months’ bank bills are 
offered at 41,,@4%5% per cent, four and six 
months’ bills at 454, and trade bills at 5@ 
5Y,. The bank rate remains unchanged at 
5% per cent, but it is thought possible it 
may be reduced this week. 

The stock of gold at the Bank of Eng- 
land, according to last week’s return, 
amounts to £53,962,294, compared with 
£55,970,306 at this time last year. The 
reserve stands at £34,588,004, against 
£41,516,411 a year ago. 


NOTES 


H. M. Pollock, of Shaw, Pollock & Co., 
Ltd., chairman of the Belfast Chamber of 
Commerce, was in London last week at- 
tending an assembly of members of the 
various chambers of commerce of the 
United Kingdom. He said that, owing to 
the freight situation, business in foreign 
flour was practically at a standstill. 


J. H. Kendrick has been given charge 
of the London office of H. N. Bathgate & 
Co., Bristol and London. Mr. Kendrick 
is well known on the London Corn Ex- 
change, having for several years repre- 
sented a French firm. Owing to illness he 
was obliged to leave the exchange a num- 
ber of years ago, but his health has so im- 

roved that he is now able to engage in 

usiness again. 

The price of bread has been advanced 
another penny, and is now Is per quartern 
loaf of 4 lbs. The advance is not due to 
the increased price of flour, but to the 
poorer yield of the flour that is being used. 
Bakers say that the present flour they have 
to use yields from 32 to 40 lbs less bread 
per 280 lbs than they formerly got from 
ordinary flour. The fact that bakers have 
to give full-weight bread has also helped 
to increase the price. 


LIVERPOOL, MARCH 27 

The foreign flour market continues dull 
and lifeless. So little is available on spot 
that prices asked have advanced Is per 
280 lbs, which prevents business of almost 
any kind, and as most of the flour to arrive 
has already passed into the hands of con- 
sumers, very little is offering on resale, 
and that is held at such extreme figures 
that trading has come to a complete stand- 
still. 

Home millers are consequently securin 
the monopoly of the business passing, an 
quite a demand is reported, though 
of a purely consumptive character, at un- 
changed prices, regulation straights being 
still quoted at 60@6I1s per 280 lbs. In 
comparison, American export grades have 
no attraction at 69@70s. 

American and Canadian millers, through 
scarcity of freight, are unable to make 
any practicable offers, prices indicated 
being so much above spot parity as. to 
make them quite prohibitive. 

‘Low-grade flours on spot are again 


dearer, but somewhat irregular in order 
to effect sales. At the same time there is 
a fair inquiry, and a moderate trade is 
passing. America now asks 55s c.i.f. for 
second bakers and 44s 6d for red dog, 
which, being above buyers’ views, check 
business. 
FROM THE TRADE 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool: The 
flour market is firm at advancing prices. 
Little new business is passing, owing to 
the difficulties in securing freight. A line 
of red winter 76 per cent extraction sold 
for April-May shipment at 62s@62s 6d 
c.i.f. Low-grade flour are in good demand, 
and red dog on spot has advanced 3s 6d@5s 
per sack. Minneapolis second clear is in 
demand, 52s «.i.f. — paid for 
April mill shipment, Liverpool and Glas- 
Ww. 


There is no cottonseed meal offering. 
Resellers of prime western linseed cake 
afloat ask £18 10s, 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MARCH 26 

The flour-importing trade of Glasgow 
is at present suffering from want of 
freight room. None of the mills are offer- 
ing this week. 

First clears are quoted at 66@67s. No 
prices are quoted for Manitoba patents 
and American soft winters. It is reported 
here that several mills on your side are 
closed down, as they cannot get any cars 
to convey the stuff to the seaboard. 

Local mills are as busy as can be with 
the wheat at their disposal. Practically 
all old-wheat flours have disappeared from 
the market. A few straggling lots have 
been sold at 70@71s during the last week, 
but the government grade flour is 62s@ 
62s 6d per 280 lbs. 

A further increase in the price of bread 
in Glasgow was announced today. Be- 
tween Aug. 21 and Dec. 4 of last year 
there were three advances, the price of 
the 4-lb loaf being increased during that 
period from 814d to 10%,d. The latest 
advance is from 10¥%,d to lid. The price 
of pastries, cakes, etc., will also be in- 
creased. 

The further dilution of flour, milled 
throughout the country during the last 
fortnight, is officially introduced to the 
loaf today, but consumers in Glasgow and 
Scotland will not experience its full effects 
for several weeks. There are still consid- 
erable stocks of higher grade flour on 
hand, and until these are used up in con- 
junction with the new regulation flour, the 
Scottish consumer will not make his 
acquaintance with the real “wheaten flour” 
loaf, as it has been described by the food 
controller. 


IRISH MARKETS, MARCH 26 


As far as forward business in flour is 
concerned, the position this week is un- 
changed. It is impossible to get any offers 
for shipment. Buyers are quite willing 
to pay a good price, but freight room is 
unobtainable. A good deal of flour is still 
to come on to both Dublin and Belfast, 
delayed shipments which, under ordinary 
circumstances, would have been dispatched 
in December and January. Some of this 
may turn up any day, which will cause 
relief to those who have been waiting for 
strong flours. Dublin has very little flour 
bought, and is chiefly dependent on home 


s. 

Passage lots of Minneapolis flour are 
still being quoted at 68s 6d@69s, full 
landed terms either port, subject to safe 
arrival. Millers cannot quote for ship- 
ment, owing to absence of freight room, 
although there are indications that some 
may be available shortly. There is noth- 
ing offering on spot. 

Spot lots of Kansas flour are cleared 
out, but some is expected shortly of war 
rade, which is being offered at 66s, full 
anded terms, either port. The forward 
position is still unsatisfactory; business 


could be done if there was any prospect 
of the goods being shipped. 

War-grade Manitoba flour, due shortly, 
is offering at 66s 6d Belfast, and 67s 6d 
Dublin, full landed terms. Offers for ship- 
ment at any price are not wuahle. 
There are still some odd lots of old white 
flour knocking about, which are command- 
ing a very heavy’ price, as high as 75s, 
Belfast, being paid for some during the 
week. 

American soft winters, outside brands, 
are offering at 66s ex-quay Belfast. Aus- 
tralian flour is in smaller compass, and 
cannot be secured under 68s. There is 
none of this flour in Ireland on spot, but 
it is being offered from English ports. 
For shipment, 67s net, c.i.f. Belfast, is 
about the price indicated. 

Mill offals are unchanged, and last 
week’s prices are repeated, good broad 
bran being worth £14 5s, and small red £12 
10s@£13. Coarse pollards are offered 
freely at £16 ton, but there is a lack of 
demand. In feedingstuffs generally there 
has been a distinct pause. Indian meal is 
dull and depressed. The only improve- 
ment noticeable has been in linseed cakes, 
which are reported as in better demand, 
but not any higher in price, £19 ex-quay 
Belfast being the nominal value. Decorti- 
cated cottonseed meal and cake are quoted 
at £18 ton. 





Price of Bakery Supplies 


Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $9.40. 

Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $9.30. 

Cottonseed oil, tierces, lb 17% @17%c. 

Lard, tierces, Ib 22c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $4. 

Canned peaches, California peeled, gallons, 
doz $4.50. 

Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7.50. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 50c. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 45c. 

Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, 1b 15c. 

Raisins. Sultanas, lb in cases 12%c. 

Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 9%c. 

Currants, lb in cases 23c. 


NEW YORK 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $9. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.25. 

Lard, tierces, lb 18c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $3.80. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 50c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 46c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 15c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 12c. 

Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 10c. 

Currants, lb in cases 20c. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $8.50. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $8.40. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.25. 

Lard, tierces, Ib 23c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $3.75. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $5.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $8. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 40c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 38c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 13c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 12c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 10c. 

Curranhts, lb in cases 19%c. 


BOSTON 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $8.05. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.06@1.10. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 23%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.85. 
Canned peaches (3-lb cans), doz $1.65@2.75. 
Canned blueberries (2-lb cans), doz $1.50@ 


Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 50c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 42c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 18c. 

Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 11@13c. 


CHICAGO 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $8.75 @8.85. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $8.40@8.65. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, Ib 17% @19c, 
Lard, tierces, lb 19% @20c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $3.60@3.80. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 13%c. 


KANSAS CITY 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $9.50@10. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $9.50@9.80. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.25. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 20@2i1c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $3.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $5. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib lic. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with a 
combined weal capacity of 40,800 bbls, 
was 20,920, or 51 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 22,190, or 54 per cent, 
last week, 16,085, or 39 per cent, a year 
ago, and 16,869, or 41 per cent, two years 


ago. 
oThe flour output of Tacoma mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 31,790, or 55 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 20,505, or 35 per cent, 
last week, 26,242, or 46 per cent, a year 
ago, and 11,762, or 23 per cent, two years 


ago. 
THE WEEK’S TRADE 

There has been a good demand for soft 
wheat flours during the week in coast 
markets, and some mills have been unable 
to meet requirements. Soft wheat flours 
based on yesterday’s market were quoted, 
basis 49-lb sacks: family patent, $10.60@ 
11.20; cut-off and straight, $9.50@10. 

‘There was an active demand from south- 
ern and southeastern states, and interior 
mills were able to place good orders, some 
of them being sold so far ahead that they 
refused to make bookings for near-by 
months. They quoted pastry flours at 
$10.30@10.50 bbl, basis 98-lb sacks, and 
cut-off at $10.30, basis 49s. 

Business in hard wheat flours is at a 
minimum. Dakota first patents are quot- 
ed at $11.60@13.10 bbl, and Montana first 
patents at $10.95@12.20, in 98-lb sacks. 

Millfeed continues strong, bran being 
quoted to jobbers at $36.50, shorts $39.50, 
and middlings $47.50. 

The wheat market at Seattle, instead of 
following yesterday’s > ¢ decline, ad- 
vanced to higher levels. Bid prices on the 
Exchange were: blue-stem and Turkey 
red, $2.32 bu; forty-fold, $2.27; club and 
fife, $2.25; red Russian, $2.22. Feeding 
barley sold at $51.50 ton, and oats ruled 
at $50@52. 

NOTES 


The 80-bbl Juliaetta ewer mill has 
been sold by F. C. Holbrook to Frank 
Vincent. 

The Jerome (Idaho) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co. plans to build a 200-bbl mill and 
35,000-bu elevator at Wendell, Idaho. 

Montana mills report increased flour 
demand from the East and West, and ex- 
pect to run to capacity the balance of the 
season. . 

E. P. Bronson, manager H. C. Cole Mill- 
ing Co., Chester, Ill., who has been spend- 
ing six weeks on the coast, was in Seattle 
this week. 

The contract for the construction of the 
500,000-bu addition to the Seattle port 
commission elevator has been let to P.-A. 
Harrington, of Seattle, for $79,392. 

With free wheat from Canada, Cana- 
dian wheat dealers are showing consider- 
able interest in this market, and some 
little business has already been put 
through. 

A rate of 55c per 100 Ibs on wheat and 
flour has been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, effective May 12, 
from Washington points to various points 
in Arkansas. 

John L. Campbell, of Missoula, Mont., 
has been appointed receiver of the Reser- 
vation Farmers’ Grain Co., insolvent, in 
an action brought by the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., of Minneapolis. 

The contract for supplying the Wash- 
ington state institutions with flour, ex- 
cepting the state penitentiary, has been 
awarded to the F. M. Martin Grain & 
Milling Co., of Cheney, Wash. 

With present prices for wheat in Aus- 
tralia, and present freights, Australian 


wheat could be delivered at Seattle at $2 
bu, or about 30c under Big Bend blue- 
stem. So far, no ocean space has been 
obtainable. 

The United States army quartermaster 
department, Fort Mason, San. Francisco, 
has asked for tenders, up to May 7, for 
400,000 lbs issue flour in lacquered tins, 
and 6,500 packages of macaroni in lac- 
quered tins. 


Late and abundant snows in central and. 


western Montana will furnish ample mois- 
ture for the crops, according to the Helena 
office of the weather bureau. The snow- 
line on the mountains at the end of March 
was lower than for 20 years. 

The Equity Co-operative Milling Co., 
recently incorporated at Missoula, Mont., 
with a capital of $1,000,000, is rted to 
contemplate building a 3,000-bbl mill at 
Great Falls, or two 1,500-bbl mills, one at 
Great Falls and one at Missoula. John C. 
Dooley, James E. Waite and E, J. M. 
Smith, all of Hall, Mont., are named as 
commissioners in the articles. O. M. Gerer, 
of Hamilton, is president; Joseph Dorr, 
of Florence, vice-president; Gefry 
Whitright, of Missoula, secretary-treas- 
urer. 





CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Cat., April 21.—The 
rapid advance in flour this week tended to 
shut off all buying. Jobbers erally 
have only limited stocks, but find it diffi- 
cult to interest their trade at pe 
prices. The larger bakers are fairly well 
supplied for 60 to 90 days, with only the 
small-lot buyer in the market, and then 
for only limited quantities for immediate 
needs. 

There was a good demand for cheap 
grades of north coast flour early in the 
week, at $9@9.40 bbl for blue-stem cut- 
offs. A further advance of 75c@$1 on 
apes 19 shut off all interest in this grade. 
Blue-stem patents on same date were 
| eran at $11.25@11.50, delivered San 

rancisco. 

A further advance has been made by 
local mills of 60c bbl on best family pat- 
ents. Prices now in effect, $11.20@11.50, 
49’s, cotton. 

Millfeed continues strong and in good 
demand at an advance of $2@3 ton. There 
is practically no feed being offered by 
north coast mills, and spot feed, particu- 
larly bran, is bringing record prices. One 
car was sold this week at $44 ton. Other 
feeds are equally scarce, shorts bringing 
$45@46, and middlings $51@52. 

Prices on all coarse grains have ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds. Northern 
blue-stem wheat, $3.85@3.90 per ctl; red 
Russian, $3.70@3.75; feed barley, $2.80@ 
2.85; December sold on April 19 at $2, 
and May at $2.78@2.831,; white oats, 
$2.70@2.75. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, April 21.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a combined 
capacity of 33,000 bbls, was 15,762 bbls, or 
47 per cent of capacity, this week, against 
17,825, or 52 per cent, last week. 

Two advances, aggregating $1 bbl, oc- 
curred in the local flour market this week. 
The current quotation on patents is $11.20 
bbl, which compares with an $8 market at 
the beginning of the year. Straights are 
listed at $10@10.40, valleys at $10.20, gra- 
ham at $11.20 and whole-wheat at $11.40. 

In spite of the high prices domestic 
trade is of larger volume-+han at any time 
this spring. Here, as elsewhere, consumers 
are stocking up heavily, anticipating a 
shortage later in the year. The inqui 
from outside points is also larger than it 
has been. No extensive government buy- 
ing is oe _ ~ territory, aside 

rom sup’ the n of troops now 
being on j 

Millfeeds have also advanced steadily, 

though not as fast as flour. Bran is listed 


to 1,000,000 b 

Oats have forged ahead at a rapid rate, 
with spot sales at $50@50.50 ton. Barley 
kept pace, with bids of $51.50 for early 


delivery. 
xi J. M. Lownspate. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Douturs, Mixn., April 23.—Flour was 
in disorder last week, due to conditions in 
wheat. Family trade was disturbed by 
high prices. Many bought for needs only, 
but others became panicky and bought 
large supplies. This demand is decreas- 
ing. Large buyers were reasonable and 
bought in s quantities. Most sales 
were small to fair for prompt and 60-day 
delivery. The highest prices recorded 
were paid, the advance for the week being 
about $1 per bbl. Mills do not look for 
present level to hold. 

Shipping facilities still far from nor- 
mal. Opening of navigation in about two 
weeks will improve conditions. 

A_ few inquiries received from import- 
ers, but no business can be done until the 
fixed buying policy of the British govern- 
ment is determined. 

Durum flour was fair, but actual busi- 
ness was very light. Prices are the high- 
est ever recorded and buyers take very 
small lots. Prices advanced 65c for the 
week, ; 

Rye flour advanced 55c per bbl, and 
trading was very: light. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
14,650 bbls of flour, or 40 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 13,460 bbls, or 37 per cent, 
the previous week, and 17,525 bbls, or 49 
per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed is active. Mills sold some small 
lots in part cars with flour. With spring, 
demand should soon become less acute. 


NOTES 


Oats advanced 1% ¢, rye 4@8c, and bar- 
ley 8@10c. 

All elevators, mills, ore docks, bridges, 
etc., in Duluth-Superior harbor are under 
close guard. 

Official instructions have been received 
that Canadian wheat is duty free, effective 
— 17, and_that all duties paid on and 
after that date will be refunded. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is 54%4¢ bu. Little business, ship- 
pers not willing to charter until something 
more definite is known concerning open- 
ing of navigation. 

Shifting of boats to elevators com- 
menced last week, and about 500,000 bus 
of wheat have been placed in steamers. 
This week will see about 1,000,000 bus in 
all placed in bottoms. 

The rail movement of flour and millfeed 
for transportation down. the lakes is in- 
creasing. All roads are now filling up 
their sheds. Most of the stuff comes from 
Minneapolis and lower state territory. 

Eastern mills having wheat bought here, 
are pressing for delivery promptly upon 
the opening of navigation. The embargoes 
and restricted rail movement have evi- 
dently left them in urgent need of sup- 
plies. 

The ice field outside Duluth harbor 
moved out a little Saturday, but with a 
shifting of the wind returned. It shows 
signe of breaking up and if the other end 
of the lake was open boats would attempt 
to go out from here. 

Marine insurance companies will accept 
war risks on grain on the Great Lakes. 
The rate is 4% of 1 per cent, with four 
days for loading and 10 days for unload- 
ing. After that, the rate will be % of 1 
per cent for each additional 10 days. 

Duluth grain men look for a liberal 
movement of wheat from Canada up to 
the opening of navigation, believing that 
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with duty removed, demand will be greatly 
stimulated. If Canadian railroads do )\ot 
try to prevent, the flow of Canadian whe. 
to this market is expected to eventu: ily 
assume considerable proportions. ‘ 

Dealings in cash pe pe light. Little 
or nothing in top grades but low- 
— were cared for at prevailing priccs, 
Ft No. 1 northern’ brings 4@8c o\er 

ay and to arrive 4c over. No. 2 brinys 
May price to 3c over and No. 3, 83@8¢e \n1- 
der. No. 2 hard Montana sells at 5¢ over 
May, No. 1 durum at May price and \o, 
2, 5c under. 

F. G. Cartson, 





ROADS PREPARE FOR WAR 


Railroad Executives Organize Systems iii, 
National Unit—Special Committees 
Formed for War Work 


Wasurncoton, D. C., April 21.—One of 
the most important conferences held jn 
Washington since the declaration of wr, 
was that of the railroad executives \: !\0 
met here to confer with the Council of 
National Defense. More than 50 railr::.d 
executives, representing 250,000 miles of 
American railroads, responded to the «.\|I. 

A committee consisting of Howard |:|- 
liott, president of the New York, \ew 
Haven & Hartford, B. F. Bush, receiver 
of the Missouri Pacific, Jacob N. Dic) in- 
son, receiver of the Rock Island, Fai: fax 
Harrison, president of the Southern Bk :il- 
way, and Judge R. S. Lovett, chairiian 
of the board of the Union Pacific, was 
appointed to prepare and offer a resolu- 
tion, which was submitted during the «ay, 
and unanimously adopted, as follows: ~ 

“Resolved, That the railroads of the 
United States, acting through their chief 
executive officers here and now assem)|ed, 
and stirred by a high sense of their op)or- 
tunity to be of the greatest service to their 
country in the present national crisis, do 
hereby pledge themselves, with the gov- 
ernments of the several states, and with 
one another, that during the present war 
they will co-ordinate their operations in a 
continental railway system, merging (ur- 
ing such period all their merel¥ individual 
and competitive activities in the effort to 
produce a maximum of national transpor- 
tation efficiency. To this end they hereby 
agree to create an organization which shall 
have general authority to formulate in de- 
tail and from time to time a policy of 
operation of all or any of the railways, 
which policy, when and as announce! by 
such temporary organization, shall be 
accepted and earnestly made effective by 
the several managements of the individual 
railroad companies here represented.” 

A committee on plan of procedure was 
appointed, consisting of Julius Krutt- 
schnitt, chairman of the executive commnit- 
tee of the board of the Southern Pacific, 
A. H. Smith, president of the New York 
Central, L. F. Loree, president of the 
Delaware & Hudson, Samuel Rea, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania, and George M. 
Slade, vice-president of the Northern Pa- 
cific. This committee, in a report inme- 
diately adopted, recommended a reference 
of the whole subject to the special defense 
committee of the American Railway As- 
sociation, headed by Fairfax Harriso. 

Mr. Harrison announced that his chief 
committee would be divided into six de- 
partments, each to correspond with one of 
the military departments of the army. and 
to include 28 railroad executives, ‘heir 
work to be supervised by a central «om- 
mittee composed of Samuel Rea, Howard 
Elliott, Julius Kruttschnitt and (lIale 
Holden, president of the Chicago, ‘ur- 
lington & Quincy. 

Ricrarp B, Wartno'’s. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 


Final estimates of the wheat cro! 
acreage of the United States, by years, 
by the Department of Agriculture, a'° 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreag 
thousands in yield): 

m— Ae Bushe's 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spnz 
+ 39,203 *430 ~=«t.«.«. 
-. 34,829 158 
+ 41,308 352 
206 
240 
330 
191 
201 
291 
227 
225 
242 
273 
228 
236 
19,545 307 
*Based on condition April 1. 
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DUTIES GONE 

‘he sudden removal of Canadian wheat 
and flour duties caught the trade of this 
country by surprise. The geen govern- 
men! had considered and refused this 
chanwe so often that it was not believed 
likely to meet the demand for free wheat 
until an election or some domestic ‘political 
crisis was pending. In the end the oppor- 
tunity presented itself as a result of the 
action of United States in its relation to 
the war. 

It is too soon yet to gauge the effect of 
free (lour on the milling industry of Can- 
ada. Opinion is widely divided, and there 
is much confusion of thought. Probably 
it would be fair to say that all farmers 
and consumers are in favor of the gov- 


ernncnt’s decision, while millers and the 
protected interests in general are geo 
A few millers have expressed their ap- 
proval, but not many. 


Meanwhile, the necéssary adjustments 
are going forward very rapidly. Corre- 
spondence between. the big flour buyers 
of the United States and Canadian millers 
has become suddenly quite heavy, and 
trading connections that will meet the new 
situation are in process of consummation. 
A good — personal visits were also in- 
terchanged during the week. 

It is fully believed here that the big 
United States mills will in the near future 
establish selling connections in Canada 
whereby they can get the advantage of the 
wide publicity their brands have had in 
years past through the circulation of 
American periodicals on this side of the 
line. Canadian mills feel that this is a 
handicap for them, as their brands are not 
now known in the United States. How 
this is to be overcome without costly ad- 
vertising campaigns is one of their prob- 


lems. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION P 

Since a week ago, flour has gone up 
another $1.10 bbl. The price of best Mani- 
tobas at Ontario points is now $12.50 bbl, 
which is a record. Demand is good, and 
every mill in this province is busy. Orders 
are coming freely from all parts of On- 
tario and eastern provinces. Newfound- 
land and the West Indies are the only 
over-sea markets that are now offering 
business to Canadian mills. 

Private trading for export to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom came to an end a week ago, 


when the British vernment took over 
the business. Canadian exporters were all 
notified not to cable t British con- 


nections further, as the task of buying 
flour for civilian use had been taken over 
by the government. 
_ As an offset to the suspension of trad- 
ing with British importers, week 
brought about the removal of Canadian 
and United States duties on flour, which 
was instantly followed by a rising de- 
mand from the populous eastern States. 
All Canadian mills felt this, and there is 
reason to believe the ttading will reach 
consilerable proportions. 

lolay’s price for first patent Manitoba 
spring wheat flour in mixed cars delivered 
at Ontario country points is $12.50 bbl, in 
bags second Dag first clears, $11.70; 
inter and spring blen 11.80; 90 per 
cent winters, 1311.20, ea xe 


WINTER WHEAT 

Ontario winter wheat has reached $2.42 
bu. The removal of duties added some- 
thing to the price during the week, and the 
rise in the market a good deal more. Unit- 


ed States buyers began operating over 
here soon after the announcement of 


Monday, and the effect on prices was soon 
noticeable. Teday car lots of No. 2 soft 
‘winter wheat are worth $2.40@2.42 bu, on 
track, country points, while farmers are 
getting $2.30 and upwards for wagonloads 
at mill doors. 


MILLFEED HIGHER 

Feed advanced sharply during the week. 
Demand is and supplies limited. 
Bran, $41@42 ton; shorts, @44; mid- 
dlings, $46@48; feed flour, $56@58,—in 
bags, delivered Ontario points. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Business in oats is active, but other 
grains are quiet. The movement of prices 
is upwards. Today Ontario No. 2 white 
oats are worth 74@76c bu, in cars, count 
points; barley, $1.35@1.37; rye, $1876 
1.89; American corn, $1.57; Manitoba 
(all-rail) oats, 803,c. 


OATMEAL 


Rolled oats have advanced another 25c 
bbl, and oatmeal correspondingly. Busi- 
ness is splendid. All mills have vastly 
more orders offering than they can attend 
to. Today’s price for rolled oats is $4.25 
per 90-lb bag in mixed-car lots, Ontario 
points; oatmeal, $4.70 per 98-lb bags. 


NOTES 


Spring seeding and cultivation are now 
general-in Ontario. 

The craze for home-made bread is dying 
out in Ontario. The average housewife 
has not found it economical to bake her 
own bread. 

The Campbell Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, has bought the 200-bbl Spink 
mill at Pickering, Ont., and will incorpo- 
rate it in its business. 

It is estimated that, on a basis of pres- 
ent prices for flour, Ontario bakers should 
be getting lle for their 24-oz loaf de- 
livered to householders. They are get- 
ting 8c. 

It is not believed that the bakers of this 
part of Canada have any, considerable 
quantity of flour bought ahead; conse- 
quently, the present situation with respect 
to prices is a serious one for them. 

Such is the demand for flour in Canada 
at present that every mill capable of mak- 
ing it at any cost is being pressed into 
service. This is also true of oatmeal mills. 
Besides an unlimited demand from gov- 
ernment buyers, the domestic market 
seems particularly bare of stocks. 

Cables dated April 13 notified Toronto 
exporters that the British government 
had prohibited all private purchases of 
flour for import into the United Kingdom. 
This order was preliminary to the ar- 
rangement that government buyers would 
make all purchases for civilian as well as 
military use. 

Canadian millers are having trouble 
with the customs department over the 
drawback of bags re-exported. The de- 
partment has taken the stand that this 
drawback is not applicable to bags con- 
taining flour shipped on British or other 
government account, or, rather, the offi- 
cials are insisting on a method of pro- 
cedure on the part of mills for collecting 
the drawback which has the effect of pre- 
venting their getting the money. 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on April 
14, 1917, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


Bus Year Bus 
$4,263 1906.......... 43,943 
» S3,662 1906.......... 30,417 
$3,860 1904.......... 31,196 
50,801 1903.......... 35,565 
62,996 1908.......... 43,596 
46,160 1901.......... 49,868 
29,318 1900.......... 64,814 
29,782 1899.......... 29,179 
31,139 1898.......... 29,154 
$6,782 1897.......... 36,979 
61,991 1896.......... 68,483 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., April 21.—The re- 
moval of the duty on wheat and wheat 
products by the government of Canada, 
coupled with the keen demand for cash 
wheat, has strengthened prices for wheat 
in the Winnipeg market. In sympathy, 
a strong feeling prevailed in the local 
flour situation. Prices for spring wheat 
grades scored several advances, amount- 
ing to $1.60 bbl, which makes a net rise 
for two weeks of $2.30. First patents are 
now quoted at $12.70, seconds at $12.20, 
and. strong clears at $12 per bbl in bags, 
and 30c more in wood, in mixed-car lots, 
delivered to the trade. 

On Tuesday there was considerable in- 
quiry from buyers in the United States 

or high-grade spring wheat flour, and 
sales of over 50 carloads were made, of 
which several went to New England points 
at $11.90 per bbl in Soe Montreal 
freights. Apart from this there was no 
excitement in the market, as the domestic 
and country trade had been well booked 
cw Owing to the excited condition of the 
wheat market, millers in some cases have 
withdrawn from the market. 

Winter wheat flour was also strong, and 
prices were marked up $1.20@1.30 bbl. A 
fair amount of business was done early in 
the week, but the market closed quiet, 
with 90 per cent patents quoted at $10.80 
@11, in wood, and at $5.25@5,35 — bag, 
in broken lots, delivered to the trade. 

Owing to the increased scarcity of rye 
flour, prices advanced 50@75c per bag, 
with sales in broken lots at $4.75@5, de- 
livered to the trade. 

A moderate business was done in corn 
flour, and prices are firmly maintained at 
$8 bbl, in bags, delivered to the trade. 

The inquiry from English importers for 
spring wheat flour continues good, and 
sales of several fair-sized lots were made 
for future shipment from United States 
ports to London. The feature of the 
week was the sale of 200,000 bbls to one of 
the allied governments by a local miller 
for August delivery. 

The removal of the duty on millfeed 
created an active demand from American 
buyers for bran and shorts, and a large 
business was done, including sales of hun- 
dreds of carloads for prompt and future 
shipment. Prices for all lines advanced 
$3@4 ton, with sales of full car lots of 
bran at $40@42, shorts at $43@44, and 
middlings at $45@47 ton, including bags, 
délivered to the trade. 

Prices for rolled oats advanced 40@65c 
per bag, owing to the difficulty in secur- 
ing raw material of the right quality, and 
to the continued good demand for supplies 
from all sources. The market was fairly 
active, with sales of standard grades at 
$8.25@8.50 bbl in wood, and at $4@4.25 

er bag of 90 Ibs, in broken lots, de- 
ivered to the trade. 


BREAD WEIGHTS ADOPTED 


The Montreal city council has adopted 
a by-law limiting the weights of loaves of 
bread, an exception being made for what 
is known as fancy bread. The more im- 
portant clauses of the bread regulation 
read as follows: All bread exposed, of- 
fered for sale, sold or manufactured for 
sale, in the city of Montreal shall be made 
of good and wholesome flour, and baked 
either in loaves of 3 lbs, 2 lbs, 1% lbs or 
1lb. An excess of 2 ozs or less after bak- 
ing shall not constitute an infraction of 
the law. It shall, however, be lawful to 
expose, offer for sale, sell or manufacture 
for sale, in the city of Montreal, fancy 
bread, weighing not more than 12 ozs. 

The by-law gives power to the city 
bread inspectors to visit bakeshops, stores 
or other places where bread is Kept and 
offered for sale, and report the result of 
their visits to the B of Control. The 


usual fine which may be imposed by the 
pear | $40. 


court upon conviction is not to 








In order to give the bakers a reasonable 
time to make the necessary arrangements 
to comply with the new by-law, it will not 
go into effect until June 1. 


Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiynirze, Man., April 21.—Flour 
prices in this market have been keeping 
pace with wheat, and for the week show 
an advance of $1.40. 

In spite of higher prices, demand for 
flour for domestic use is excellent, and 
millers generally regard the volume of 
business as satisfactory. The transpor- 
tation situation still precludes any extent 
of exporting, other than government or- 
ders, but one of the large mills reported a 
small amount of new business this week. 

Today top patents are selling at $12.20 
bbl, seconds at $11.70, and first clears at 
$10.80, net, in 98-lb bags, delivered to the 
retail trade in mixed-car lots at Manitoba 
points. 

All millfeeds are selling freely through- 
out the West. Bran and shorts are now 
$3 above last week’s quotations. Today’s 
net prices to Manitoba points, in 100-lb 
sacks, straight- or mixed-car lots, per ton: 
bran, $33; shorts, $35; special middlings, 
oe red dog or feed flour, $46; oil cake, 

7 


Prices for rolled oats and oatmeal have 
also advanced. Demand is good. Today’s 

rice for rolled oats at country points is 
3.50 per 80-lb bag, delivered; granulated 
oatmeal, $4.40 per 98-lb bag. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


Wheat prices have been making sensa- 
tional advances, and the market has been 
too wild to allow of steady trading. De- 
mand for all cash grains has been below 
that of last week, but showed improve- 
ment on Friday. + 

Closing prices, in cents per bushel, on 
each day of the week: 


o——Cash——_, --Futures—, 
in 2n 8n May July 


April 16 ..... 229% 224% 219% 228% 221% 
April 17 ..... 229% 224% 219% 228 218% 
April 18 ..... 236% 232 227 235 227% 
April 19 ..... 2435. 2395%% 23456 242% 235% 
April 20 ..... 2425 238% 233% 241% 234% 
April 21 ..... 239% 235% 230% 238% 230% 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Cash oats have been in fairly good de- 
mand, exporting houses being the princi- 
pal buyers. On Saturday No. 2 Canadian 
western closed at 69c bu. Cash barle 
closed at $1.20 bu, Fort William. 
flaxseed closed at $2.963, bu. 


NOTES 


The old flour mill at Marquette, Man., 
for 35 years a landmark of that district, is 
being torn down. : 


Winnipeg bakers on Friday announced 
a further advance in the price of bread, 
the original 5c loaf now selling at 8c. 


Stocks of grain in country elevators 
west of Winnipeg, April 14: wheat, 35,- 
808,206 bus; oats, 11,741,830; barley, 
1,739,531; flaxseed, 896,765. 

Snow in many parts of Saskatchewan 
during the week will somewhat delay seed- 
ing operations, but in the western section 
of that province a good start has been 
made, 

The news of “free wheat,” while comin 
as a tremendous surprise, was greet 
with enthusiasm by the western grain men. 
Many contend that it is only in the West 
that the true significance of this measure 
can be appreciated. The consensus of 
opinion among the various farmers’ or- 
ganizations is that such a step will prove 
of incalculable benefit to the farmers of 
western Canada in finding a market close 
at hand for their products. Millers are 
reticent, at present preferring not to give 
an opinion on the subject. 

G. Rocx. 
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CHICAGO 
FLOUR STOCKS AND PRICES 

Cuicaco, I1t., April 19.—Chicago bak- 
ers are reported to have less flour now 
than during ordinary conditions, with the 
exception of two or three of the principal 
ones, who have rather heavy kings, 
which show a decided profit to the bakers. 
One reason that smaller bakers carry light 
stocks is that jobbers are unwilling to give 
any extended credit, and refuse to deliver 
flour in large lots unless it can be paid 
for promptly. 

It is impossible today to quote prices 
that would be of any value. The daily 
changes in wheat bring radical fluctuations 
of flour several times a day. April 17 and 
18 some standard spring wheat patents 
sold at $11.50@12.25 bbl. Southwestern 
95 per cent patents are somewhat lower 
than equal grades from the Northwest. 

Bakers generally are complaining of 
profits. The price of bread has not in- 
creased in Chicago, though there has been 
some advance in central Illinois, where 
loaves have been retailing as high as 20c. 
Most bread sales in Chicago at present are 
of the 5c loaf, which is smaller in size 
than ever before. 


RYE FLOUR 


There has never been as great a fluctu- 
ation in the price of rye flour as at present. 
A report given out this week by a 
dozen of the leading rye millers of Wis- 
consin shows a range in white patent of 
$8.75@10.30, jute, Chicago. The scarcity 
of grain causes the high values. Stocks of 
rye flour held by Chicago bakers are much 
below normal. 


CORN PRODUCTS HIGH 


The amount of corn products used by 
bakers shows a steady gain, regardless of 
the advance. It is difficult for bakers to 
obtain round lots, especially of flour. On 
today’s basis, corn millers are asking $4.25 
per 100 lbs, in 140-lb jutes. Pearl hominy 
is quoted at $3.77 per 100 lbs in sacks. 
Grits are nominal at the highest price ever 
known, $3.84 per 100 Ibs in sacks. 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


The accounting system prepared by the 
National Association of Master Bakers is 
ready to be sent to all members in good 
standing. Only those who make personal 
request for the system will receive it. It 
is especially adapted to bakers whose 
products, based on sale values, range $75 
@200 per day, but is capable of develop- 
ment for a larger business, or of simplifi- 
cation for a smaller one. It has cost about 
$1,000 in salaries to experts to produce 
these forms, and in addition approximate- 
ly $250 for mechanical work in preparing 
them. 

NOTES 


About 3,000 drivers employed by Chi- 
cago bakers are demanding an increase of 
$2 per week. i 

Secretary Joseph Bell, of the National 
Association of Master Bakers, attended 
the meeting of the bakers of South Da- 
kota, held in Aberdeen April 18. 


The annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Master Bakers will be held in 
Chicago on Sept. 17 instead of Oct. 22, as 

reviously announced. Hotel Sherman will 
be headquarters. 


The creditors’ committee named by 
Judge Landis is operating the bakery of 
H. H. Kohlsaat & Co., bankrupt, on Wa- 
bash Avenue. It is understood that the 
committee, since taking over the bakery, 
has shown a profit to the creditors. 

The Berhalter Health Food Co., Chi- 
cago, with a retail store on Clark Street, 
has purchased property on Diversey Park- 
way, where it will erect a large bakery, to 
manufacture whole-wheat bread, rolls and 
other cereal products. 

Walter H. Schulze, son of Paul Schulze, 
of the Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, will 
become a lieutenant in the United States 
army on April 20, when he will graduate 
from West Point. Paul Schulze, Jr., an- 
other son, is a lieutenant in battery A, 
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Yale field artillery, of the Connecticut 
National Guard. 

The annual meeting of the Illinois 
Master Bakers’ Association will be held 
in Peoria, May 8-10. The first day will 
be devoted to registration, enrollment and 
reports of officers. Wednesday morning 
there- will be a session for bakers only, 
and an automobile trip for the ladies. 
Thursday, various papers will be offered 
and discussions occur on bakery products. 

C. H. Cuarten. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puivaperpuia, Pa., April 19.—Large 
bakers here are in a quandary, and senti- 
ment is lacking. Jobbers and bakers have 
bought flour ahead for 30 to 60 days. Com- 
pared with hard winter, prices on spring 
wheat and soft winter wheat flour are low- 
er. It is generally conceded that trade 
for next 60 days will be from hand to 
mouth, 

Bread bakers are buying hard winter 
and spring wheat flours, invariably giving 
the preference to the kind that is lowest 
in price at the time, but are not using any 
corn flour. 

The popular loaves of bread are those 
priced at 5c and 6c, the latter weighing 
about 16 ozs. Trade is limited on 10c and 
15e¢ loaves. 

Rye ‘flour is scarce and firm at $9.50@ 
10 bbl, and bakers are using clears in a 
limited way in rye mix. 

Car scarcity, lack of space and delay of 
deliveries have proved profitable to some 
bakers in buying —_ flour, but this is 
more the exception than the rule. 

Consumption of crackers and biscuits is 
far ‘above the average; manufacturers, 
having advanced prices 25 to 30 per cent, 
are having a g trade. Cracker bakers 
have flour to last two months. 

There has not been a better demand for 
all varieties of pies and cakes for many 
years. 

NOTES 

Fred Rustten has opened a modern 
bakery at Erie, Pa. 

Charles F. Hagmayer will build a bak- 
ery at Reading, Pa. 

Walter Stephens has bought the Electric 
bakery at Waynesburg, Pa. 

Mifflin, Pa., is to have a large, up-to-date 
bakery started by local capital. 

The Seltzer Baking Co., of Lock Haven, 
Pa., is seeking a better location. 

New equipment is to be installed at the 
Hygienic bakery, in Franklin, Pa. 

The Wack bakery at Schwenksville, Pa., 
has been bought by M. M. Kremer. 

The Andrews bakery at Bangor, Pa., is 
undergoing extensive improvements. 

The hot cross-bun business over Easter- 
tide was greater than for many years. 

C. Englekraut is building a modern two- 
story brick bakery on South Philip Street. 

The Pretzel bakery of Ziegler & Etch- 
berger, Reading, Pa., is now running full 
time. 

The Granlich Bakery Co., of Williams- 

rt, Pa. has been incorporated, with 

75,000 capital. 

George W. Carver, baker at Boyertown, 
Pa., has disposed of his business to his 
son, Newton Carver. 

Creditors have secured an order to have 
the bankrupt Stahl bakery, of Reading, 
Pa., continue in business. 

An $18,000 fire at Georgetown, Pa., 
completely destroyed the Hudson Bros. 
bakery. It will be rebuilt. 

The Tasty Cake Baking Co., of Phila- 
delphia, has spent $7,000 on improvements 
to the Sedgeley Avenue plant. 

A macaroni factory to employ 250 per- 
sons is being built by Umbeto Molenare 
and E. Morosine, on the White Birch farm 
near Waverly, Pa. 

The Columbus (Pa.) Baking & Mfg. 


Co., with a daily capacity of 40,000 loaves 
soft bread and 15,000 lbs hard bread, has 
offered its plant to the government. 


Prizes amounting to $300 have been of- 
fered for a loaf of bread that will satisfy 
the demands of Philadelphia housewives. 
Bakery specialists will be the judges. May 
12 all samples must be delivered at one of 
the Kolb bakery plants here. When baked 
the loaf must: weigh between 20 and 24 
ozs. The loaf accepted as a Philadelphia 
standard will be branded “Bond Bread.” - 


The chain stores grocery combination, 
operating 1,500 outlet stores of the five 
leading concerns in Philadelphia, Camden 
and New Jersey towns, expects to take in 
similar concerns in Chicago, Detroit and 
other large cities of the’Middle West. 
Samuel Robinson, president, expects the 
company will in the near future turn out 
5,000,000 loaves weekly, the greatest bak- 
ery concern in this country. 

EK. R. Srewers. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., April 19.—The prices 
quoted by mills the last two weeks placed 
bakers in this territory in bad position. 
The raising of the duty by Canada on 
wheat and wheat flour also is believed to 
have influenced the market. The big bak- 
ers are not inclined to buy ahead even 
when especially attractive prices are 
named. Some have their wants supplied a 
few weeks, but the small baker buys for 
immediate requirements only. 

Bakers are making 5c and 10c loaves of 
bread, weighing 10 and 20 ozs, respective- 
ly. Some small ones have increased the 
price Ic on the small loaf and 2@5c on 
the larger, on account of the increased 
cost of manufacture. The use of corn 
products to mix with flour in making bread 
is limited. 

Hard winter wheat flour prices have 
been so high recently that demand has 
fallen off, although it is still fair. Kansas 
flours are so firmly held that fluctuations 
have been less than for spring and soft 
winters. Clears are being used in rye mix- 
tures, when obtainable. ; 

Rye flour is scarce, and held at a range 
of $9.30@9.75 bbl, in sacks. 

Following the advice to consumers to 
conserve all products, there has been a 
falling off in demand for cakes and pies. 
The consumer is putting all his spare cash 
into necessaries, such as flour, potatoes, 
sugar and canned goods, eupacialy if he 
belongs to the poorer class. 

Louis W. DeP ass. 





Potomac States Master Bakers 


The Potomac States Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation convention, June 5-7, at Balti- 
more, will have headquarters at the Ren- 
nert Hotel. There will be no trade exhibit. 

The committees are: Entertainment— 
Charles Muhly, chairman; A. H. Schlaag, 
G. F. Buchmann, Charles Rhinehart, J. R. 
Thome, G. F. Mueller, William Koester, 
Charles Schmidt, William Berens, Jr., and 
all associate members living in Baltimore. 
Programme—J. R. Thome, chairman; A. 
H. Schlaag and Charles Rheinhart. 

Fred Cabell, of the Cabell Co., Balti- 
more, has extended an invitation to all 
visitors to spend an evening at Bay Shore 
as the guests of the Cabell Co. 





Bakery Incorporations 

Purity Baking Co., Warren, Ohio; 
capital stock, $20,000. Incorporators: A. 
W. Andrews, P. A. Kuhn, L. V. Hoffman, 
Linnie Hoffman, Smith Ramsey. 

Quaker City Quality Cracker Co., Phila- 
delphia; capital stock, $6,000. Incorpora- 
tors: Charles Orcutt and others. 

S. H. & S. Modern Baking Co., San- 
dusky, Ohio; capital stock, $20,000. In- 
corporators: E. J. Hartzell and others. 

Southern Baking Co., Dallas, Texas; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: E. 
S. Goodman, W. T. McElwee, D. A. Moses. 


KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 19.—Most la rge 
bakers in this territory have enough flour 
to last until July, but will have to buy 
more before the new crop is ready for 
use. They feel that present prices are 
not justified by either the quantity of old 
wheat left or the condition of the growing 
crop, but are due to speculation. 

Considerable flour is being sold on 
breaks. The baker is not buying, but the 
grocer, who has had heavy calls from 
housewives. This demand has kept mills 
fairly active. 

Bread parees have not been raised yet. 
The weight of the loaf, however, is being 
cut, as the bakers get into their higher- 
priced contracts, and in a short time we 
expect a lic, or even 20c, loaf. If the 
baker were to buy his flour and other ma- 
terials at present prices, he could not bake 
a 20-0z loaf for less than 16¢ wholesale. 

Spring wheat flour prices have changed 
places with winter wheat, as the margin in 
favor of the northern product ranges 25 
@50c bbl. Minneapolis has been some- 
what under Chicago, and a great deal 
under Kansas City for some weeks. 

The outlook for new business with bak- 
ers during next 60 days is not very flatter- 
ing, but no doubt the mills will do a fair 
business with the small buyers. 

Clears are in demand. Rye bread 
demand is picking up, and considerable 
first and second clear is being used in the 
rye mix. 

The car situation is worse again. At 
one time mills located on one road had 
difficulty in getting cars for delivery of 
flour on the line itself, and found it prac- 
tically impossible to secure any forcign 
cars. Some inconvenience has been caused 
bakers, but as a rule they carry several 
weeks’ stock. 

Corn products may be used in the manu- 
facture of bread to a limited extent, but 
not generally, as the baker wants to keep 
his quality high. 

Consumption of pies and cakes is good, 
but prices will soon be raised. One cake 
manufacturing concern has advanced its 
price from 10c to 15c to the consumer. Pie 
prices. should also be advanced, as pie flour 
is as high in proportion as bread flour. 

Sugar is held at $9@10 per 100 lbs, and 
most refiners have withdrawn from the 
market. Some jobbers are unloading at 
around $9, but most are holding firm. 
Louisiana sugar cannot be bought under 
$9_here, and beet is practically off the 
market. : 

Cooking oil is quoted at $1.25 gallon, the 
highest price by 20c ever reached by cotton 
oil. 
Lard has reacted a little after reaching 
very high prices. Prime steam jobbing 
lard last week brought 2114@21%¢c, but 
has dropped 4%@%<c per Ib. 

Ons B. Dunsiy. 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions 


National Association of Master Bakers, 
Chicago, Sept. 17-21. 

Southeastern Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla., April 16-19. 

Texas Master Bakers’ Association, |al- 
las, April 24-25. t 

South Dakota Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Aberdeen, in April. 

Illinois Master Bakers’ Association, 
Peoria, May 8-10. 

Oklahoma Master Bakers’ Association, 
Oklahoma City, May 15-17. 

Trans-Mississippi Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation (Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri), Kansas City, May 22-24. 

Potomac States Master Bakers’ \ss0- 
ciation, Baltimore, June 5-7. ; 

New Jersey Master Bakers’ Association, 
Jersey City, June 12. ; 

Pennsylvania Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Pittsburgh, June 18-20. 

Pacific Northwest Master Bakers’ \ss0- 
ciation, North Yakima, Wash., June 26-2. 

Tri-State Master Bakers’ Association 
(Ohio, Indiana, Michigan), Cedar Point, 
Ohio, July 10-13. 
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THE NORTHWEST 
FLOUR STOCKS LIGHT 

Mrinneavous, Minn., April 21.—Stocks 
of flour in bakers’ hands are understood 
to be light. With very few exceptions, 
they have not enough bought to last over 
30 to 60 days. Almost every baker has 
been looking for a decline in prices for 
two or three months, and: even some of the 
larger ones refused to anticipate needs. 
Consequently, much flour has been sold 
recently to bakers at prices very much 
higher than they could have bought at a 
month ago. 

Some who have consistently adhered to 
the policy of holding off in buying all 
through the crop year are now showing 
symptoms of going to the other extreme. 
Inquiry was received within the last week 
for prices for new-crop shipment. Such 
sales, however, would be attended with so 
much uncertainty that millers would not 
recommend them; in fact, as a rule, they 
discourage buying for shipment beyond 
30 to 60 days. 

BREAD WEIGHTS 

With flour at present record high levels, 
the weight of loaves at Minneapolis is 
steadily diminishing. The 10c loaf now 
weighs about 16 ozs, and the nickel loaf has 
practically disappeared, except in the case 
of bakers that make a twin loaf. A fur- 
ther shrinkage in size may be expected if 
flour continues to advance. 

THE SUPPLY MARKET 

Practically every commodity used in 
bakeries has advanced very materially in 
the last few months; not only flour and 
sugar, but other staples, such as lard, 
compounds, fruits, flavoring, etc., to say 
nothing of machinery and utensils. 

Bakery supply houses report that stocks 
of all kinds of supplies are getting very 
light and, when exhausted, great difficulty 
will be experienced in replenishing them. 
The prospects are that present quotations 
on some supplies may look small before 
the summer is over. 

A CHAIN STORE BAKERY 

H. P. McBride, who operates a chain of 
cash grocery stores in Minneapolis, will 
begin construction immediately on a bak- 
ery to supply his various stores with bread, 
rolls, ete. A Heller patent oven will be 
installed, together with a full line of Read 
machinery. The bakery is to be ready for 
operation in about 90 days. 


THE DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 

The directors of the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, plan to install a very 
complete bakery in one of the buildings 
now under construction, and to have it 
ready for the opening of the Institute 
year next autumn. Joseph M. Bell, Chi- 
cago, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers, was in Minne- 
apolis April 20, and went over the plans 
for the bakery with the directors. 

It is the intention to include in the In- 
stitute curriculum next year a_ nine 
months’ course for bakers. The Pape 
proper, which will be equipped with mod- 
ern machinery and a standard patent 
oven, will be in charge of a practical bak- 
er. The classroom, where the chemistry 
of wheat and flour will be taught, will also 
be in charge of an expert. 

Day and night Classes will be conducted, 
and the bakery will be in operation con- 
tinuously. The bread, etc., produced will 
be used to supply the cafeterias conducted 
in connection with the Institute. 


ST. PAUL DOUGHMEN MEET __ 

The regular monthly meeting of the St. 
Paul Doughman’s Club was held April 18 
at the offices of the Fleischmann Co. C. 
H. Bailey, chemist in charge of the State 
Grain Inspection Department laboratory, 
Minneapolis, spoke briefly on the factors 
that influence the quality of wheat and 
the gluten content of flour. He explained 
how the climate, soil, growing season, tem- 
peratures, rainfall, altitude, fertilizers, 
Irrigation, ete., have a very direct bearing 
on the quality of wheat and flour. After 
Mr. Bailey’s ‘talk, the meeting adjourned 
to give the members and visitors an oppor- 
tunity to visit the new plant of the St. 
Paul Milling Co., as the guests of A. W. 
Spehr, superintendent. 

The party then returned to the Fleisch- 
mann headquarters, where refreshments 
were served. 

NOTES 

Samuel Bresky, of the Bresky Baking 
Co., Boston, was a Minneapolis visitor 
this month, 


P. J. Thomwald, 201 Forbes Street, St. 
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Paul, is reported to be building a two- 
story addition to his bakery at a cost of 
about $6,500. 

William M. Regan, president Regan 
Bros., Minneapolis, returned recently from 
Crooked Lake, Fla., where he had been 
for two months or more. 

F. B. Losacker, who bought the Owsley 
bakery at Watertown, S. D., has changed 
the name to the Kampeska bakery. The 
interior has been remodeled and new 
equipment installed. 

The high cost of potatoes and other 
foodstuffs has resulted in an appreciably 
increased demand for bakers’ bread. Most 
shops report sales larger than in the cor- 
responding period a-year ago. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





Bread and Macaroni Bakery 

Domino Danzero is the proprietor of a 
modern bakery at Springfield, Mo. The 
building is a two-story brick, with a pleas- 
ing exterior. A feature is the ease with 
which the baking process within is viewed 
from without by passersby. 

Flour is stored in a large, airy room; 
it is sifted and aérated before reaching 
the mixer. The dough is mechanically 
divided and the loaf passed through the 
rounder-up into the travelling proofer, 





gave some advice, but did not think 
it practicable for a small retail baker to 
employ an expensive accountant. 

Edwin Johnson, of the H. A. Johnson 
Co., gave the reason why materials used 
by bakers are so dear, and predicted that 
prices would go still higher. 

E. C. Campbell displayed a chart show- 
ing the prices of five years ago and at 
present, the difference in some cases being 
as high as 100 per cent. He declared that 
the only way for the baker to ‘overcome 
the situation is by arranging his sales 
accordingly. 

The last speaker was Secretary Harz- 
becker, who urged all bakers to join the 
association. 





New Bakery at Burlington, Iowa 


The doors of the new Schweickhardt 
bakery at Burlington, Iowa, were thrown 
open to the public on Jan. 10, and over 
2,000 people viewed it in operation. The 
visitors were presented with miniature 
loaves of bread. 

The proprietor is C. O. Schweickhardt, 
secretary of the Iowa Master Bakers’ 
Association, and well known to the baking 
trade in general. Herbert Schweick- 
hardt, a son, is the superintendent. 

The bakery, wholly devoted to bread, 


East Side Bread Peddlers, New York City 


then through the molder, after which it is 
ready for the patent ovens. 

Considerable business is also done in 
cakes and pies. This department is 
equipped with a cake mixer, cooky ma- 
chine and pie-crust roller. 

In the section devoted to macaroni 
products are a mixer and kneader, flour 
sifter, scales, hopper and hydraulic press. 

Five automobiles deliver the products 
of the bakery. 





Boston Master Bakers 


On March 27 about 175 master bakers of 
Boston met to consider conditions in the 
baking industry. 

The officers of the M. B. C. A. who. had 
arranged the meeting, had drifted away 
from the old custom by inviting as the 
principal speakers not bakers, but repre- 
sentatives of bakery supply houses and 
flour dealers. 

George Barnes called the attention of 
bakers not members to the fact that, in- 
asmuch as the association had spared 
neither money nor time to prevent bills 
from becoming law which were detrimen- 
tal to all bakers, they also reaped the 
benefit; therefore, they should affiliate 
and, as members, help the good work 
along. After reviewing the trade situa- 
tion, he introduced M. E. Fleming, presi- 
dent, as chairman of the meeting. 

Mr. Fleming demonstrated how, even 
now, bakers could meet the extra expense, 
pay their bills promptly and still have a 
small margin of profit. He introduced 
Mr. Dickerman, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., who spoke to the bakers of his 
experience with them. 

r. Kalbfleisch, of the Middleby Co., 
advised all bakers to occasionally employ 
an accountant, and take stock regularly. 

Mr. Weaver, of the Washburn-Crosby. 
Co., was applauded for the way he re- 
viewed the present situation. 

Walter Verity, of the Fleischmann Co., 


occupies a corner in the business district 
of Burlington, and through large win- 
dows people passing can see the full oper- 
ation of bread-making. At the ‘rear is 
a sidetrack for receiving flour and other 
raw materials by the carload. 

In the many years Mr. Schweickhardt 
has been in business, he has lived up to 
his motto that quality was above every- 
thing else, and he has built up a large and 
profitable trade on that theory. 

The equipment is the latest, and as 
near automatic as is possible to make it. 
It includes a three-barrel dough mixer, 
flour sifter, elevator, scale ont hopper, 
water scales, tempering tank and pump, 
humidifier system, divider, rounder, ceil- 
ing travelling proofer, molder, two pat- 
ent steam white-tile, rear-fired ovens, 
steel troughs, racks, wrapping machine 
and other appliances. 

There are shower baths, dressing-rooms, 
etc., for the comfort of the employees. 





Snowflake Baking Co. 


The Snowflake Baking Co., San Diego, 
Cal., began business 25 years ago. It has 
a new plant, two stories high, 100x150. The 
business is both wholesale and retail. 

The bakery’s leading brands of bread 
are “Kleen Maid and Tip Top; 25,000 
loaves a day are baked. It also manufac- 
turés about 5,000 loaves of whole-wheat 
health bread. : 

Sixteen wagons and a number of auto- 
mobiles are in the delivery service. 

The machinery equipment includes a 
es plant, tempering tanks and 
other weighing appliances, mixers, divid- 
ers, rounder-ups, molders, etc. Four pat- 
ent steam ovens are in use. 

C. C. Goadley is president, and A. 
Ammon secretary. Mr. Goadley is a 
member of the San Diego Chamber of 
Commerce and of the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States. 
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_ NEW YORK 

New York, N. Y., April 19.—The New 
York bakery situation is more complicated 
than ever, now that flour prices are so 
high. Flour stocks in bakers’ hands are 
believed to be light. A few scattering 
sales for mill shipment were made, but 
the general tendency has been toward spot 
purchases. These sales and near-by tran- 
sit flour have kept bakers and jobbers sup- 

lied. The range has been as much as $1 
bl, though the average has been about 
60@70c. 

Spring clears are in better demand than 
patents, though one concern reported sales 
of 12,000 bbls patent, mostly to bakers. 

Rye flour is very strong. Inquiries were 
received from abroad for large quantities, 
and this, together with scarcity of rye 
grain and light stocks of flour, hes made 
a tight situation, 

Spring patents for mill shipment range 
$11.50@12, and spot $11@11.50; first 
clears, mill shipment, $10.50@11; spot, 
$9.50@10.25,—jute. Kansas flours a shade 
higher. 

Rye flour was held firmly at $10@11, 
jute, for mill shipment, with spot stuff 
about 50c lower. 

Bakers in all parts of the city seem 
convinced that soon nothing but 10c loaves 
will be made, a move necessary not only 
on account of increase in flour and other 
bread ingredients, but also to aid in the 
government’s fight to eliminate waste. 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Trans-Mississippi: Convention 


Convention committees of the Trans- 
Mississippi Master Bakers’ Association 
are busy arranging for the meeting to be 
held at Kansas City, May 22-24. The 
space in convention hall for the bakery 
show is practically all contracted for. 

The programme committee has secured 
excellent talent for papers and addresses, 
and there is no doubt that the business 
session will be better than any former 
one. The entertainment committee is pro- 
viding well for visitors. The official pro- 
gramme is not ready, but soon will be. The 
meg committee is circularizing the 
aking trade in Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Missouri, and as Kansas City is so 
centrally located, every baker should make 
it his business to be there. 


EXEGUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


The executive committee met in St. 
Louis April 11-12 to officially sanction the 
progress made by the Kansas City commit- 
tee and to advertise and boost the conven- 
tion in St. Louis. Sessions were held at 
the Majestic Hotel and the Missouri Ath- 
letic Club. 

The entire committee attended the St. 
Louis Master Bakers’ Club, and invited the 
club to attend the Kansas City convention 
in a body. It accepted the invitation, and 

romised to bring at least five Pullmans of 

akers to the convention. Members of the 
committee were guests of the club at a 
dutch lunch in Turner Hall, and a very 
enjoyable afternoon and evening were 
spent. : 

Those present in official capacity were 
as follows: Roy L. Nafziger, Kansas City, 
president; Frank Rushton, Rosedale, Kan- 
sas, secretary; Henry Zimmerman, Hanni- 
bal, Mo., treasurer; M. Lee Marshall, Otis 
B. Durbin, Kansas City; A. Larimer, Win- 
terset, Iowa; C. O. Schweickhardt, Bur- 
lington, Iowa; A. Bakke, South Omaha, 
Neb., E. B. Ransom, Omaha, Neb. 

Visitors present were: F. J. Staedtler, 
St.Joseph, Mo., E. L. Johnson and George 
Hoyland, Kansas City. 

Ons B. Durst. 





Bakers Proffer Services 


The National Association of Master 
Bakers, through its president, S. F. Mc- 
Donald, and secretary, J. M. Bell, has sent 
a telegram to President Wilson, pledging 
the support of all the members of that 
organization. The message reads as fol- 
lows: ; , 

“Since the proper feeding of an army 
is a paramount consideration, and since no 
factor in a soldier’s diet is more impor- 
tant than bread, an early provision for the 
supply of this factor in. the quantity, 

ua «f and form required is presumably 
esirable. 

“If the national association of the bak- 
ing industry in the United States can be 
of service to the government in making 
suitable arrangements to this end, the or- 
ganization is hereby pgs at the disposal 
of the proper officials through this office.” 
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NATIONALIZING PRETZELS 


American Pretzel Co. Now Includes Concerns 


in Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cincinnati and 
- Hamilton—Capital $2,225,000 

The American Pretzel Co. embraces five 
concerns of national reputation, controlling 
about 80 per cent of the domestic trade. 
The companies are: Oakdale Baking Co., 
Philadelphia; Columbia and Pfenninger 
companies, St. Louis; Queen City Pretzel 
Co., Cincinnati, and National Pretzel Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio. .The authorized capital 
stock is $2,225,000, of which $1,000,000 is 
preferred. These are the principal ma- 
chine pretzel plants in the United States. 

The new company is not a trust; it is a 
consolidation effected to secure unity of 
action in the economic and profitable con- 
duct of the pretzel business. Equalization 
of distribution and predominance of au- 
tomatic handling of products are distinc- 
tive features. 

A national advertising campaign will 
be started as soon as the new organization 
is in smooth working order. 

If the annual capacity of 16,000,000 Ibs 
should be exceeded by the demand, en- 
largement of old plants and erection of 
new ones is planned. Some of the plants 
have been in continuous and profitable op- 
eration for 30 years. 

Thé American Pretzel Co.’s salesmen 
cover the United States. The Philadel- 
phia plant serves eastern territory; Ham- 
ilton and Cincinnati, Ohio, territory from 
there to St. Louis; St. Louis, the South 
and West. All buying is done through 
one central authority. 

The company holds patents on all prac- 
tical machines for mechanical production. 
It has machines for stamping out the 
smaller pretzel or pretzelette, for cutting 
and folding the various sizes of “hand- 
made” pretzels, and for —* pretzel 
meal. While the type of labor required 
is high class and expert, the amount of 
labor is relatively small, on account of the 
automatic machinery; therefore the com- 
pany can produce the highest quality 
product at minimum cost. 

Pretzels are among the most nutritious 
of all flour preparations. A pound of 
pretzels is said to be equivalent to about 
1% lbs of bread. A barrel of flour will 
produce about 180 lbs of pretzels. The 
pretzel being boiled thoroughly, baked 
and afterwards roasted, is easily digested. 
It has a nutty flavor, which comes from 
the thorough Biri and roasting. 

Among specialties manufactured by the 
American Pretzel Co. is a line of health 
specialties not made by other bakeries, 
requiring special machinery, special ovens 
and experienced help. They are so closely 
related in their handling to pretzels that 
much of the same machinery is used 
throughout, and they can, seemingly, be 
more economically produced by the Amer- 
ican Pretzel Co. than by any other manu- 
facturer. 

The manufacture of pretzel meal was 
originally started to use pretzels broken 
in the course of manufacture, but has 
grown to such an extent that thousands 
of pounds of pretzels have to be baked to 
meet the demand for meal. It is used on 
chops, cutlets, and in various other ways. 
As a breakfast food, with cream and 
sugar, it is excellent. It is superior to 
bread crumbs, which it supplants, as it 
has a finer flavor and keeps indefinitely. 
This is an important and growing part 
of the business. The trade names and 
processes are controlled by trade-marks 
and patents. 

The general offices are in Philadelphia, 
and it is the intention to make the plant 
there one of the largest. New machinery 
and equipment have been installed, and 
plans for an additional building are under 


way. 

The officers and directors of the Ameri- 
can. Pretzel Co. are: L. J. Schumaker, 
president, Philadelphia; C. F. Betz, vice- 
president, St. Louis; Dwight Harrison, 
secretary, Columbus, Ohio; Cicero Hunt, 
treasurer, Philadelphia; C. E. Born, di- 
rector, Columbus, Ohio. 

President Schumaker is general man- 
ager; Vice-President Betz is director of 
plants. 

Mr. Schumaker, formerly president of 
the Oakdale Baking Co., Philadelphia, has 
for years been in charge of the eastern 
plant of the American Pretzel Co. 

Mr. Betz is recognized as an authority 
on plant management and equipment in 
this business. 

Charles G. Weber, sales-manager, has 
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sold pommel for nearly 20 years, and has 
distributed the product throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 


Bakers Oppose Standard Weights 

A standard weight for bread in Michi- 

an is the purpose of a bill approved b 

‘ood Commissioner Woodworth, whi 
provides that all loaves shall weigh either 
16 or 32 ozs. F. G. Barnard, of the dairy 
and food inspection department, favors 
the bill. Should it be introduced, it would 
be vigorously opposed by the bakers. 

In the Wisconsin legislature a law has 
been introduced fixing the standard weight 
of bread at 16 ozs. The master bakers are 





opposed to this law,.and at a public hear- 
ing a large delegation was present to voice 
opposition. 

me exhibits of bread were prepared 
by Paul J. Stern, of Milwaukee, to show 


commissioner, F, P. Downing, state sealer 
of weights and measures, C. J. Kremer, 
state bakery i or, and Miss A. L. 
Mariatt, director of the course in home 
economics, spoke for the measure. 

The committee took the bill under con- 
sideration, but announced that it would 
not pass on it until the bakers had further 
opportunity to file written answers to 
statements made by the advocates of the 
measure. 

William Freihofer, of the Freihofer 
Baking Co., Philadelphia, a the 
standardization of a loaf of bread, said: 

“The first result of the passage of a bill 
providing that loaves weigh 16 ozs and 
sell for 6c would be to drive the little bak- 
eries out of business. . Even a large bakery 
cannot do it. Ingredients of bread have 
increased from 25 td 100 per cent in the 
last two years, and yet so little profit does 
the big baker make and so much harder 


L. J. Schumaker, President American Pretzel Co. 


the committee that the main factor in the 
value of a loaf was its quality, and that it 
was practically impossible to determine 
what was not stale bread. 

August Schmidt, representin the 
Master Bakers’ Association, said the bill 
was impracticable, impossible and absurd, 
and that the consumer would ultimately 
have to pay more for bread if it was 
passed than he does now. 

A. J. Wilbur told the committee that 
nearly everything that entered into a loaf 
of bread had almost doubled in price dur- 
ing the last year. 

. H. Carpenter said the bill was im- 


practicable, and, he believed, unconstitu- © 


tional. He explained in detail how bread 
was made, how it differed in quality, and 
that it was impossible to make it uniform 
in weight. Stale bread, he said, was sold 
for less than half its original value. Sec- 
retary M. Slattery, of Milwaukee, repre- 
senting the Retail Grocers’ Association of 
Wisconsin, said his association was op- 
posed to the bill. 

George Weigle, state dairy and food 


has it become for the~housewife to bake 
her own bread as cheaply as the baker who 
buys his materials in large quantities, that 
more housewives are buying from bakeries 
than ever before. 

“Flour of a grade costs $8.90@9 
bbl; bakers have even paid $10. Two years 
ago it cost $5. Second-grade butter costs 
324,c lb; two years ago it cost léc. 

“Cottonseed oil, in car lots, costs $1.021/, 
gallon; 18 months ago it sold for 42c. Bar- 
ey malt two years ago cost 64@68c bu; 
today it is worth $1.48. Lard, in tierces, 
costs 1914c Ib, an advance of 10c in a 
year. Eggs have advanced from 18 to 
46c doz, and raisins from 4 to 814¢ Ib. 

“Paper wrappers that cost $10 ton, 
now are worth $29.75. Paper bags, for- 
merly 97c, per 1,000, now cost $4.20. 

for ovens has increased from $2 
ton to $3.50, and coke from $4.50 to $11. 

“Our bakery uses 275 horses for de- 
livery. Oats formerly cost 38¢ bu; now 
they are 67c. Corn- $20 ton, now $45. 
Bran, $22.50 ton, now $36. 

“We have increased the salaries of our 
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employees by $75,000 during the last ye.r. 

ith all the increased expenses, bre.id 
cannot be sold any cheaper than it is. | 
do not look for any reduction in the price 
of 03 - Ms aaraeganen — The 
unusually hi wages n industrial 
plants have prevented tthe floating lalor 
which usually goes to the wheatfields every 
summer from leaving the manufacturing 
centers.” 





King-Bell Baking Co. 


That the modern, up-to-date retail 
baker has nothing to fear from any kind 
of competition has been demonstrated in 
the case of the King-Bell Baking Co., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. rganized some years 
ago, at first it was located at 7410 Third 
avenue,. then being known as King’s bak- 
ery. It did a retail business, and has so 
continued. 

When Mr. Bell entered the firm he soon 
made his presence felt. It was decided 
to use only the highest quality of r: 
materials and, recognizing the trend 
the times; a 10c loaf, known as Bell's 
Certified, was specialized. Being a qu:i- 
ity loaf, the public was prompt to reco - 
nize its superior value, and the busin: . 
grew rapidly. The owners came to ; 
realization that if they were not to sta 
still, but go forward, a new plant mis 
be built. 

It was decided to acquire a plant at (16 
Coney ‘Island Avenue, and changes were 
made transforming the property into a 
modern bakery. 

Among other things, the basement is 
occupied by the flour room, equipped with 
duplex sifters and elevator which sift and 
blend the flour and then discharge it into 
a 25-bbl flour bin, whence it is drawn by 
the elevator and carried into the flour 
scale on the second floor. 

On the second floor is the dough and 
fermenting room, equip with a three- 
barrel flour hopper, with automatic elec- 
tric stop, and fed from the flour bin in 
the basement. Also there are a dough 
mixer and a water tempering tank and 
scale in this department. Otherwise the 
machinery consists of divider, rounder-up, 
proofing closet, molder and reel oven 
. In the cake shop are a cake mixer and 
cooky machine, and a brick oven. 

The whole plant gives visitors the im- 
pression of spotless cleanliness; the wills 
and machinery are all in white enamel, 
and the employees are dressed in white. 

An effective system of accounting is a 
feature. Employing the most advanced 
methods in manufacturing, the system of 
accounting stops all waste. At the end 
of the month, the inventory of the shop 
as to flour, sugar, etc., must tally with 
that of the office. 

The company does only a retail busi- 
ness, and refuses to sell to stores. De- 
livery is made direct from the bakery to 
consumers, which does away with any 
extra profits for the middleman. Thus 
it “is possible to give the housewife a 
superior quality loaf, and at a minimum 
price, Before moving into its new home 
the King-Bell Baking Co. made. all its 
home-made bread by hand, with the ex- 
ception of mixing. When the new plant 
was ready, the change was made in one 
day from hand to an entire machine-made 
process, and the principals are sanguine 
they are now turning out a better loaf 
than they did previously. 

To be up to the minute, the brea! is 
wrapped in dustproof wrappers, on an 
automatic machine. 





Standard Baking Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Standard Baking Co.’s new plant 
at Harrisburg, Pa., is in operation. 

The home of the Standard Baking Co. 
is a three-story building with basement. 
The first story has large plate-glass win- 
dows, so that people passing by have 4 
full view of the ovens and the machinery 
in the making-up room. 

The bakery has a daily capacily of 
40,000 loaves, and cost over $160,000. It 
is built of flat slab re-enforced concrete, 
which means a floor constructed with 4 
concrete slab from 7 to 10 inches thick. 
This slab carries all the load to the col- 
umns, which have flaring caps. 

There are no beams or girders in the 
ceiling to form dust corners or to inter- 
fere with the distribution of light. and 
no air pockets to stop the free movement 
of the upper air currents. The flat ceil- 
ing affords maximum freedom in the 
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hanging of overhead machinery, conduits, 
or ventilating ducts. This construction 
also obviates vibration, as any concen- 
trated load brings into action the re- 
enforcement of a large area of the floor 
slab. 

| Economy in the cost of this over other 
rorms of fireproof construction is not the 
jecast of the advantages. The flat slab 
re-enforced concrete is about 10 per cent 
cheaper per square foot of floor area than 
the beam and girder re-enforced concrete, 
ton steel construction. 

the exterior of the building is of dark 
prick, laid up with light-colored artificial 
stone. Large windows equipped with 
steel sash frames on all sides of the build- 
inv furnish an abundance of air and light. 
Double sash are provided for the mixing 
and dough. rooms on the second floor, to 
insure uniformity of temperature and 
humidity. A row of steel sash extends to 
the ceiling above the face of the ovens of 
the first story, operated with a worm 
gear, to take away the gases and heat 
from the.ovens. 

\ glazed tile wainscot extends around 
the walls of the entire first floor. The 
walls and ceilings of the remainder of the 
building are smooth, and treated with a 
walcrproof white enamel paint especially 
adapted to withstand the steam and acids 
of a baking plant. 

‘The stairs throughout are of re- 
enforced conerete or steel, with wrought 
iron balustrades, and the stairway and 
elevator shafts are inclosed with fireproof 
walls and fire doors. 

The floors throughout the manufactur- 
ing portion of the Suilding are of maple, 
laid on chestnut sleepers imbedded in cin- 
der fill, on top of the re-enforced con- 
crete floor construction. This wood floor 
does not destroy the fireproof qualities of 


the building, and gives the workmen a 
comfortable floor to stand on. 

lhe basement and third floor are util- 
ized for the storage of flour, surplus stock 
going to the former. The storage bins 


on the third floor are fed by a screw con- 
veyor directly connected with the blend- 
ers. 

On the second floor are located the 
automatic flour seales, which receive the 
flour through a chute from the storage 
bins. Water scales, one between each 
set of flour scales, operate automatically. 

The working platform back of the mix- 
ers in the mixing and dough room is of 
concrete, with a finished sanitary compo- 


sition floor pitched to a drain at the ¢en- 
ter. 

\ feature of the mixing and dough 
room is a humidifying system. This 
washes and heats the air, insures the 
proper degree of intensity, and forces 


fresh air into the mixing-room, providing 
an entire change every few minutes. 

The proofing outfit is located on the 
ceiling of the mixing and dough room, so 
that the dough is proofed under the same 
condition as mixed, 

On the first floor is the making-up 


room, which contains a dividing machine, 
rounder and molder. The oven-room is 
adjacent to the making-up room, and con- 
tains a battery of six ovens. Conveyors 
run in front of*the ovens and take the 


bread, as it is baked, to the shipping- 
roo, which is equipped_ with cooling 
tabl-s which receive the bread from the 
conveyors. Alongside the ~ tomes 
is the truck space for automobiles. 


floor, has refrigerators, stockroom, mix- 
ing-room and oven-room., The elevator 
connects this department with the ship- 
ping department on the first floor and the 
flour storage on the third floor. The 
lockcr-rooms, toilet and shower-bath 
rooms and lunchroom are located on this 
floor, and are central to the various de- 
partments, 

The general offices are also located on 
the second floor. The woodwork of the 
office partitions is of stained chestnut, 
With a solid panel wainscot about four 
fect high and glass above, finished at the 
celling with molded cornice. 

In the basement are the boiler-room 
and the refrigerating plant. Water is 
secured from an artesian well. 

‘he equipment consists of two dough 
mixers, one of high speed and the other 
a standard speed, two sets of flour scales, 
hoppers, water-tempering tanks and 
oe four-pocket divider, rounder-up, 
ucket-type travelling ceiling proofer, 


id about 40 per cent cheaper than skele- _ 


cake department, on the second ~ 
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molder with extension, roll divider, cool- 
ing table, bread conveyor, steel troughs 
and racks, and a complete sifting, blend- 
ing and elevating outfit. There are seven 
ovens, six in the bread department and 
one in the cake department. The equip- 
ment in the cakeshop includes a cake 
mixer, egg beater and other appliances. 

officers are: M. 2. Graupner, presi- 
dent; F. W. Graupner, vice-president; 
Mrs. Mary Graupner, treasurer; G. R. 
Koening, secretary.. J. J. Horn is super- 
intendent, and Louis Winters has charge 
of the cake-baking department. 





Bricker’s West Shore Bakery 
Lewis M. Bricker about 20 years ago 
started a bakery at Shiremanstown, Pa. 
Nine years later he moved to Lemoyne, 
Pa., where he formed a partnership with 
C. W. Willis and started a one-oven 
plant. Four years later he bought the in- 





are mixer platforms and floor o ngs 
through which the dough is passed to the 
bread machinery below. The second story 
hall is so arranged with large windows in 
the doughroom partitions that visitors 
may see the mixing and dough-handling 
operations without even entering the 
doughroom. 

At one side of the doughroom is an 
“employees’ hall,” which may some day be 
used as an extension, especially when the 
total of 12 bread ovens are in operation 
and the cakeshop eliminated. At present 
this hall is used for stockholders’ meet- 
ings, also for calling the employees to- 
gether to consider manufacturing or sell- 
ing, and to talk over business generally. 
For employees there is a modern toilet- 
roon:; with shower baths, a separate 
locker-room for clothing, and a lunch- 
rocm. 

The boiler-room and oven-firing room 


Charles G. Weber, Sales-Manager, American Pretzel Co. 


terest of Mr. Willis, and adopted the 
name, West Shore bakery. 

With the growth in business, changes 
in location and additions were made. In 
time, cake and pie baking were added. 

The new plant is 197x200. On the main 
floor is the oven-room, with ample space 
in front for the bread machinery, work 
benches, steam proofroom, etc. and 
grouped around these are the offices, 
packing and shipping rooms, driveways, 
with drivers’ booths, and the cakeshop. 
The automatic proofer is suspended from 
the steel roof girders, and extends the en- 
tire length of the oven-room. 

The cakeshop with its finishing room is 
located just back of the main oven-room, 
and is so arran that in future it may 
be made part of the oven-room, affording 
the possibility of a complete 12-oven 
plant; at present nine ovens are used. 

Monitor roofs afford abundant day- 
light. 

In the doughroom on the second floor 


are well lighted. Fuel and supplies 
are unloaded direct from the railroad 
tracks. The fuel pits are outside the 
building and directly under the sidewalk, 
but are connected with the fuel storage 
space in the boiler-room. 

The nine bread ovens are all basement- 
fired; one large-size portable oven is in 
the cakeshop. In the bread department 
are two dough mixers, two molders, a 
rounding-up machine, divider, overhead 
conveyor and proofer, roll divider, pan- 
cleaning and greasing machine and a 
large size automatic bread-wrapping ma- 
chine. There is a complete flour-sifting, 
blending and conveying outfit, with auto- 
matic flour and water scales, hopper and 
tempering tank. 

In the cake and pie department are two 
cake mixers, pie-making machine, cooky 
machine, etc. 

Seventy-five thousand loaves a day are 
baked. Wagons and automobiles are used 
in delivering. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturs, Mrxn., April 20.—Duluth 
bakers are considering abolishing 5 and 6c 
loaves, on account of advance in flour. Be- 
cause pe people are most affected, bak- 
ers will refrain from making any changes 
until absolutely forced to. Bakers favor 
doing away with small loaves and reduc- 
ing the size of the 10c loaf. While bread 

es are fair, retrenchment by consumers 
is noticeable. 

The public appears to have a mania for 
loading up on food products. This cre- 
ates an artificial demand, causing prices 
to go up. Dealers advise people to buy 
only for present needs, to keep prices 
down, 

Crackers have advanced 2c to consum- 
ers. Retail dealers charge 7c per pack- 
age. Branch houses report a fair demand 
for their goods, but, as in all other com- 
modities, the trade keeps requirements 
down close to bare needs. 

Pies, cakes, etc., are fairly active. Bak- 
ers do not attempt to bake more than their 
established business calls for. Despite high 
cost of supplies, there has been no recent 
advance in prices as far as known. 


NOTES 

Franson & Co., Duluth, have opened a 
bakery at 27 East Superior Street. 

William Nickola, baker at New Duluth, 
was recently fined $100 for selling liquor 
without a license. 

Lundmark & Franson, grocers and bak- 
ers, Duluth, have discontinued business 
under that name. 

The Interstate bakery has preferred a 
charge of horse stealing against one of its 
drivers who sold the horse for $60. 

F. G. Cartson. 





South Dakota Bakers 


At the second annual convention of the 
master bakers of South Dakota, held at 
Aberdeen, April 18-19, the name of the 
association was changed to'the South Da- 
kota Association of the Baking Industry. 

The attendance at the meeting was good, 
while the programme reflected credit on 
the committee of arrangements. At the 
two business sessions, much interest and 
enthusiasm were displayed. 

The association passed resolutions con- 
demning the mixed-flour movement. The 
bakers were of the opinion that, while the 
mixing of wheat and corn flours might be 
an economic war necessity, it would be 
better to allow the baker and the hause- 
wife to do their own mixing. 

Guy G. Frary, food commissioner, gave 
a splendid talk on bakeries as viewed by 
his department. He told what had been 
done in South Dakota to bring up the 
sanitary standard of bakeries, and showed 
himself familiar with the standard adopt- 
ed by the National Association at the 
Louisville convention in 1912. 

Mr. Frary advocated a more general 
wrePping of bread, but expressed him- 
self in favor of the consumer absorbing 
the expense. 





Bowe-Perry Pie Co., St. Louis 


A successful concern is the Bowe-Perry 
Pie Co., St. Louis, which from a modest 
beginning has built up a most enviable 
trade. The business was begun about 12 
years ago as the Bowe pie bakery. The 
demand for its products increased until 
M. W. Bowe and Ira Perry formed the 
Bowe-Perry Pie Co. and built the present 
modern ery. 

It is one of the best equipped pie bak- 
eries in the country, containing five ovens, 
a complete machinery output, and all 
necessary automatic equipment. It turns 
out 30,000 to 40,000 pies a day. 

The state food commissioner on a recent 
visit was so impressed with the sanitary 
conditions in the plant that he had many 
photographs made while the baking was 
going on. He intends to use these to show 
other bakers in his state what can be done 
in the way of cleanliness and modern 
equipment. 

The officers of the concern are: Ira Per- 
ry, president; J. G. Bowe, vice-president; 
M. W. Bowe, manager and treasurer. 





Oklahoma Master Bakers’ Association 


On account of the dates of the Okla- 
homa Master Bakers’ Association conflict- 
ing with those of the Illinois Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, the annual convention 
of the former has been changed to May 
15-17. 
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Cracker Prices Advancing 

Edward Schust, secretary the Schust 
Co., Saginaw, Mich: Cracker business is 
very good. However, the market on every- 
this is going up every day. Housewives 
are hoarding food supplies, especially 
flour and sugar. Manufacturers of food 
products have also bought very heavily. 
This in itself would raise prices on every- 
thing, regardless of large shortage in both 
sugar and flour, as well as gelatine, coco- 
nut, lard, and many others. 

Prices on crackers and cookies have in- 
creased, although not in proportion with 
advance on raw soateelale. It will be 
necessary for manufacturers who were 
not protected to make further advances, 
as they could not pay present prices for 
raw materials and sell at today’s list price 
without a great loss. 





National Biscuit Advances Prices 

The National Biscuit Co. has-put into 
effect a higher price schedule, due to the 
rise in the cost of raw materials. The in- 
creases are as follows: packages formerly 
50c per doz, now 60c; packages formerly 
$1 per doz, now $1.20. 

It is obvious that, as the wholesale price 
is increased to 5c per package, a rise in 
retail prices is necessary. Chain stores 
which retailed the National Biscuit Co. 
packages at 4c will no doubt be compelled 
to ask 5c; other retailers may ask 6c. 

The company states that it has held out 
against market conditions for two and 
one-half years, since the beginning of the 
war. As wheat flour, which is the chief 
constituent of crackers, has nearly trebled 
in price during the last three years, a rise 
has been unavoidable. 





Bakery Brands Registered 


The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by 
the Patent Office at Washington: 

“Bumble . Bee”; No. 96,755. Owner, 
Nave-McCord Mercantile Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. Used on pancake flour and other 
food products. 

“Co-op”; No. 99,604. Owner, Charles 
H. Murray, New Work. Used on bread, 
biscuits, cakes, egg noodles, ice cream 
biscuits, macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, 
and other food products. 

“Scolloponi”; No. 101,052. Owner, Vine- 
land Préserving Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Used on macaroni. 

“Tiffin”; No. 95,719. 
Coast Biscuit Co., Seattle, Wash. 
on biscuits. 

“Or-Rangerie,” and representation of 
an orange and leaves; No. 101,229. Owner, 
California Bakers’ Specialty Co., Inc., Los 
Angeles, Cal. Used on a paste for cakes, 
cookies, pies, candy and ice cream. 

“Rex,” and representation of a crown; 
No. 98,202. Owner, Bystrom & Hull, To- 
ledo, Ohio. Used on raised breads and 
pastries. 

“Nu-Do,” and diamond-shaped figure; 
No. 101,557. Owner, Schafer Bakery, Inc., 
Savannah, Ga. Used on bread. 

“Golden Age”; No. 101,773. Owner, 
Cleveland (Ohio) Macaroni Co.. Used on 
paste foods, specifically macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, ready cut and noodle cartons. 

Picture of. a baby; No. 100,629. Owner, 
National Importing Co., Boston. Used on 
bread, toast and potato starch. 

“Rolio”; No. 101,501, Owner, National 
Biscuit Co., New York City. Used on 
biscuits. 


Owner, Pacific 
Used 





New Sanitary Cake Co., Indianapolis 


A. U. Daugherty, Indianapolis, was a 
bakery wagon driver in 1896. Later he 
entered a bakeshop, and in 1911 opened a 
bakery with one oven and employed five 
people. He is now head of the New Sani- 
tary Cake Co. 

From specializing in doughnuts, the 
business developed into a box-cake trade, 
with a daily output of from 6,000 to 8,000 
cakes. Goods are shipped to Illinois, 
Ohio and other adjoining states. 

The plant, a two-story light-colored 
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brick building, contains about 12,000 
square feet of floor space and is of mod- 
ern construction. The oven-room is on 
the main floor. The office is on the first 
floor to the right. 

On the second floor is the finishing room, 
where cakes are iced and wrapped. There 
are 10 or more varieties, the most popular 
being gold, silver, snow, Scotch fruit and 
poe food. White, chocolate and caramel 
icings are used. After being iced, the 
cakes are placed on a rack to dry, and 
after moisture has evaporated, each cake 
is carefully wrapped in a sheet of waxed 
paper bearing the name of the company, 
first having a slip of cardboard placed at 
the top and bottom with a strip of waxed 
paper between it and the cake. Each cake 
is then tied with colored twine. 

The cakes come to the wrapping-room 
in batches of 14 boards each, a rd hold- 
ing 14 to 16 cakes, making a total of 224 
to 256 cakes. As many as 12 to 15 batches 
are wrapped in a day. 

The finishing room is in white enamel. 
Large windows on the four sides give light 
and air. 

The oven-room is neat and conveniently 
arranged. Bakers in spotless caps and 
aprons superintend the cake-makin 
throughout. A piece of jelly is drop 
in the center of each cooky before trans- 
ferring the pan to the oven. There are 20 
on cack pan and 24 pans are placed in the 
oven at once, making 480 cookies to one 
baking, which requires only a few minutes. 
Five ovens are in constant use. 

The cakes are baked in lots of 90 pieces, 
each piece being cut, after baking, into 
four sections, making 360 cakes of the 
size sold in the groceries. Cakes for spe- 
cial occasions, such as weddings and par- 
ties, are designed ahd baked to order, and 
given individual attention. 

The bakers work day and night. 


Cracker Trade Notes 

The Manchester Biscuit Co., Fargo, N. 
D., will build a $60,000 addition. 

The Hekman Biscuit Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., will erect an addition to cost $4,000. 

Louis Geier, manager Felber Biscuit 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, was fined $25 for 
violating the 54-hour-a-week law. 

The Fort Smith Biscuit Co. has offered 
the government the use of its plants at 
Forth Smith, Ark., and St: Joseph, Mo. 








Cuban Sugar Prospects 

A cablegram from the United States 
consul-general at Havana stated 2,500,000 
tons to be the possible maximum eee 
crop. Fires interrupted railway traffic, 
and labor disturbances caused great de- 
crease in output, estimate of which was too 
high in beginning, owing to character of 
cane in iarge section. Maximum, stated at 
the above figure, represented a decrease 
from early estimate of about 800,000 tons. 

A later cablegram from the consul- 
general, however, says that the estimate of 
2,500,000 tons may be increased by at least 
10 per cent. 





Schafer Bakery, Savannah, Ga. 

Peter G. Schafer and Jacob H. Quint 
are proprietors of one of the “show” bak- 
eries of Georgia.: The plant is three 
stories high, of mill construction. Over 
40 tons of steel were used in its erection. 
The building is thoroughly ventilated and 
lighted throughout. 

On the third floor is the flour storage 
room, with a capacity of five cars. The 
blending and sifting outfit includes a 40- 
bbl storage bin. Flour, sifted at the rate 
of 100 lbs a minute, passes into a travel- 
ling hopper with scales attached, which 
cuts off the flour automatically when the 
scales balance. 

The mixing and dough room is on the 
second floor. The walls, ceiling and floor 
are insulated with cork. The windows 
have double casements and frames of 
cypress. The equipment includes two 
mixers, one a three-barrel, the other a 
four-barrel of high speed and gluten de- 
veloping type. 

On the first floor are a four-pocket 


divider, molder with extension attach- 
ments, rounder-up and a revolving proof 
cabinet. The proofing closet accommo- 
dates eight racks at a time, and is fed 
with live steam. Baking is done in four 
ovens with white enamel fronts. The 
equipment also includes a pan cleaning 
and greasing machine, steel racks, troughs 
and an elevator of 2,000 Ibs capacity. 

The plant is immaculately clean 
throughout. The offices are furnished in 
the Mission style. 

A strictly wholesale business is done. 
Three auto-trucks deliver the goods. 





BREAD SALES REGULATION . 
A New York Court wnbelgeete a Law in the 
Baker’s Favor—Department Regu- 
lation Annulled 


A New York statute requires meat, meat 
products, and butter to be sold by weight, 
permits vegetables to be sold by the head 
or bunch, and declares that “all other com- 
modities not-in containers shall be sold or 
offered for sale by standard weight, stand- 
ard measure or numerical count; and such 
weight, measure or count shall be marked 
on a label or tag attached thereto.” But a 
qualifying provision makes this statute in- 
applicable “when the numerical count of 
the individual units is six or less.” 

Charles H. Gaab was accused of violat- 
ing the law by selling a loaf of bread 
weighing 13 ozs, not in a container and not 
tagged as to weight. He was found guilty, 
but the trial judge set the conviction aside 
as being unauthorized by law, and the ap- 
pellate division of the New York supreme 
court has affirmed the decision. 

It is found by the court that a loaf of 
bread is an “individual unit,” within the 
meaning of the statutes above quoted; 
that the legislature must be presumed to 
have known of the almost universal prac- 
tice of selling bread by the loaf, rather 
than by weight or measure. The decision 
recognizes the power of legislatures to fix 
weight standards for bread, but interprets 
the New York laws as having fixed no such 
standard. On the other hand, Judge 
Thomas, speaking for the court, recognizes 
that a loaf of bread, possibly, might be 
reduced in weight to a point where it 
would cease to be properly designated as a 
“loaf,” for he says: 

“T will not pursue the inquiry at what 
— in size or weight, if at any, a loaf of 

read loses its identity and in law becomes 
something capable of numerical count.” 

The second point in the decision in- 
volves an interpretation of another section 
of the New York laws, under which the 
state superintendent of weights and 
measures is required to “establish uniform 
tolerances or amounts of reasonable varia- 
tion, and shall make uniform rules and 
regulations for carrying out the provisions 
of” the laws in question. 

Claiming to act under this authority, the 
superintendent adopted the following reg- 
ulation: 

“Bread. Unwrapped bread shall be sold 
by net weight, which shall be marked on 
the bread or on a label attached thereto, 
or on a sales slip, as a in regula- 
tion 13; vee bread shall have the net 
weight marked on the wrapper; markings 
shall be in bold-faced type letters at 
least one-ninth of an inch in height for 
bread which weighs ¥, Ib, 1 lb, 11% lbs, 2 
Ibs, 214 lbs or 3 ibs, and in letters at least 
three-sixteenths of an inch in height for 
weights other than those specified above. 
A variation of 10 per cent will be allowed.” 

Knocking this regulation out, the court 
says: 

“The contention is that power to make 
rules and regulations to carry out what 
the legislature enacted, to-wit, that articles 
could be sold in ways stated, authorized 
official to make it a criminal offense to sell 
unwrap bread other than by net weight, 
shown by marks, label or sales slip, in 
bold-faced type of dimensions given. That 
is not carrying out what the legislature 
enacted. It disputes the enactment by pro- 
hibiting commerce along its usual and 
recognized lines, and by taking ptr f the 
ways tendered by the legislature and sub- 
stituting another, and that other some- 
thing that is not in accord with existing 
law or the long existing custom of the 
people. 

“A, sells bread by loaf on Monday and 
is innocent, because he does what the law 
justified; he sells it on a future day and 

mes a criminal, because a power to 
regulate the existing law has been exer- 
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cised by amending the act so as to make 
penal what was customary and right. 

“In my judgment such amendment to 
the statute is not to rule and regulate its 
operation, but to enact a penal provision 

at has found no place in the policy of 
the state. I am not discussing the power 
of’ the legislature to delegate to officials 
the ability to determine in what manner 
commodities shall be sold. It is, indeed, a 
great responsibility to cast upon one offi- 
cial, or co-operating officials; but how far 
it is necessary or within the power of the 
legislature to enable persons to enact 
criminal laws may be postponed to a time 
when decision is necessary. 

“However, when the legislature devolves 
such a wide jurisdiction upon its official 
to subvert the commonplace dealings of 
the people, there should be no uncertainty 
in its declaration, and something more 
than — to carry out an existing act 
should be proclaimed. . . . The present 
difficulty is that the superintendent has 
ordained under the guise of regulation. 
One does not need to be unsympathetic 
with his purpose to condemn the excess of 


his authority.” 
A. L. H. Srrzer. 





BAKERY PATENTS 
CHUTE FOR DOUGH-DIVIDER HOPPERS 


C..H. Heilig, York, Pa., has been grant- 
ed a patent on a dough chute for dough- 
divider hoppers. Application filed July 
7; serial No. 108,005. 

The only claim reads: “A chute or con- 
veyor for feeding dough to a dough- 
divider hopper, said chute enlarging 
toward its upper end and tapering on all 
sides to its lower end, all of its sides 
being plain, and opposite confronting 
sides thereof converging from their upper 
to their lower ends, the front presenting 
a continuous unobstructed surface and 
having a discharge opening therein at its 
lower end, and the back arranged at an 
acute angle to said front and steeply in- 
clined so that the dough descends by 
gravity and is compressed on all sides 
with increasing force between converging 
walls, and means for regulating the flow 
through said diseharge opening.” 

CHARGING OF AUTOMATIC OVENS 

L. C. Reese, Saginaw, Mich., has re- 
ceived a patent on a method of charging 
and discharging of automatic ovens, 
proofing chambers and the like. Appli- 
cation filed Feb. 28, 1916; serial No. 81,- 
008 


Claim 1 reads: “In devices for charging 
and discharging apparatus of the kind 
described, the combination with the trays 
holding the articles to be treated, of cross- 
rods connecting the chains moving the 
said trays through the apparatus, of 
hooks attached to the trays and so con- 
structed ‘as to turn loosely around the 
said crossrods when suspended from 
same, thus always keeping the said trays 
in a horizontal position, and of conveyers 
arranged in the apparatus at points where 
the hooks of the trays situated on the said 
conveyers are bound to engage with and 
disengage from the said crossrods.” 


BAKER’S PEEL 


Leon Schlager, New York ony: has re- 
ceived a patent on a baker’s peel. Appli- 
cation filed Sept. 13, 1915; serial No. 
50,548. 

Claim 1 reads: “A baker’s peel compris- 
ing a blade member having upstanding 
ridges formed at the marginal and longi- 
tudinal edges thereof, a socket portion for 
the handle, one half of which is integral 
with the blade and the other half of which 
is attached thereto, strengthening ribs 
formed in the portions of the socket, and 
means for attaching the handle to the 
socket.” 

MANUFACTURE OF BREAD 

H. A. Kohman, T. M. Godfrey, and L. 
H. Ashe, Pittsburgh, Pa., have been grant- 
ed a patent on a method of manufacturing 
b . Application filed Aug. 16, 1916; 
serial No. 115,153. 

Claim 2 reads: “In the manufacture of 
leavened bread, the method of economiz- 
ing in the amount of yeast normally em- 
ployed, which consists in treating nitroge- 
nous material containing calcium to con- 
vert it. into a form in which it is rich in 
nitrogen and calcium, both available as 
yeast food in a starchy medium, incor- 
porating the converted material with the 
flour, yeast and other in ents of the 
dough batch, and fermenting the mixture; 
substantially as described.” 
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April 25, 1917 
BAKERY NEWS IN BRIEF 


Doings and Gossip in Bakery Trade of In- 
diana, Kentucky, Pennsylvania and 
the New England States 





INDIANA 


Water from a fire at the Hossick bak- 
ery, Elkhart, damaged flour $5,000. 

‘William Reeder and F. F. Gross have 
opened a bakery at North Judson. 

The Wilkinson bakery, Rushville, was 
damaged $1,500 ry. fire. 

McIntyre & Hilbert, Anderson, have 
their new plant in operation. On opening 
day over 2,000 visitors inspected it. 

Mrs. Mary Cook, Twelfth and College 
streets, Indianapolis, has sold her bakery 
to J. M. Kiefer. ; 

Mrs. Elma Kelly has sold her bakery 
at 1032 East Main Street, Richmond, to 
Charles Heckman. 

The Star bakery, 901 North Governor 
Street, Evansville, is now conducted by 
the Will’s Baking Co, 

The Rice (Ind.) Baking Co. will 
double its output by an addition to its 
cracker and bread bakery, to cost $50,000. 

John Hummel has opened a bakery at 
Nappanee. Joseph Hershberger has sold 
his bakery at LaGrange to F. M. Moran, 
of Mongo. 

Bakery fires: The Star bakery, Wash- 
ington, loss $700; covered by insurance. 
Shoemaker’s bakery, St. Paul; loss, $2,000; 
partially insured. 

The retail department of the Fitzgerald 
bakery, 207 Ohio Street, Terre Haute, was 
damaged $1,000 by fire. The building re- 
cently had been remodeled. 


KENTUCKY 

The Quaker Maid stores, Indianapolis, 
have been closed. 

The South Broadway bakery, Lexing- 
ton, has been closed by the sheriff. 

The Downing Bakery Co., Lexington, 
has added another wagon. 

Charles Anson has bought the Moulter 
bakery on Preston Street, Louisville. 

The Star bakery, Leitchfield, has been 
sold to J. R. MeCoy. 

Louis Clark has opened the Independent 
bakery, 206 Kentucky Avenue, Paducah. 

The Home bakery, Jackson, says its new 
loaf, called High Knob, is meeting with 
success. 

Lewis Pieri has sold his interest in the 
bakery of Pieri & Parks, Harrodsburg, to 
W. E. Parks. 

Potts & Belcher, Murray, have bought 
the bakery at Mayfield, and will operate 
both plants. 

Schmidt & Marrs have sold the Home 
bakery, Pikeville, to G. L. Schmidt and 
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N. G. Branham, who will operate as the 
Pikeville Baking Co. 

The new plant of the Ashland (Ky.) 
Bakery, recently burned, will have a ca- 
pacity of 10,000 loaves daily. 

The Lexington (Ky.) Wholesale Bakery 
Co. will discontinue its wholesale business, 
and retail from house to house. 

The interior of the bakery of the New 
York -Baking Co., Louisville, has been 
remodeled. 

The Louisa (Ky.) Baking Co. will erect 
a two-story brick, 55x100. The front will 
contain large plate glass windows, and 
modern equipment will be installed. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, is 
remodeling its bakery and installing ad- 
ditional machinery and oven equipment. 
Two tatetireske' Laine been added. 

The Ladies’ Bakers’ Social Club of 
Louisville met in March at the home of 
Mrs. George Wiegandt. Mrs. W. H. Ul- 
rey will entertain the club in April at the 
Seelbach Hotel. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Frank Weaver has opened a bakery at 
East Warren. 

The Wyckoff Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
has added a dough mixer. 

The Winner-Francke Baking Co., New- 
berry, has added another steam oven. 

Rehr Bros., Birdsboro, have added a 
divider, rounder-up and molder. 

Williard Price has opened a bakery at 
Montour Falls. 

The plant of the Williamsport (Pa.) 
Baking Co. is to be enlarged. 

Ziegler & Etchberger, Mount Penn, suf- 
fered a loss of $1,000 by fire in their pret- 
zel bakery. 

The bakery of John Eidmeir, 1225 Fed- 
eral Street, Pittsburgh, was damaged $500 
by fire. 

The Eastern Cake Co. has been incor- 
porated at Pittsburgh, with $5,000 capital 
stock, by R. T. Rossell. 

Claude Warner has sold his bakery on 
East Broad Street, Tamaqua, to O. W. 
Boyer. ‘ 

The Renner bakery, on North Pitts- 
burgh Street, Connellsville, has been sold 
to William Krampe. 

The bakery of George Rudolph, 2908 
Maple Street, Erie, suffered $8,000 by 
fire; insured. 

Harris & Boyer, Johnstown, have made 
an addition to their bakery, and installed 
four steam ovens and an automatic proof- 
ing outfit. 

The Old Home Baking Co., Erie, has 
added a dough mixer, sifting, elevating 
and conveying plant, flour scale, hopper, 
tempering and measuring tank. 

The Erie (Pa.) Baking Co. will erect a 
modern bakery this year. The property 


Plant of the L. L. Gilbert Baking Corporation, New Haven, Conn. 


fronts on State Street and the Nickel 
Plate Railroad. With the completion of 
the plant the company will enter the flour- 
jobbing business. 

The Brown Bros. Co., wholesale bakers, 
Pittsburgh, have bought 40x270 feet on 
Island Avenue, for $50,000. It extends 
along the railroad, affording excellent 
shipping facilities, and suitable modern 
bui 


ings will be erected. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

The Comins Pie Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has been organized by N. S. Comins. 

C. H. Berdeen has bought the bakery 
of C. U. Baker, at Pittsfield, Maine. 

Gill & Cronin have closed their bakery 
at Housatonic, Mass. 

Michael Kessler is building a one-story 
bakery, 24x60, at East Hampton, Mass. 

The Hartford (Conn.) Market Co. is 
erecting a bakery, 52x54. 

Matthias Rolt now conducts the Fish 
bakery, Middleborough, Mass. 

The Edgeworth Bread Co. is erecting a 
bakery at Chelsea, Mass. 

J. H. Hinds, 421 Main Street, Bangor, 
Maine, has reopened his bakery. 

A one-story addition is being made to 
the bakery of A. E. Andrews, Norwich, 
Conn. 

The Donlon bakery, Rutland, Vt., is 
erecting a two-story steel and concrete 
addition, 25x30. 

The Maynard (Mass.) Baking Co. has 
been incorporated with $5,000 capital by 
M. Nelson, E. Jussila and J. Nokalainen. 

R. Dembowski, Chelsea; -Santo De 
Francesco, Salem, and G. C. Bozenhard, 
Mittineague, Mass., have added dough 
mixers. 

Louis Baumrind, 713 Pembroke Street, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has a one-story brick 
addition to his bakery and will install 
another oven. 

The Old Riverside House on North 
Main Street, Auburn, has been bought by 
the T. A. Houston Co., bakers, which will 
remodel it for an addition to its cracker 
bakery. 

At the first annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Grocers’ Baking Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., the following officers were 
elected: P. G. Murray, president; A. S. 
Pearce, vice-president; E. J. Dowding, 
treasurer; T. S. Delano, secretary. Direc- 
tors: W. H. Stevens, Frank Eighme and 
A. G. Mailloux. The company expects to 
have its new plant on North Main Street 
in operation by May 1. 

J. F. Alexander, Peterboro, N. H., has 
installed another oven; G. A. Ohman, 
Gardner, Mass., a molder; J. P. Goddard, 
Claremont, N. H., a dough mixer; Mrs. 
C. E. Jones, Haverhill, Mass., a cake 
mixer. J. Harry Woorrince. 
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L. L. GILBERT BAKING CO. 


New Haven, Conn., Concern Has New Plant 
—Ten Thousand Visit Building at 
Formal Opening 


The plant of the L. L. Gilbert Baking 
Co., New Haven, Conn., is pile =r | 
For 27 years the business of this concern 
has been steadily on the increase. A few 
years ago a modern plant was built on 
the site of the present one, but business 
has increased so rapidly that the company 
was forced to provide a larger bakery. 
The result is the present plant, which dis- 
tributes 150,000 loaves of bread daily 
throughout the city and _ neighboring 
towns within a radius of 25 miles. At 
a formal opening, about 10,000 visited the 
bakery. - 

In building, the construction work was 
planned so the baking would not be inter- 
rupted. The shipping department, 100x 
100, was first completed. This contains 
the cooling-room, shipping-room, truck 
space, and drivers’ room. Two cooling 
tables keep the hot bread, as it comes 
from the ovens, in motion until cool 
enough to be wrapped. As it comes from 
the wrapping -tables, it is packed into 
boxes. 

On completion of the shipping depart- 
ment the old one was torn down and a new 
bakeroom with four ovens built. The 
wall dividing the new and old bakerooms 
was then removed, forming one large 
making-up and bakeroom. 

An automatic dough-handling outfit 
was installed, including a divider, round- 
er, automatic proofer and molder. All 
machines are connected by belt convey- 
ors, and an automatic spacer is attached 
to the proofing machine. 

The mixing and doughroom was en- 
larged and the dressing-rooms and offices 
on the second floor and the hopper-room 
rearranged. The doughroom is doubled 
in size, and provided with a concrete 
working platform pitched to a drain, so 
that it can be cleaned at any time. The 
entire plant is provided with a sprinkler 
system. 

L. L. Gilbert, president, is well known 
among the bakers. He is ably assisted by 
his son, W. J. Gilbert. 





Pennsylvania Master Bakers 


The annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Master Bakers’ Association will be 
held at Pittsburgh, June 18-20, with the 
William Penn Hotel as headquarters. 
Horace Crider, chairman of the commit- 
tee of arrangements, and his associates, 
are working hard to make the convention 
the best in the history of the association. 
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_BAKERS MEET IN FLORIDA 





Annual Convention of Southeastern Master 
Bakers’ Association Held in Jacksonville 
—Many Important Papers Read 


The annual of the Southeast- 
ern Association of Master Bakers, held 
in Jacksonville, Fla. April 16-19, was 
conspicuous for the admirable quality of 
many of the papers presented. The ad- 
dress delivered at the meeting by Pro- 
fessor Harry Snyder is published in full 
in this issue of 
Among the other prominent speakers 
were S. F: McDonald, president of the 
National Association of Master Bakers; 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, state food and drug 
commissioner of Indiana; Gordon Smith, 
of Mobile, Ala; T. T. Frankenburg, pub- 
licity agent for the national association, 
and H. J. Montague. 

President McDonald urged the bakers 
to establish the 10c loaf as the standard 
unit, by making it the most profitable 
one for the consumer to purchase. He 
urged, above all, the maintenance of high 
ideals in the baking trade. “No fluctua- 
tion in the present market price of. in- 
gredients,” o said, “nor any future 
change, should be permitted to interfere 
in any way with the quality of bread 
manufactured, nor with the service of the 
baker to his public.” 


“THE BAKER SERVES” 


In speaking on this subject, Dr. Bar- 
nard said, among other things: 

“The present-day food official believes 
in the industries he supervises. He looks 
upon his official position as an Qppor- 
tunity to help the manufacturer, the dis- 
tributor, the consumer, the state, to bet- 
ter things. And on that plank in the 
platform of constructive food control we 
take our stand.” 

“Take your customers into your confi- 
dence, Make them look at you as public 
servants rather than as overlords. Tell 
them patiently, frankly, fully, why your 
loaf has diminished in size. Show them 
how your flour has doubled and trebled 
in price; how every ingredient of every 
dough batch costs more money; how labor 
costs have increased. And then tell them 
why the baker is a dependable servant 
who can make better bread at a lower 
price than can the servant in the home 
kitchen.” 

“Bread is the staff of life. Whether 
flour is $4 a barrel or $12, the loaf is the 
cheapest well-balanced food we can use. 
Whether its price is 16 ozs for a nickel 
or 18 ozs for a dime, the loaf of baker’s 
bread should be used generously and more 
generously as other foodstuffs become 
searce and high-priced.” 


OTHER ADDRESSES 


Gordon Smith, president of the asso- 
ciation, dwelt primarily on the need of 
further education. He pointed out that 
education was the real basis of such an 
association as this, and that one of the 
main reasons for increasing the member- 
ship was the general spread of trade edu- 
cation that would inevitably follow. 

T. T. Frankenburg spoke of the impor- 
tance to the bakers of having the public 
fully understand their aims and problems. 
He explained what the national associa- 
tion has been doing in the matter of pub- 
licity, and commented on the assistance 
which the newspapers are able to afford 
the trade. He urged the bakers to adver- 
tise intelligently, .pointing out that no 
other form of expenditure would return 
a greater degree of profit. 

Miss Anne MacGregor Payne, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, home economic expert, 

inted out the advantage to the house- 
caper of buying baker’s bread. “The 
baker has a wider knowledge of the vari- 
ous flours,” she said, “and a better knowl- 
edge of the markets than the housewife 
possibly can have. The baker also has a 
distinct advantage in the mechanical mix- 
ers in universal use, which knead the 
dough for a longer period and far more 
thoroughly than is possible in any 
kitchen.” 

H, J. Montague discussed the advan- 
. tage of the 10c loaf to bakers and con- 
sumers alike, giving detailed figures to 
show how, once the 10c loaf was intro- 
duced, it proved far more satisfactory 
than the smaller loaf. He declared that 
the main trouble lay in the fact that cer- 


e Northwestern Miller. | 


tain bakers simply did not dare to at-- 


tempt the expe t. 
PUBLIC SERVICE RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were passed 
at the meeting: 

Whereas, The members of the South- 
eastern Association of Master Bakers, in 
convention assembled, recognize first of 
all their obligations as citizens of a great 
republic, recognize further their obliga- 
tions as bakers to the community they 
serve, and also the industry whereof they 
are a part; and 

Whereas, It is evident that both this 
nation and the baking industry: are pass- 
ing through a period of unusual stress, 
callin for the wise and concerted action 
of right-thinking and high-minded 
men, therefore we deem it fitting to set 
forth our conviction in the following, to 
wit: be it 

Resolved, That we publicly attest our 
—_ to the nation and pledge any and 
all support we may be able to offer in 
the patriotic discharge of the national 
obligations now resting upon this people; 

Resolved, further, That in the ‘acute 
crisis of foodstuffs which threatens the 
nation at the present time, if the govern- 
ment shall deem it necessary to take more 
complete control of the distribution of 
supplies, we respectfully petition the 
President of the United States, or his 
subordinates, that in any commission or 
governing body so named, the bakers of 
the country be given an official repre- 
sentative, as being the purveyors of the 
most important single item in the dietary 
of the nation; 

Resolved, further, That we indorse the 
idea set forth in the fraternal greetings 
from the South Dakota Master Bakers’ 
Association, and that, like them, we shall 
appoint a committee to co-operate with 
others in securing a bumper crop of wheat 
in 1917; 

Resolved, further, That since there is 
no prospect of a lower wheat market, that 
it be the sense of this organization that 
the 10c loaf of bread be the standard or 
minimum size baked and marked by the 
members of this organization, and that a 
15c loaf be used as the normal unit for 
the general trade; 

Resolved, further, That every baker is 
obligated, by his duty to his public and to 
the trade he follows, to produce the high- 
est quality of loaf possible, and to offer 
the maximum weight at the prices named, 
consistent with the cost of ingredients 
and a reasonable and just return on his 
investment of capital, time and effort; 

Resolved, further, That in duty alike 
to his country and to himself, in the in- 
terests of economy and of self-preserva- 
tion, every baker of the association should 
discourage in every manner possible the 
return of stale bread, and should educate 
his public to the great economic waste 
which the practice at present causes; 

Resolved, further, That the present 
times of stress are exactly the times when 
the fullest and freest exchange of confi- 
dences should take place, and the bakers 
are urged and counseled to speak to their 
public through the medium of the daily 
press, in paid advertisements and other- 
wise, and to encourage any and all pos- 
sible co-operation with the housewives, as 
the natural representatives of the ulti- 
mate consumers. 


MILL REPRESENTATIVES PRESENT 


Mill representatives were: J. W. Ander- 
son, Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Reno, Okla; J. A. Glenn, Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, Kansas; 
J. C. McCracken, Moses Bros. Mills, 


Great Be Kansas; G. W. Hoyland, 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas; T. C, Bartholomae, Plymouth - 


Milling Co., Le Mars, Iowa; Fred Chand- 
ler and Thomas Arden, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; O. L. Steele and 
E.,C. Beedee, New Prague (Minn. 
Flouring Mill Co; C, L. Seehorn, Shef- 
field-King Milling Co., Minneapolis; C. 
E; Barbour, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Ine., Kansas City; J. E. Bailey, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

B. F. Parker, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn; H. N. Ogden, Mills of 
Albert Lea, Albert Lea, Minn; J. J. Neil- 
son, Enid (Okla.) Milling Co; E. R. 
Reynolds, ig Agnes Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn; J. B. M. Wilcox, Roy Suydam, J. 
H. Ismert and J. H. Kirk, Ismert-Hincke 
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Milling Co., Kansas City; F. R. Eaton, 
W. H. Lafever, J. E. Brown, E. A, Seal- 
len and J.. A, McLemore, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minnea ; H. R. Ward, 
Harry Snyder and F. H. Petrie, Russell- 
Miller M g Co. Minneapolis; C. J. 
Marboe, H. F. Barkerding and J. O. Bag- 
well, Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


NOTES 


The entertainment included a trip to 
the ostrich and alligator farms, a banquet, 
auto trips around the city, and an outing 
at Atlantic Beach, about 18 miles from 
Jacksonville. 

The executive board was increased to 
six instead of five members. J. H. Quint, 
of Savannah, Ga., is the new member. All 
the former officers of the association were 
re-elected for another year. 

Members were present from Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Louisiana. The 
convention was one of the best in the his- 
tory. of the association, and was attended 
by about 250 bakers, associate members 
and friends. 

The meeting on Wednesday morning 
was an open one. Every housewife in 
Jacksonville was invited. It is an inno- 
vation for the bakers to hold such a meet- 
ing, but they are committed to the policy 
of taking the public into their confidence, 
and they believe this is the way to do it. 


Patriotic possibilities for the bakers of 
the country were made known at the 
Thursday session, when a project was 
launched, with the indorsement of the 
national organization, to place the 
wrapped bread circulation of the country 
at the disposal of the government for its 
war recruiting propaganda. 


In connection with the convention, an 
interesting event was the presentation at 
a local theatre of a two-reel picture show- 
ing the entire process of bread-making, 
from the gathering of the wheat through 
its various stages, culminating finally in 
the flour product. There were 1,900 feet 
of film, and the public was invited by the 
association to witness the picture. 


Officers of the association are: presi- 
dent, Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala; vice- 
president, J. A. Winkleman, Memphis, 
Tenn; secretary, L. E. Rogers, Atlanta, 
Ga; treasurer, J. B. Everidge, Columbus, 
Ga. Members of the executive commit- 
tee: John Kern, Knoxville, Tenn; S. F. 
McDonald, Memphis, Tenn; John Sey- 
bold, Miami, Fla; R. C. Thompson, Bir- 
mingham, Ala; A. Geilfuss, Spartanburg, 
S. C; J. H. Quint, Savannah, Ga. 





George M. Haffner, president Haffner 
Star Bakery, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind: We 
believe that present flour prices are in 
line with wheat. Local large bakers all 
seem to be booked up on their require- 
ments of flour to July. Small bakers, 
however, are buying as needed. Bakers’ 
bread consumption increased about 20 
per cent. The demand from smaller cities 
is increasing, indicating that bakers there 
are limiting their output or have ceased 
baking bread. Bread here is being sold 
below cost of production. . The le, 
and not the bakers, are getting the t 
of speculative flour purchases. Prices of 
raw materials have increased about 100 
per cent over a year ago. The 10c loaves 
predominate in this section, while the 
small 6@7c bread is decreasing. Our 
profits have been made on future or spec- 
ulative "tances not on the production 
of bread. 





Corn Cooking Oil 


Prices of white cooking oil, f.o.b. the points 
named, per 100 Ibs: 


Chicago .:..... $17.00 Indianapolis ...$17.14 
Milwaukee .... 17.09 St. Louis ...... 17.14 
Minneapolis ... 17.23 New York ..... 17.37 
Detroit ........ 17.16 Philadelphia .. 17.34 
Cleveland ....: / 17.18 Boston ........ 17.40 
Cincinnati ..... 17.18 Pittsburgh .... 17.32 


Kansas City.... 17.82 San Francisco. . 18.05 





Corn Sugar Prices 
Corn sugar is quoted at different points as 
follows, per 100 Ibs: . 
New York City. .$6.25 
25 


Boston ......... 6. Seattle ......... 6.75 


Philadelphia ... 6.36 rtland, Me.... 6.75 
Pittsburgh ..... 6.51 an Francisco .. 6.75 
Baltimore ...... 6.48 Detroit ........ 6.54 
New Orleans ... 6.26 Duluth ........ 6.37 
Louisville ...... 6.42 Mobile ......... 6.37 
Columbus ...... 6.44 Indianapolis .... 6.48 
Chicago ........ 6.48 Toledo ......... 6.34 
Minneapolis .... 6.55 Saginaw ........ 6.48 


St. Louis ....... 6.42 Cincinnati ...... 6.43 
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BAKERY NOTES 

W. H. Jacobs & Son, Dallas City, 1\/,, 
have added a bread and pastry mixer. 

Lyle _McConkey, Monticello, Ill, }),; 
sold his bakery to I. Freeman. 

The Vienna bakery, Sherman, Tex, 
has burned. 

The Miller-Parrott Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., will install r oven. 

The Akron (Ohio) Baking Co. will er.«+ 
a bakery to cost $200,000. 

Ellis Stormount has bought the bake y 
of John Sickinger, Galesburg, Ill. , 

The Model bakery, Vinton, Iowa, |). 
been sold to J. C. er. 

J. B. Beal, Gastonia, N. C., will erect , 
two-story bakery. 

J. KE. Fletcher will open a bakery |, 
Cherokee, Kansas. 
~ The bakery of Loughran Bros., Ellic: 
City, Md., burned recently. Loss, $5,000. 

The Williamsport (Pa.) Baking Co. wi‘! 
erect a $40,000 bakery. 

Turner Bros. have sold the home baker. 
Audubon, Iowa, to Jens C. Jensen. 

G. A. Preston has closed his bakery | 
Lexington, Mich. . 

The Purity Baking Co., Linton, Ini., 
has bought out Richard Powell, Bickne'), 

The Louisville (Ky.) Master Baker,’ 
Association celebrated its ninth anniver- 
sary, April 22. 

Two New Orleans (La.) bakers haie 
been arrested for selling bread w- 


wrapped. 

e Columbia Baking & Bottling C»., 
Huntington, W.° Va., has increased its 
capital stock to $75,000. 

e plant of the Edward Fox Baking 
— York, Pa., was damaged $20,000 |iy 

re. 

Frank T. Doney, proprietor Cedar 
Creek -bakery, Allentown, Ohio, will in- 
stall auto-trucks for delivery. 

The Home bakery, Plymouth, Ohio, has 
oe sold to Fred Krumbach, of Bucyrus, 


0. 

The City Bakery Co., Grand Rapiis, 
Mich., has increased its capital stock to 
$125,000. 

Oshkosh, Wis., bakers have raised the 
price of doughnuts to 15c doz, cakes to 12 
@l5c, and pies to 18c. 

The Swanson Baking Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., will add a dough-mixer. This plant 
has a capacity of 10,000 loaves. 

The firm of Lisi & Mollica, Susquehan- 
na, Pa., has changed to the Susquehanna 
Baking Co. 

Union bakers of Rochester, N. Y., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Baltimore, Md., are 
reported to have demanded increases in 


= 

e Walsh Baking Co., Evansville, Ind. 
has increased the wages of its bakers 22 
per cent, and the wagon salesmen 41 jer 
cent. 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Baking Co. will erect 
a Name bakery to cost $36,000. Ma- 
chinery cost $20,000. Capacity, 40,0100 
loaves. Milkmaid is the bread leader. 

The Davidson Bread Co., Portland, Ore- 

n, ‘will build a two-story brick and 

low tile bakery to cost $20,000, wit! a 
daily capacity of 10,000 loaves. 

The Skogmo bread bill, providing for a 
standard pound bread loaf, also for }ilf 
loaves to weigh not less than 71/4 nor more 
than 9 ozs, was killed by the Wisconsin 
Senate. 

An ordinance has been presented to the 
Toledo B ood City Council to make the 
standard weight of a loaf of bread 16 «vs. 
Other sizes may be used if weight is print- 
ed on a label at least an inch square. 

Muskegon, Mich., bakers hereafter will 
only bake the 10c loaf. They have raised 
the price of doughnuts from lic to 1Sc 
doz, pies from 12c to 18c, sweet rolls from 
12c to 15e,and cakes from 19c to Lic. 

The Columbia (Pa.) Baking & Mfg. 
Co, has offered the government the usc of 
its plant, which has a daily capacity of 
40, loaves per 24 hours, During the 
Spanish-American War this company [ur- 
nished the government with bread nd 
hard-tack. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
United Master Bakers’ Association of 
Hudson County, N. J., was held March 7 
at Hoboken; President Julius Jager pre- 
sided. The main business transacted was 
the adoption of a constitution and by- 
laws. 

The ‘Seattle (Wash.) Master Bakers’ 
Asséciation has elected the following ofl- 
cers: president, G. G. Porter; vice-pres!- 
dent, Jens Hansen; secretary and treas- 
urer, Frank Rueth. Trustees: R. L. Da- 
vidson, Gus Rasmussen, Harry Mosler, J. 
Ogden, J. Hanson. 
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The output of flour by mills represented 
at ‘loledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
April 21 was 28,800, or 50 per cent of 
capacity, com ared with 26,300, or 55 per 
cent, last wi 29,500, or 61144 per cent, a 
year ago, 18,300, or 39 per cent, two years 
ago, and- 19,300, or 40 per cent, three 
years ago. 

BUYING BEYOND REQUIREMENTS 


A number of mills in central states ter- 
ritory report an increased buying of 
flour in the last two weeks, due largely to 
stocking up by family trade as a result of 
our entrance into the war. Advancing 
prices have not curtailed buying at the 
highest prices of the crop year. Many 
people have either become alarmed at the 
threatened and impending shortage, or as 
a matter of prudence are providing 
against future needs, 

This buying of flour has developed a 
movement to forestall the hoarding of 
food supplies. Newspapers are comment- 
ing on this tendency, and some associations 
of grocers are discouraging the practice 
by limiting the amount that will be sold 
to any one customer. ~The demand has 
cleaned out grocery stocks in many in- 
stances, and has resulted in a call for flour 
either in barrels or large sacks. 

On account of trouble in getting cars, 
many mills are experiencing difficulty in 
taking care of this increased demand. 
Some mills require shipping directions 
with orders. This is a move in the right 
direction, serving to discourage specula- 
tion and forward sales. 

This increased demand has been a 
parent from all sections, that from 
South being particularly keen. Pacific 
Coast mills have also experienced addi- 
tional activity in these markets. 

* *# 


While there have been indications of a 
good’ export demand for flour, the- diffi- 
culty in securing vessel room has militated 
against the business. Domestic business 
has been giving the mills about all they 
could take care of under the present 
freight situation. Many points report no 
material improvement in the getting of 
cars. 





Feed continues strong, and prices are 
well maintained. Many mills are still sold 
ahead. With the coming of good pastur- 
age, it would be natural to have this 
demand fall off somewhat and prices 
weaken, but this result has not come to 
pass as yet. 

NOTES 

Harry B, Apple, of the Crescent Mill- 
ing s Fairfax, Minn., was in Toledo this 
week. 


Bert A. Boyd, » Indianapolis, Ind., 


and J'red Paddleford, grain, Chicago, | 


= it French Lick Springs, Ind., this 
week, 

George H, Lewis, Lawrenceburg Roller 
Mills (0., has been appointed to the staff 
of Governor Goodrich of Indiana, with 
the title of major. 

_The highest recorded price of wheat at 
Toledo, previous to the present time, was 
$8.50 bu, May %, 1867, when flour sold at 
$17 bbl, f.0.b. mill. 

W. L. Sparks, vice-president Sparks 
Milling Co., Terre Haute, Ind., is chair- 
man of the committee for his county hay- 
Ing charge of increasing the crops for this 


year. 


J. Golds, operat four groce “stores 
at Louisville, XK a stectioad “War Flour” 


this week at $12 bbl, $1.60 for 24-Ib sacks, 
Saying that the flour was not quite so 


white but was a pure wheat flour, more 
nutritive, and with a finer flavor than ordi- 
nary white flour. 


Otto R. Uecker has acquired a financial 
interest in the firm of Wykes & Co, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and becomes active 
manager. Claude P. Wykes, while re- 
maining financially interested in the com- 
pany, will become sales agent for the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. . 

Complaints of the Toledo Commerce 
Club, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
Detroit Board of Commerce, Canton 
Chamber of Commerce, Columbus Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Greater yon 
Association before the Interstate 
merce Commission that freight rates from 
these cities, and others taking the same 
rates, to points in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
ba me were unreasonable and unduly 
preferential, were dismissed April 18. 

A party of millers and grain men were 
at French Lick Springs, Ind., for an out- 
ing this week. Included in the party were 
David Anderson, president National Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo; C. T. Ballard, Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky; Cyrus S. 
Coup, vice-president and general manager 
Northwestern Elevator & Mills Co., To- 
ledo; George H. Lewis, manager Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co; Fred 
N. Rowe, bo wy ae Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich; W. L. Sparks, vice-presi- 
dent Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind; A. A. Cunningham, Sneath-Cunning- 
ham Co., Tiffin, Ohio, and Fred Mayer, J. 


*F. Zahm & Co., Toledo, 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Fourteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, with a combined weekly ee 
ity of 105,060 bbls, for the week ending 
April 21 made 57,103, or 54 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 51,096, or 60 per 
cent last week, by 14 mills of 84,660 bbls 
weekly capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 

Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 

INDIANA 
Acme-Evans Co., Evansville. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 

MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 


INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., April 21.—Indiana 
housewives and provincial millers, coming 
into the market for flour, have shoved the 
price to unheard-of levels. Larger mills 
state that never before did they sell as 
much flour to other mills as at this time. 
Mills that have not bought wheat since the 
price began its flight have none, and when- 
ever an order is accepted they have to look 
to other mills for goods, The situation 
has become so acute that at the end of the 
week the spectacle of retailers selling 
flour for 8c per Ib was afforded. They 





declared that they were forced to pay $2 - 


bbl more than a week ago, and as a result 
they have begun filling orders for any- 
thing less than a full barrel by the pound. 
Local demand for soft winter goods 
held strong. Cash wheat has been up even 
more than the ruling option would show, 
and a good scalping flour trade has been 
the result. However, millers seem in no 
mood to boom trading. At the close, mills 
were paying $2.75 for wheat, which served 
as a stimulant to te theory that $20 flour 
may be an actuality before long. 
lers came frcm all sections, and local 
demand was keener than usual. There 
was no disposition on the part of mills to 
tackle export business, and as a result 


there was grumbling from abroad. The 
car situation is little if any better than 10 
days ago, but with excellent electric serv- 
ice over the state much of the local busi- 
ness is being cared for. The situation seems 
to have adjusted itself to the old notion 
of buying on an advancing market and, 
should prices dip, mills look for a let-up 
in trade. 

Because of the scarcity of wheat, with 
its high prices, Indianapolis bakers have 
begun a move to curtail waste. In this 
campaign. it is claimed that the city will 
be saved 50,000 loaves of bread a week. 
Millers and wholesale grocers are lending 
active support to the plan. Secretary 
Riley, of the millers’ association, in this 
connection states that, from what he can 
learn of the growing crop, the yield will 
not be up to that of a year ago. 


NOTES 

Indianapolis flour production for the 
week, 9,087 bbls. 

The Busse Baking Co., of South Bend, 
has increased its capital to $100,000. 

O. M. Thomas, of the Thomas Milling 
Co., of Marion, was in the city this week. 

The Goshen Milling Co. reports wheat 
very scarce, and the highest in the history 
of that section. 

City authorities announce that_here- 
after the standard loaf of bread will be 19 
ounces, instead of 21. 

Millers at Evansville report that they 
are operating 18 hours a day, and would 
run 24 if they could get the wheat. 

Prices at the close: soft winter patent, 
in jute, $12.50@12.75 bbl; No. 2 wheat, 
$2.75 bu; mixed feed, $42 ton; middlings, 
$50. 

Bruce’s Bakery, Inc., of Indianapolis, 
has been chartered, with $12,000 capital. 
Incorporators, Charles H. and Robert S. 
Bruce, and A. L. Fickle. 

J. M. Pearson. 





NASHVILLE 


Nasuvitte, Tenn., April 21.—Flour de- 
mand has been spirited from both small 
and large operators. The excitement of 
housewives, who feared they would be 
unable to get supplies later, was the main 
factor, many having bought from one to 
several barrels. Business at the mills was 
large, and practically all have orders to 
keep them running 10 to 30 days. 

‘The abnormal demand for flour, the car 
shortage and inability to secure quick 
movement of wheat, have brought about a 
situation not at all to the liking of millers. 
No bookings are being taken for over 30 
days, and the majority are accepting only 
prompt shipments, with instructions to ac- 
company orders. 

Prices had a wide range, due largely to 
the situation of individual millers. Those 
long on wheat were inclined to let some 
go at comparatively cheap prices. At the 
close, prices were substantially as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patents, in 
cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $13.25@13.75; 
standard or regular patents, $12.60@13, 
mainly $12.75; long patents, 15c under 
standard; low-grades, 30@50c under 
standard. 

Kansas flour moved up to practically 
the same level as Minnesota, and re- 
handlers shared in the activity in demand. 
Quotations: spring wheat patents, jute, 
140 Ibs, delivered Nashville, $12.25@12.50; 
hard winter patents, $12.25@12.50. 

In some sections of Tennessee and Ken- 
a decided improvement is reported in 


condition of grow a. In other sec- 
tions, where it was hoped there would be 
improvement, much acreage is being 


we sg for reseeding to other crops. Mills 
nd it difficult to get wheat through from 
the West, and the delayed movement in- 
terferes with running time. Wheat was 
quoted up to $2.95@3 this week. 

Higher prices for grain resulted in mill- 
feed advancing, though a wide range of 
prices - prevailed, quotations differing as 
much as $4 per ton at times. At the close, 
ro were: soft winter wheat bran, 100- 
b bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $429@44; 
standard middlings, $45@48. 

The corn situation was exciting, stocks 
being light, and prices advanced about 10c 
this week. Boltéd corn meal was up 40c 
one 96-lb bag, being quoted at $3.60@3.70, 

ashville mills, with moderate demand. 
No. 3 white corn was quoted at $1.65, and 
No. 3 yellow at $1.64. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 165,300 bbls, showed an out- 


‘growing im 


259 


put this week of 115,035, or 69.5 per cent 
of ca ty. This compares with 102,089 
bbls last week, or 61.7 per cent, 71.4 sg 
cent in 1916, 46.4 in 1915, 47.8 in 1914, 
46.1 in 1913, 41.4 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April 21 April 14 
Flour, bbig ...........+.5 22,000 20,600 
po eee 202,500 232,600 
Ge ME 0.0 wacrteccdans 140,000 139,000 
GOR, CUB aseccidccccers 130,000 190,500 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 253 cars. 


H. J. Reeves and others will establish a 
feed mill of 10 tons capacity at Bowdon, 
Ga. . 

J. T. Pope will build a flour mill at 
—" Ga., with a daily capacity ef 125 


The Purity feed mills have been estab- 
lished at Crowley, La. by Alexander 
Brown and others, with $10,000 capital. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary of the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association, and John F. 
Kreig, treasurer of the Liberty Mills, were 
in Chicago this week. 

Ben McCann, sales-manager for the 
Nashville Roller Mills, in from a south- 
eastern trip this week, reported business 
active and stocks low. 

Nashville bakers announce that after 
this week they will turn out only 10c 
loaves of bread, to weigh 16 ozs, compared 
with 11 ozs for 5c heretofore. 

The Nashville Grain Exchange at its 
annual meeting this week elected the fol- 
lowing. officers: president, E. M. Kelly; 
first vice-president, F. E. Gillette; second 
vice-president, C. E. Rose; directors, W. 
R. Tate, Charles D. Jones, S. C. Wilkes, 
R. H. Worke and Thomas Newbill. The 
directors will elect a secretary, which posi- 
tion has been held by John C. Bennett: 
Mr. Kelly is president of the Liberty 
Mills, and has been elected four times. He 
is also president of the Southeastern Mill- 
ers’ Association. 

Joun Lerrr. 





Spanish-American War Insurance 

Official sanction was given at the recent 
meeting of the Federation in Cnicago to 
the practice, already followed by most 
millers, of insuring all shipments of flour 
to Spanish America against war risk and 
charging premiums to the buyer. Millers 
who have heretofore been slow to adopt 
the practice are now following it. 

Some trouble has been occasioned 
the difficulty, or impossibility, of finding 
the premium rate in time to include the 
cost in the invoice and shipping docu- 
ments. When this could not be done, the 
war-risk insurance bill had to follow as a 
separate item or be covered by a later 
draft for a small amount. Some mills 
have adopted a practice which obviates 
this annoyance to the buyer, although the 
method of doing it is somewhat involved. 

These mills advise their underwriting 
agent in New York of particulars of the 
shipment when it goes forward from the 
mill, inclosing at the same time a letter 
addressed to the seaboard bank authoriz- 
ing it to add the amount of the war-risk 
premium to the draft. At the same time, 
the steamship line is requested to +ele- 
graph the underwriting agent when the 
shipment clears, giving car numbers or 
other necessary identification. Upon re- 
ceipt of this information, the underwrit- 
ing agent covers the war-risk insurance 
and inserts the amount in a blank space 
left in the letter from the mill to the sea- 
board bank,—previously furnished, in 
blank, by the mill to the underwriting 
agent. pon receipt of this authority, 
the bank adds the amount of the war-risk 
premium to the amount of the draft in its 
possession, which then goes forward for 
collection in the usual course. 


Trade With Japan 
Wasuineton, D. C., April 21.—The 
rtance of trade between this 
country and Japan has induced the gov- 
ernment to station a commercisi attaché 
at Tokyo. Secretary Redfield, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, has announced the 
appointment of Frank R. Rutter, assist- 
ant chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, to fill the new posi- 
tion. Mr. Rutter will sail for the new sta- 
tion in the course of the next two weeks. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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ST. LOUIS, APRIL 21 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 Ibs, in 140-lb jute bags: 
Fancy patent $11.75 @12.25 
Straight 11.15 @11.60 
First clear 10.50 @10.90 
Second clear 9.50@ 9.75 
Low-grade 8.60@ 9.00 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


First patent, in cotton $11.75 @12.26 
Second patent, in cotton 10.90@11.60 
Extra fancy, in jute 10.40@11.00 
Second clear 9.50@10.10 
Low-grade 8.60@ 9.00 
PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
Fancy patent $11.75 @12.00 


Straight 11.00@11.50 
10.25 @10.75 


MILLFEED—Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft wheat 
bran, $2.08; hard wheat bran, $2.05; mid- 
dlings, $2.30@2.35. At mills to city trade: 
bran, $2.05@2.10; gray middlings, $2.30@2.35. 

WHEAT—Good demand for wheat at 
about 20c higher on both soft and hard. Re- 
ceipts 369 cars, against 267. Closing prices: 
No. 2 red, $2.85; No. 4 red, $2.50; No. 2 
hard, $2.63. 

CORN—In good demand and 1@é6c higher. 
Receipts 329 cars, against 210. Closing prices: 
No. 2 corn, $1.47% @1.48; No. 3 corn, $1.47@ 
1.48; No. 4 corn, $1.46%; No. 2 yellow, $1.48 
@1.49; No. 3 yellow, $1.47% @1.48%; No. 4 
yellow, $1.47%; No. 2 white, $1.55@1.59; No. 
3 white, $1.56@1.57, nominal. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $6.95 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $7.45. 

OATS—Prices 2@3c lower. Receipts, 286 
cars, against 208. Closing prices: standard, 
70% @7ic; No. 3 white, 70@70%c; No. 4 
white, 69@69%c; No. 2 mixed, 69c bid. 


RYE—No. 2 rye, nominal. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— ,—Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
79,570 90,000 115,930 90,740 
777,600 355,580 659,820 760,800 
523,570 358,610 301,380 654,110 
634,100 184,420 610,980 239,700 
Rye, bus..... 2,200 8,090 30,800 
Barley, bus.. 1,600 6,400 
STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
April 21 April 14 April 22 
1917 1917 1916 
103,496 
272,830 
7,892 
white corn... 33,758 
yellow corn.. 24,868 
oats 154 
white oats... 7,362 
white oats... 68,979 
43,830 
3,433 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


117,663 
608,303 

56,479 
104,594 


. 2 red whéat... 142,992 


hard wheat.. 


,027 
77,870 
41,670 

1,760 





MILWAUKEE, APRIL 21 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car 
bbi, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 


Hard spring patent, wood 
Hard spring straight, wood 
Fancy clear, jute 
Rye flour, pure, jute 
Rye flour, country blended, jute. 
Kansas straight, cotton 
Kiln-dried granulated 
corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow 
corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton 
MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, 
$41.50; standard fine middlings, $42.50; rye 
feed, $41; flour middlings, $46@47; red dog, 
$49.50; hominy feed, $54; brewers’ dried 
grains, $41,—all in 100-Ib sacks. Demand 
good for prompt shipment. 
WHEAT—Advanced 10@23c, with demand 
good from millers and shippers for choice. 
Low-grades were slow and difficult to sell. 
Receipts, 213 cars. No. 1 northern, $2.45@ 
2.56; No. 2, $2.40@2.51; No. 3, $1.90@2.40; 
No. 2 red, $2.45@2.65; No. 3 red, $2.39@2.58; 
No. 2 hard, $2.44@2.60. 
No. 1 nor 
. 245@250 
235 @240 
243@248 
251@256 


lots, per 


$12.50@12.60 
11.75 @11.80 
11.00@11.20 
9.80@ 9.85 
8.60@ 9.40 
11.80@12.00 


-@ 3.68 
-@ 3.68 


No. 3 nor 
195 @235 
190@227 
192@232 
198 @240 


No, 2 nor 
240@ 245 
230@255 
238 @243 
245@2561 
242@250 198@240 


Monday 
Tuesday ... 
Wednesday. 
Thursday .. 
Friday 250 @253 
Saturday 247@250 240@247 195 @235 

BARLEY—Advanced 4@5c, with demand 
good from maltsters and brewers for choice, 
and shippers in the market for medium and 
low. Receipts, 214 cars. Medium, $1.51@ 
1.54; No. 3, $1.50@1.53%; No. 4, $1.30@1.51; 
feed and rejected, $1.15 @1.45. 

RYE—Advanced 10c. with demand good 
for choice. Receipts, 11 cars. Millers and 
distillers bought all offerings. No. 1, $1.95 
@1.98%; No. 2, $1.88@1.98; No. 3, $1.85@ 
1.96%. 

CORN—Advanced 2@6c, with demand 
good from shippers. The local trade stocked 
up on yellow and high mixed, while millers 
took all offerings of white. No. 3 yellow, 
$1.46@1.53; No. 4 yellow, $1.44@1.51; No. 3 
mixed, $1.46@1.51; No. 3 white, $1.50@1.56. 
Receipts, 122 cars. 


OATS—Down ic. Demand good and offer- 


ings well taken of. Receipts, 212 cars. 
Standard, 70@72%c; No. 3 white, 68% @72c; 
No. 4 white, 68% @72c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 

1917 1916 1917 1916 
13,890 16,500 17,370 25,660 
267,500 123,750 384,011 44,100 
163,480 85,760 180,748 205,340 
403,900 597,800 430,155 461,170 
295,800 274,940 34,5650 103,752 
10,665 43,660 61,665 49,700 
tons... 160 2,730 5,840 6,868 


Flour, bbis.. 

Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 
Barley, bus.. 
Rye, 

Feed, 





KANSAS CITY, APRIL 21 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

Patent... .$11.80@12.20 ist clear.$10.80@11.25 
Straight. 11.00@11.75 Low-gr.. 9.25@10.00 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $12.45@12.80 bbl for first patents, 
cotton 48's, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $10.90@ 
11.50 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute, 

“Patent” usually means from 665 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight pat- 
ent,” 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—Demand continues very good, 
with prices about steady. Some dealers say, 
however, that there is a little weaker under- 
tone, probably due to spring pasturage being 
available. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
per 100-lb sacks: bran, $1.98@2; brown 
shorts, $2.10; gray, $2.22@2.25; white, $2.35 
@ 2.40; corn chop, $2.88 

WHEAT—There was very good cash de- 
mand until late in the week, when reduction 
in flour demand was echoed in buying of 
milling wheat, and prices eased off. Today 
good wheat can be had at 10@12c over the 
May price. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 2, 
fair to choice Turkey, $2.65@2.68; dark and 
ordinary, $2.58@2.65; No. 8, fair to choice 
Turkey, $2.63@2.65; dark and ordinary, $2.52 
@2.63; No. 4, fair to choice Turkey, $2.60@ 
2.64; dark and ordinary, $2.40@2.60; soft 
wheat, No. 2, $2.60@2.78; No. 3, $2.48@2.74; 
No. 4, $2.40@2.70. 

CORN—Good demand for the moderate 
offerings, with a sharp increase in price on 
white and a moderate advance on mixed. 
Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, $1.47@1.48; 
No. 3, $1.46@1.47; white corn, No. 2, $1.58 
@1.59; No. 3, $1.57% @1.58. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
bus .515,700 1,158,300 1,111,050 997,650 
333,750 650,000 241,250 763,750 
68,000 162,000 34,500 


Wheat, 
Corn, bus... 
Oats, bus. ..183,600 
Rye, bus.... 2,200 1,100 16,500 
Barley, bus. 10,800 33,600 14,000 
Bran, tons.. 780 420 3,400 
Hay, tons... 6,304 6,048 2,820 
Flour, bbis.. 6,750 7,750 657,250 





NEW YORK, APRIL 21 


FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
ear lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ....$11.70@12.10 $12.00@12.40 
Spring first clears. 11.30@11.60 11.50@11.90 
Spring low-grades. 9.25@10.25 .....@..... 
Winter patent .... 11.50@11.80 11.80@12.10 
Winter straights... 11.30@11.40 11.40@11.70 
Winter low-grades. 10.25@10.75 .....@..... 
Kansas straights.. 11.70@12.15 .....@..... 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 


Flour exports to various destinations were: 
flour, 219,216 sacks; wheat, 1,805,000 bus. 

WHEAT—The violent fluctuations in 
wheat futures and cash wheat made transac- 
tions extremely difficult. Premiums steadily 
advanced, with sales reported at 27@28c over 
Chicago May f.o.b. the Gulf, and 65c over 
Chicago July. Sales at the seaboard were 
comparatively few. There was further busi- 
ness in Canadian wheat, with sales until mid- 
week estimated as high as 500,000 to 1,000,- 
000 bus a day. With the estimates of the 
supplies of the American and Canadian wheat 
in the country, there is enough to export for 
the next four months at the rate of the past 
few months. If the shipments by neutral 
boats are to be greatly restricted, the sup- 
plies will be so much the greater for the 
allied countries. Quotations at the close: 
No. 1 northern spring, opening, $2.45%; No. 
2 hard winter, Chicago, $2.67; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, end of May, $2.60; No. 2 northern 
Manitoba, $2.56. 

CORN—Cash corn has advanced with the 
advance in wheat, and the highest prices 
ever known have been made for all grades. 
Interest was aroused over the sale of a few 
lots of Argentine corn for importation at 
New York, but the total amount of business 
was unimportant. New export business has 
been comparatively small, but shipments on 
old contracts continue large. Quotations: 
new No. 2 yellow corn is quoted at $1.59%, 
cif; No. 3 yellow, $1.58%, c.i.f. 

OATS—Cash goods strong, with a good 
business reported in Canadian oats for export 
at prices relatively cheaper than American 
oats. The buying is now so handled that it 
is difficult to trace business from day to day. 
Sales are estimated as averaging nearly 
500,000 bus a day. Quotations: standards, 
77% @78c; No. 3 white, 77@77%c; ordinary 
white clipped, 78@79c; white clipped, 78% 
@ 80c. 

RYE FLOUR—A further advance has been 


made in rye flour, which is quoted at $10.25@ « 
11 bbl in sacks, spot and to arrive. 

MILLFEED—Firm, but with the rapidly 
developing spring pasturage the volume of 
business has not been particularly important. 
Quotations for spring bran, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, to arrive, $46.25; standard middlings, 
'100’s, $46.75; red dog, $53.25. City feed: 
bulk bran $45.90, 100-lb sacks $47.50; heavy 
feed, in bulk $46.90, 100-lb sacks $47.50; flour 
middlings, 100’s, $53; red dog flour, $54, in 
bbls. 

CORN MEAL—The advance in corn has 
carried the market to new high levels, but 
with only a limited trade. Quotations at the 
close: kiln-dried, export, bbl $7.25@7.50; fine 
yellow, 100’s, $3.60@3.80; white, 100’s, $3.60 
@3.80; coarse, 100’s, $3.60@3.80; hominy, 
bbl, $7; granulated yellow, $8.05 bbl; white 
granulated, $8.05. bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $4 
@ 4.15. . 


s 





BOSTON, APRIL 21 


FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 

Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent $13.25 @13.50 
Spring, Minneapolis + @13.25 
Spring, country 12. 25@13. 00 
Spring first clear, in cotton 11.00@11.75 
Kansas patent, standards, sacks. 12.00@13.50 
Winter patent 12.00@13.25 
Winter straight 11.50@12.75 
Winter first clear 11.25 @12.25 

MILLFEED—tThe high prices quoted on 
all grades of wheat feed have shut off de- 
mand, the trade only purchasing in the 
smallest possible amounts and for immediate 
use. Offerings are light, especially for transit 
or at near-by points. Mill shipment slow on 
account of the uncertainty as to arrival. 
Oat hulls firmly held. Gluten, hominy and 
stock feeds in quiet demand, with offerings 
limited. Alfalfa meal dull. Cottonseed and 
linseed meals quiet, but firmly held. Quo- 
tations, mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $46@46.25; winter bran, 
$46.50; middlings, $46.50@48.50; mixed feed, 
$47.50@50.50; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, 
$50.50; oat hulls, reground, $33; gluten feed, 
$44.08; hominy feed, $52.40; stock feed, 
$52.50; alfalfa meal, $36; cottonseed meal, 
$43@46; linseed meal, $45. 


CEREAL PRODUCTS—A strong, advanc- 
ing market all the week on corn meal and 
oatmeal, with a good demand. Rye and 
graham flours firmer. Quotations, mill ship- 
ment, in wood: granulated corn meal, $7.75; 
bolted, $7.70; feeding, in 100-lb bags, $3.06@° 
3.08; cracked corn, in 100-lb bags, $3.08@ 
3.10; rolled oatmeal, $8.60; cut and ground, 
$9.89; rye flour, in sacks, $10@10.50; graham 
flour, $11.10@11.75. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
-~Receipts— Sore cane 
1917 191 1916 

- 54,543 43,142 

- 226,010 386,052 162,809 615,947 
4,9 4,027 65,472 26,742 
237,985 124,664 487,308 
13,820 11,020 34,690 
2,616 79,491 


bbls. . 
bus. 


Flour, 
Wheat, 
Corn, 
Oats, 
Rye, 
Barley, 
Millfeed, tons. 

Corn meal, bbis 1,350 
Oatmeal, sacks 4,950° 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 


104,000 bus; corn, 68,571. 
3,205,402 bus; corn, 


bus... 


Wheat, 
Jan. 1: wheat, 
oats, 3,472,272. 


866,876; 





PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 21 

FLOUR—Receipts, 6,394 bbls and 6,071,361 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 
Spring favorite brands $12.75 @13.50 
Spring patent 11.50@12.50 
Spring first clear 10.75 @11.25 
City mills— 

Choice and fancy patent 

Regular grades, winter— 

Straight 
Patent 

Winter straight 
Kansas patent 
Kansas straight 
Kansas first clear 

MILLFEED—Scarce 
Quotations, per ton: 
Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. 
Western to arrive, in bulk 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

Spot 

To arrive, all-rail 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

lb sacks 


12.75 @13.50 


11.75 @12.00 
12.00@12.50 
11.50@12.00 
11.75 @12.50 
11.50 @12.00 
11.00@11.60 


and again firmer, 
. $47.00 @ 47.50 
44.50@45.00 


45.50 @ 46.50 
44.50 @ 45.00 


48.00 @ 49.00 
Standard middlings, 

100-lb sacks 44.50@ 45.00 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-Ilb sacks 49.00@650.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 44.50@45.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 45.00@46.00 

WHEAT—Good export demand, and mar- 
ket firm and 17c, higher under light offerings. 
Receipts, 888,553 bus; exports, 1,244,636; 
stock, 2,049,963. Closing prices, bu: 

CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 
No. 2 red, spot $2.55 @2.60 
No. 2 southern red 
Steamer No, 2 
No. 3 red 
Rejected A 
Rejected B 


to arrive, 


2.43 @2.48 


RYE—Supplies small, and market further 
advanced 2c under a fair demand. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 western in export elevator, $1.96 
@2 bu; small lots of near-by rye, in bags, 
$1.50@1.60. 

RYE FLOUR—Firm and higher under 
small supplies, but demand only moderate, 


Quotations: $9.50@10.50 per 196 Ibs, either 
in wood or sacks, 

CORN—Offerings light, and market aq. 
vanced 9@1i0c under a fair demand. ke. 
ceipts, 54,284 bus; exports, 120,000; sto: k, 
150,814. Closing prices, per bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


Western No. 3 yellow $1.64@1.65 
Western No, 4 yellow 1.62@1.64 
Western No. 5 yellow 1.60@1.61 
Southern No. 3 yellow 1.62@1 

CORN PRODUCTS—Again higher under a 
fair demand and in sympathy with ihe 
strength of corn, Offerings light. Quota- 
tions: 100- Ib 

sacks 

Kiln-dried yellow meal.$7. or 55 $3.60@3.65 
Granulated yellow meal 7.65@7.75 3.75@3.\0 
Granulated white meal. Lane ty 4.05@4 i0 
Yellow table meal 3.60@3.65 
White table meal 3.90 @ 4.00 
White corn flour 4.50@4 60 
Yellow corn flour My 75@8.85 4.30@4: 
Pearl hominy 8.20@8.30 4.05@4. 10 
Hominy and grits, case 2.60@2.75 -@.. 

OATS—Firm and %c higher ender light 
offerings, but demand only moderate. fe- 
ceipts, 147,045 bus; exports, 58,492; stock, 
171,539. Quotations: 
No. 2 white T7@78 
Standard white 16@77 
No. 3 white 75@76 
No. 4 white 
Sample oats 

OATMEAL—Scarce and higher, with de- 
mand fair. Quotations: ground, per 200 |bs, 
wood, $9.73; patent, cut, per 200 lbs, wood, 
$9.73@11.13; rolled, steam and kiln-dried, 
per 180 lbs, in wood, $8.65@8.90; pearl] bar- 
ley, in 100-lb sacks, $5.25 @6.95. 


9. 00@9. 10 





BALTIMORE, APRIL 21 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands. ..$12.40@12.55 
Spring patent 12.15 @12.30 
Spring straight 11.85 @12.00 
Spring first clear 11.15 @11.40 
Spring second clear 10.50 @11.00 
Winter patent, special stencils.. 11.55 @11.60 
Winter patent 11.45 @11.50 
Winter straight 11.00@11.25 
Winter first clear 10.60 @ 10.85 
Hard winter patent 12.75 @12.90 
Hard winter straight 12.50@ 12.65 
Hard winter first clear 11.60@11.85 
Rye flour, pure and blended 9.00@ 9.75 

MILLFEED—HEasier and dull. Quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton, for quick all-rail 
shipment: spring bran, $44.25@45; spring 
middlings, $44.25@45; soft winter bran, $45 
@45.50; soft winter middlings, $46@46.50; 
spot feed higher; lake shipment feed lower. 

WHEAT—Advanced 8c, with movement 
fair and demand good. Receipts, 559,442 bus; 
exports, 303,848; stock, 1,446,369. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red, spot, April and May, $2.55; 
No. 2 red western, $2.59. 

CORN—Up 3% @5c, with demand constant 
and movement fine. Receipts, 340,903 bus; 
exports, 441,228; stock, 808,872. Closing 
prices: contract spot and April, $1.53; No. 3 
track yellow, $1.55; choice near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $7.50. 

OATS—Gained %@ic, with movement 
light and demand large. Receipts, 102,170 
bus; stock, 231,590. Closing prices: standard 
white, 77% @78c; No. 3 white, 76% @77c. 

RYE—Improved 5c, with demand and 
movement moderate. Receipts, 140,619 bus; 
stock, 538,070. Closing price of No. 2 west- 
ern for export, $1.94@1.95. 





DULUTH, APRIL 21 


FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 lbs, f.0.b. Duluth 
April 21 1916 
First patent, wood. .$12.10@12.25 $5. 95 @ 6.05 
Second patent, wood. 11.85@12.10 5.85@5 
Straight, wood ++ 11.70@12.00 5.75@5.85 
First clear, jute 10.50@10.75 4.90@5 
Second clear, jute... 8.45@ 8.70 3.35@3.7 
Red dog, jute 4.40@ 4.60 2.60@2.75 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car 
round lots, per 140 lbs, f.0.b, Duluth: 
April 21 1916 
semolina, jute. .$12.80@13.00 $5.75 @5.85 
Patent, jute 12.50@12.70 5.35@5.45 
Cut-straight, jute... 11.50@11.65 4.85@4.95 


RYE FLOUR—Quotations, in car or round 
lots, 98-1b cottons, f.o.b. mill, April 21, were: 
family blend, $10.60; pure white, $10.80; pure 
dark, $9.70; dark blend, $9.70. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


By weeks hegees J on dates given: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 bbis 
Apr. 21..14,650 Apr. 22..17,526 Apr. 24..22,670 
Apr. 14..13,460 Apr. 15..19,265 Apr. 17..19,220 
Apr. 17..18,270 Apr. 8..28,275 Apr. 10..22,120 
Mar, 31..20,915 Apr. 1..28,810 Apr. 3..18,965 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 bbis 
Apr. 21.. Apr. 22.. «oe Apr. 24.. 
Apr. 16.. .... Apr. 17.. 
coe Apr. 8.. Apr. 10.. «-+: 
esse Apr 1.. .... Apr. 8.. 2,065 


WHEAT—Nervous. Bullish news and 
urgency of demand were early factors. 
Shorts, forced to cover, bid up prices in order 
to get wants, This brought on general buy- 
ing that abated only on filling of require- 
ments, and made new record prices. May 
spring future high was $2.39%; July, $2.29%- 
May durum, $2.56; July, $2.47. Advance 
from close April 14 was 17% @21%¢ i? 
spring; durum, 14% @20%c. Canada remov- 
ing duty on wheat and flour unsettled mat- 


Med. 


9,570 








nd 


st- 


nd 





it- 


April 25, 1917 


ers. Demand diminished and trade turned 
pct adversely affecting prices, as also did 
fears that Spi eget de we op regulate prices. 
Late tendency to 

in restricted trading. Market braced, and 
closed generally moderate up from bottom. 
Net gain for May, spring and durum future 
was about 10e; July durum, 8%c; spring, 
51.c. Until official notification is given by 
Canada of removal of duty, importation of 
Canadian wheat will be subject to duty as 
heretofore. Boats moved under elevator 
spouts the last two days have a capacity of 
1,000,000 bus, Ice in harbor offers no re- 
sistance to movement of boats. As few boats 
laid up here for winter, no activity. in ship- 
ping is expected until arrival of boats from 
lower lakes, 


CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents, per bushel, spot, May and July: 





Spot durum—, 
No.1 No.2 May July 

April 14 231% 236% 283% 
April 16 241 246 241 
April 17 230% 235% 229 
April 18 .seeeeee 240 236 240 234 
April 19 250 265 245 
April 20 243 248 238 
April 21 246 241 246 230% 
April 22, 1916... 110% 106% 110% 111% 

Duluth closing prices of cash wheat, in 
cents 
Apri No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 
14... 222 @226 218 @221 210 @215 
16... 231 @236 227 @230 219 @224 


17... 222% @226% 218% @221% 210% @2165% 
18... 230% @284% 226% @229% 218% @223% 
19... 239% @248% 235% @238% 227% @232% 
90... 237 @241 233 @236 225 @230 
21... 232% @286% 228% @231% 220% @225% 
92%.. 116% @118% 118% @116% 108% @113% 

#1916. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: : 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 

April 14...+. 64 @67 178@180 90@137 
April 16....-. 66% @68% «+» @186 95@140 
April 95@140 
April 95@140 
April 95@145 
April 2 100@145 
- April 2 100@145 
April 22 64@ 72 





#1916, 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators 
April 21 (000s omitted), in bushels: 


~—Domestic——, -——-Bonded—_, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
1 wbe 


Corn ....si coe 2,409 «> teow 

Oats ....+. 1,246 661 1,787 3,758 952 20 
Rye ....e06 442 61 55 Bintcive saan 
Barley ....1,107 .599 291 289 128 6 


Flaxseed ..1,807 1,668 771 179 83 302 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday (April 21), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

-——Receipts—, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 

4 











Spring 9 568 214 204 26 3,234 
Durum .... 86 79 79 6 407 92 
Winter .... 4 4 43 1 1 320 
Western ... ee eee eee 1 

Totals... 189 141 886 210 434 3,747 
Bonded ... 401 800 33 *413 1,282 76 








623 1,666 3,823 
69 


Totals... 640 441 369 
Corn . oo tes eee 
Oats ...... 


+. eee 


‘ «owe 5 
5 77 6 80 793 


6 
Bonded... 209 ee 7 $62 -.%. 
Rye .....4. 3 22 2 , ae sia'e 
Barley .... 108 25 14 8 18 140 
Bonded.. 15 8 ee 39 7 eee 


Flaxseed .. 22 7 46, 12 6 
Bonded 12 5 7 wee ie 
*Includes 246,000 bus afloat. 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 21 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1917 1916 19165 1917 1916 1915 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
lhard .... 86 175 «6108 
1 northern, 786 2,964 1,330 


= 
= 
a 
so 


2 northern, 689 1,787 6657 1 9 42 
Wa. 8 wccas 459 204 1,036 1 8 49 
No. 4 ....6. oan 95 42 6 1 17 
Rejected .. ee. xe the cin ose oes 
Mixed gr... see eee ees B - see ves 
No-grade . 10 1 4 2 1 
Sample gr.. «+. ate) one 20... vie 1 
Sp’l bin...2,270 2,817 23,937 ... .. 





8,052 6,102 23 31 169 
6,430 193 47 36 64 
778 «164 2 1 33 





ave. ved eee i 

Mixed ..., ‘4 Bee . 27 33 40 
Totals ..6,074 15,260 6,469 99 100 297 
Bonded ...5,787 4,293 196 319 284 44 


Totals 11,861 19,653 6,655 418 $884 341 
Afloat ... 246 622 











Totals 12,107 20,175 6,655 418 884 3841 
FLAXSEED—Active and unsettled. Busi- 
hess larger than im previous week. Higher 
Prices offered greater inducement for holders 
to sell. Interest growing in new-crop deliv- 
eries; some transactions in a small way 


made. Reason for trading so early in new- 
crop futures is that conditions in near con- 
tracts exceptionally tight. By opening up 
commitments im new crop it was thought 
market would easé a little. Indications point 


to an ; ncreased acreage this spring, due to 
Prevailing record prices. Trade was influ- 
— »y attitude of wheat and coarse grains. 
saan Point was April 20; May, $3.36; July, 

-36; September, $3.33;. October, $3. Inti- 
j,ation that government was considering fix- 
Prod Prices on foodstuffs exerted itself. _Situa- 
tite quickly changed weak. Leading issues 
roke 10c from top res. Closed firmer at 
‘oe advance from April 14 of 7@8e; Sep- 
ember closed $3.28 bid; October, $2.95 asked. 


CHICAGO, APRIL 21 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: . ¢ 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 
tail merchants ...........-..$12.80@13.30, 
Spring patent, jute ........i... 11.35@12.00 
Spring straights, jute .......... 11.10@11.35 
Spring clears, jute .......... «++ 10.00@10.25 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute. -. 8.25@ 8.65 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute ...... «+++ 6.256@ 7.00 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 11.35@11.50 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 

Patent, southern, jute ...... coe s 

Straight, southern, jute ..... +++ 10.60@11.25 
Clear, southern, jute ...... S800 bs 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute ...... $11.20@11.65 
Patent, 95 per cent ....4..++. 





Clear, Kansas, jute .......-.++- 9.90@10.25 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute .......... $10.00@10.25 

Rye flour, standard, jute ...... - 9.40@ 9.75 


WHEAT—Red winter wheat scarce. No. 
2, car lots, 30@35c over May, against 20c, 
the highest premium a week ago; No. 3 red, 
20@30c over May; No. 2 hard, 16@20c over 
May, and sales at $2.57; No. 1 northern, 12 
@i6c over May. 

RYE—Easier; No. 2, $1.98 bid. 

CORN GOODS—Demand active, prices 
higher. Grits $3.84, meal $3.83, per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1 916 19 1916 





917 1 17 
Flour, , bbis. 171 210 172 
Wheat, bus... 1,670 935 =: 11,658 
Corn, bus 992 852 838 1,640 
Oats, bus 2,248 2,612 2,837 
Rye, bus. " 3 74 100 
Barley, bus.... 440 437 158 356 





TOLEDO, APRIL 21 
FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 Ibs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 


Patent, Toledo-made .........-s+eee005 $12.35 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
PATOME 00.0 KG ver ccdiic dees ewes $12.60@12.75 
Straight .cscccssrcecscesese eeee 12.60@12.65 
>) En errr re er ree ee 12.10@12.25 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ..... bo ce've soe pis ee 
Mixed feed ......ccscccececcescers ‘0% 
MIGGHMgS 2... ccc ccccccececeresesees 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ....... 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag 
WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 





Cash May July Sept. 
Monday ...... $2.59% $2.59% $2.06% $1.81 
Tuesday ...... 2.47% 2.47 1.96% 1.73% 
Wednesday ... 2.62 2.62 2.03% .1.78 
Thursday ..... 2.71 2.71 2.11% 1.85 
Friday ....... 2.66% 2.66% 2.06% 1.85% 
Saturday ..... 2.61 2.61 2.05 1.83 


Receipts last week 41 cars, 17 contract; 
year ago 47, 18 contract. 

CORN—Receipts 20 cars, 15 contract; year 
ago 36, 7 contract. 

OATS—Receipts 22 cars, 8 contract; year 
ago 10, none contract, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -Shipments— 
. 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Wheat, bus.. 


48,600 46,500 31,700 123,100 
Corn, bus.... 24,000 42,000 24,700 51,900 
Oats, bus.... 34,400 14,400 29,400 41,900 





BUFFALO, APRIL 21 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 


Spring 
Best patent ........ eeveceeees+ $12.75 @12.90 








Straight ......sceeeeceseeceeees 12,.25@12.50 
First clear .....+..065 eeeeeeees 11,256@11.560 
Low-grade . cotvccedca Coeur wre 
Rye, NO. 1 ccccccccccccscaweses -= @11.00 

Sacked 
Spring bran, per tom .....+.-.+seeees « $44.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ........ . 44.50 
Fiour middlings, per tom ............. 48.00 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton ...... 49.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 59.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ....-.eeeeceeeves 46.25 
Corn meal, coarse, per tom ..........-. 63.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton .. oes 73.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .......-eceeeee 63.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38.6 per cent, ton.... 45.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ........... 46.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 9.50 


WHEAT—When the limit for No. 1 north- 
ern was 4ic over Chicago July, opening ship- 
ment, millers took hold liberally, but at the 
gradual advance, which reached 48%c over 
July by the close, nothing could be done. 
There was little spot No. 1 northern here, and 
the price paid was just what the seller was 
inclined to ask. Winter wheat scarce and 
wanted. A car of No. 2 red sold early today 
at $2.66, 2ic higher than last week. The 
market closed easier; No. 2 white, $2.61; 
No. 2 red, $2.68; No. 2 mixed, $2.61,—on 
track, through billed. 

CORN—There were sales of No. 3 yellow 
as high as $1.61, and not enough to supply 
the demand. This was i2c higher than a 
week ago. Near the closing, holders began to 
weaken and the price dropped 6c, and was 
easy, with some corn for sale. Closing: No. 
2 yellow, $1.55%; No. 3 yellow, $1.55; No. 4 
yellow, $1.53; No. 6 yellow, $1.51; No. 6 yel- 
low, $1.49,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Quiet and easy all week, with lib- 
eral offerings. Closing: No. 2 white, 73%c; 
standard, 73c; No. 3 white, 72%c; No. 4 
white, 71%c,—on track, through billed. 


BARLEY—Maltsters wanted barley, and 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


+» 10.90@11.30° 


paid $1.47@1.50 for opening shipment as soon 
as offered. A few cars‘of spot were held at 
$1.52 @1.55. 


RYE—No offerings and no inquiry. 


“MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 24 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: : 
April 24 Year ago 


Stand. patent, wood.$12.70@12.90 $5.90@6.40 
Second patent, wood. 12.50@12.70 5.75@6.26 
Fancy clear, jute.... .....@11.10 4.75 @5.056 
First clear, jute..... 10.256@10.90 4.60@4.85 
Second clear, jute... 7.05@ 8.40 2.75@3.26 
Red dog, jute ...... «....-@ 4.50 2.60@2.70 
Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 
Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (April 24), in jute, were: 
Medium semolina .............-$12.50@13.00 
Patent ..ccroccsvccseseccceves +. 12.40@12.90 
ClOMP sesccccees Eevee reecccovas « 7.60@10.00 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table; 
1917 1916 1915 1914 
April 28... ...... 380,776 312,635 361,680 
April 21... 437,535 375,355 280,300 302,310 
April 14... 372,776 388,155 235,320 335,386 
April 7... 395,830 391,390 215,925 337,320 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1917 1916 1915 1914 





April 28... ...... 9,920 60,625 28,070 
April 21... 31,455 21,766 20,165 29,775 
April 14... 24,616 98,125 14,100 44,130 
April 7... 24,605 151,116 14,930 389,066 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Feb. 17. 67 55,700 179,760 225,990 3,825 2,095 
Feb. 24. 66 65,350 185,915 226,625 7,165 7,795 
Mar 8. 665 56,000 210,120 234,175 4,230 4,646 
Mar. 10. 67 56,850 185,800 224,770 715 3,850 
Mar, 17. 66 56,000 187,940 222,830 4,460 1,500 
Mar. 24. 66 56,050 146,930 191,480 765 846 
Mar. 31. 67 56,850 222,140 204,890 3,590 1,000 
Apr. 7. 67 56,850 203,085 200,640 11,140 2,420 
Apr. 14. 64 50,900 196,036 188,995 355 1,785 
Apr. 21. 66 44,750 185,250 154,625 2,040 1,430 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (April 24) for -prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 
April 24 Year ago 
BOR ocr ve vsceeces $39.00@40.00 $18.00@19.00 
Stand. middlings.. 39.50@41.00 19.00@19.50 
Flour middlings... 42.50@45.00 23.50@24.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 45.00@50.00 26.00@27.00 
The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
April 24 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$44.50@45.50 $23.50@24.50 
Stand. middlings.. 45.00@46.50 24.50@25.00 
Flour middlings... 48.00@60.50 29.00@29.50 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 60.50@55.50 31.50@32.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $56.00 @56.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 55.00@565.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 55.00@55.60 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 55.00@55.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. -» »@41.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 7.00@ 7.10 
Corn meal, white* .........+6.. 7.10@ 7.20 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 10.70@10.80 


Rye flour, pure medium straight* 10.20@10.30 






Rye flour, pure dark German*... 9.50@ 9.60 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 11.50@11.60 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 18.35@ 8.46 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 14.00@20.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 24.00@30.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 34.00@40.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 38.00 @45.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 30.00@40.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 27.00 @32.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sackst .....@45.00 

*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.26 per ton additional. 

tIn sacks. . 

{Nominal. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 

April 24.—Following the break of 10c bu 
in wheat last Tuesday, on news that Canada 
had taken off the tariff, the market reacted, 
and since then has been exceedingly strong. 
It is becoming more and more apparent that 
there is a big short interest in May wheat 
at Chicago. Efforts by these interests 
throughout the week to cover have kept the 
market feverish and unsettled. New high 
points have been established almost daily. 
To the conservatives, the market appears 
top-heavy. Yet there have been so many sur- 
prises in the way of prices on this crop that 
traders expect most anything now. ° 

For the week, at Minneapolis, May wheat 
moved within a range of 24%c, July 24%c, 
and September 20% c. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on April 17, at the close today, No. 1 north- 
ern was 20% @26%c higher; No. 2 northern, 
22% @24%c higher; May, 18%c higher; July, 
15%c higher; September, 14\%c higher. 

An exceptionally strong demand is report- 
ed for cash wheat at Minneapolis. At no 
time during the past week were receipts suf- 
ficient to meet the demand. In addition to 
local buying, shippers have outside orders, 
and frequently several days pass before buy- 
ers can get wheat enough to fill the orders. 

Premiums on contract grades are 10@l1ic 


bu higher, compared with the option for the. 


week. The lower grades are not relatively 
as strong as are the contract grades, al. 
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though demand for light-weight wheat. is 
improving right along. Because of the scarc- 
ity of choice heavy wheat, millers are forced 
to take lower grades in larger volume than 
they have been, 

No, 1 northern, blue-stem, is quoted at 
30@35c bu over the May option on track at 
Minneapolis; No. 1 velvet chaff, 25@28c over; 
No. 2 northern, blue-stem, 20@26c over; 
No. 2 velvet chaff, 18@28c over; No, 3 north- 
ern, 5@18c over; No, 4 wheat, 25c under to 
be over. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No.2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 

April No. 1lnor No, 2 nor No. 3 

13... 226% @234% 220% @229% 210% @222% 
14... 284% @240% 227% @236% 215% @227% 
16... 244% @250% 238% @246% 226% @240\% 
17... 284% @240% 228% @236% 216% @230\% 
18... 243% @251% 239% @247% 227% @239% 
19... 250% @260% 246% @254% 234% @246% 
20... 2495 @261% 245% @255% 2355 @247% 
21... 244% @256% 240% @250% 230% @242% 
23... 246% @258% 242% @252% 232% @244\% 
24... 254% @266% 250% @260% 240% @252% 
25*.. 119% @123% 116% @120% 111% @116% 
27t.. 159% @168% 155% @160% 149% @158% 

*1916. +1915. 

Average Prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis ‘for No. 4, sample grade and 
no-grade: 

Apr. No.4 8.G. N.G. Apr. No.4 8.G. N.G. 
18...220% 187% 247% 21...222% 191% 196 
19...223% 200% 248% 23...217% 190% ..... 
20...226% 208% ..... 24...224% 189% 185 

Closing prices of May, July and September 

wheat: 


Apr. May July Sept. Apr. May July Sept. 
18...227% 220 169% 21...226% 217 173 
19...284% 226 178% 28...228% 218% 174% 
20...231% 221% 178 24...236% 224% 181 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
Apr. No.1 No.2 No.3*° Apr. No.1No.2 No. 3* 
18...250 245 226 21...256 2651 230% 
19...265 260 233% 28...259% 252% 230% 
20...258 253 ..... 24...264 256 284% 

*Average of closing prices, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: April 22 

April 21 April 14 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,958,800 2,131,740 1,730,300 
Flour, bbis ...... 20,420 22,501 16,639 
Millstuff, tons .. 1,197 1,339 1,104 
Corn, bus ....... 32,240 134,400 40,460 
Oats, bus ....... 277,680 349,050 639,600 
Barley, bus ..... 305,900 280,800 364,320 
RPO, BUS ces cies 69,000 69,000 44,640 
Flaxseed, bus ... 82,160 85,680 110,210 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: April 22 

April 21 April 14 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 968,750 975,600 694,720 
Flour, bbis ...... 423,231 412,550 390,423 
Millstuff, tons ... 17,953 16,521 12,177 
Corn, bus ....... 237,110 309,880 72,450 
Oats, bus ....... 738,710 890,950 878,240 
Barley, bus ..... 362,370 685,040 660,920 
Rye, bug ........ 122,850 147,840 60,160 
Flaxseed, bus ... 19,050 i. eee 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: Apr. 22 Apr. 24 
Apr. 21 Apr.14 1916 1916 

21 28 57 

















No. 1 hard ..... oes 
No. 1 northern.. 80 90 400 67 
No. 2 northern.. 94 130 315 150 
oe BCE aes 156 132 222 205 
Bee © cucccecene 448 480 71 116 
Rejected ....... 06 ese 16 11 
No-grade ....... 106 113 21 12 
Sample grade... 312 304 21 11 

Totals, spring.1,217 1,277 1,123 572 
Hard winter ... 126 236 216 73 
Macaroni ....... 117 107 93 42 
Mixed ........+. 165 184 116 52 
Western ........ 60 96 23 3 

Totals ........ 1,685 1,899 1,571 742 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): Apr. 22 Apr. 24 
Apr. 21 Apr.14 1916 1915 
No. 1 hard ..... 432 487 656 66 


No. 1 northern..1,308 1,453 3,326 2,566 
No. 2 northern. .1,664 1,730 2,082 1,670 
Other grades....5,532 5,930 4,354 2,799 














Totals ....... 8,937 9,550 10,418 7,091 
In 1914 ....... 18,196 19,198 ..... eeese 
In 1913 ....... 20,773 21,470 ..... eeece 
In 1912 ....... BEVEO (EGNO seees. vovcw 


CQARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash ‘prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

April Corn Oats Rye Barley 
17. 140° @142 66% @67% 187@188 115@141 
18. 143% @145% 68% @69% 189@190 116@142 
19. 147 @149 69 @70% 191@192 117@143 
20. 146% @148% 67% @69% 191@192 117@1438 
21. 141% @143% 67 @68 188@189 115@143 
23. 141% @143% 67 @68 188@189 115@146 
iy + 77% 42% @412% 90% @92 63@ 72 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Apr. 22 Apr. 24 Apr. 26 

Apr. 21 Apr. 14 1916 1915 1914 

Corn ... 238 271 103 883 61 
Oats ...6,261 6,499 2,446 1,662 1,081 
Barley... 346 852 218 349 938 
Rye .... 286 287 312 85 * 397 
Flaxseed. 346 374 133 76 241 
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Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of May, July, September and 
cash wheat at points named, on each day of 
the week, per bushel, were: 


MAY WHEAT 
Tues a Thurs Fri 
17 19 20 21 
218% 337% 234% 231% 226% 998% 
228% 280% 


Sat — 


Mpls. ..... 
Duluth ...218% 226% 235% 233 
. -224% 232% 240% 236% 231 232% 
~.242% 254 261 256% 252 249% 
Kans. City. 237 247% 253% 248% 244 241 
Winnipeg 228 285 242% 241% 238% 237% 
JULY WHEAT 
és p00 209 220 226 221% 217 218% 
«--209% 220 226% 222% 217% 218% 
Chicago ..191 197% 205% 200% 198% 198 
St. Louis. .189% 196% 203% 199 195% 195% 
Kans, City.189% 197% 203% 199% 196% 196% 
Winnipeg 218% 227% 235% 234% 230% 230 
SEPTEMBER WHEAT 
Mpls. ..... 166% 169% 178% 178 173 
Chicago ..167% 169% 179% 177% 176 


Kans, City.164% 177 «177 
Winnip’gt 169% 174% 182 181% 179 
. ‘ CASH WHEAT 
Mpls.*¢ ...237% 247% 255% 255% 250% 252% 
Duluth*t .224% 282% 241% 239 234% 236% 
Chicago*t 242% 241% 251% 253% 
St. Louist— 

2 hard ..f.... 262 ff. 

2 red ...f.... 280 296% Soi 
Kans, Cityt— 

2 hard ..259% 257% 268% 270% 

2 red ...257% 258 268% 281 
Milw’ kee*t.237% 242% 252% 254 250% 248 
Winnip’g* 229% 236% 243% 242% 239% 

*No. 1 northern. tAverage of closing ois: 
tOctober. {No quotations. 


Mpls. 
Duluth 


174% 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
. Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

- April 21 ‘ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore 1,226 865 242 655 357 
Boston 2 110 123 ce. 
Buffalo 220 TT 7 
Chicago 2,072 165 370 
Afloat .... 25 362 oes woe 
120 27 
1 442 
Galveston ... 1,314 15 oer 
Indianapolis. 181 742 1 
Kansas City. 3,067 258 44 
Milwaukee... 480 72 20 
Afloat .... oes 626 eee 
Minneapolis.. 8,937 238 . 286 

New Orleans. 1,562 210 496. 
Newp. News. tf <ée a‘ey 
New York... 1,540 1,080 240 
226 972 21 


7 51 612... 
Philadelphia. 1,460 206 168 15 1 
St. Louis.... 732 1865 135 8 10 
Toledo 842 170 285 CO see 


$0,257 9,506 29,765 1,842 4,319 
1917 34,253 10,660 31,417 1,833 4,341 
1916 50,889 23,214 12,975 1,892 2,629 
Apr. 24, 1915 30,153 21,965 24,752 958 2,764 
Apr. 25, 1915 46,698 12,623 14,893 1,217 2,655 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
3,996,000 bus; corn, 1,054,000; oats, 1,652,000; 
barley, 22,000. Increase—Rye, 9,000 bus. 








Totals 
Apr. 14, 
Apr. 22, 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, April 23.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: Apr. 22 Apr. 24 
Destination— Apr. 21 Apr.14 1916 1915 
London 15,000 68,156 52,885 
24,000 15,203 
19,000 36,893 
30,000 


Manchester .... 
Dublin 

France 

Belfast 
Amsterdam .... 
Rotterdam 
Copenhagen 
Norway, Sweden 





Totals 





Exports for Week Ending April 14, 1917 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
bus bbis bus 
96,590 376,049 

657,416 


From— 
New York .1,203,180 
Boston . 886,522 
Baltimore. 611,827 
Norfolk, Va. 
New. News 
N. Orleans.2,318,000 1,609,000 
Galveston 1,457,000 258,000 


Tots., wk.5,976,529 2,784,957 122,590 2,826,465 
Prev. wk.. 806,844 1,372,463 30,255 1,692,076 
U. K’gdom.3,874,950 1,955,512 92,494 
Continent 2,101,579 513,445 30,096 
Other 

countries. 


- 5,976,529 2,784,957 


5,000 
21,000 781,000 
82,000 
930,000 








Totals . 


Summary of U. S. and Canadian Exports 

July ito Same time 

April 14, 1917 last year 

Wheat, bus 203,821,965 263,796,285 
Flour, bbis -- 10,696,804 11,869,930 
Totals as wheat, bus. 251,957,583 317,210,970 
42,573,931 19,265,575 

84,571,967 72,738,950 
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COOPERS’ CHIPS 


For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three _— 
neapolis shops as follows: elm staves, 4 
cars; heading, 3; patent hoops, 2; total 
cars, 9. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
19,815 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 93,900 patent hoops and 66,100 
wire hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


1914 
23,270 
22,910 
20,305 
19,100 
30,285 


1915 
9,140 
8,900 
8,345 
17,535 
8,525 


jal 
1916 
14,655 
16,940 
16,585 


1917 
April 21.*20,435 
April 14. 24,455 
April 7. 20,255 
Mar. 31. 24,176 
Mar. 24. 6,605 
Mar. 17. 9,270 11,860 23,490 
Mar. 10. 256,960 20, 260 12,240 25,075 19, 920 
*These figures include 1,235 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M.. 
Gum staves, M .... oe «+s 9.25@ 9.60 
Basswood heading, set. 8% @ 9c 

Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7%@ 8c 

Patent hoops, 6 ft., eeeeseceese 11,00@11.50 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 10.50@10.75 
Birch staves, M ..... 9.25@ 9.76 
Beech staves, M ........ 9.25@ 9.756 
Hickory hoops, M .... 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M .. 30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... -40@ .60 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 
No. e—Barrels—, No. 1917 
shops sold —_ shops sold 
545 4 2,415 
4,215 
3,660 
5,940 
5,220 
3,780 
6,700 
Fari- 


+++ $10.00 @10.50 


ee eeeeneee 
eeeeeee 
ee eeeeres 


eee 


April 21.. 
April 14... 505 
April 7... 2,440 
March 3$1.. 5,770 
March 24.. 1,730 
March 17.. 3,746 
March 10.. 1,530 
Following are the points reporting: 
bault and Red Wing. 





Flaxseed and Products 


Minneapolis linseed mills report a sharp 
demand for linseed oil meal on the. basis of 
$45 ton, car lots, f.o.b. here. Domestic de- 
mand has been exceptionally good for several 
weeks, and is now absorbing the bulk of the 
current output, 

American exporters are bidding $44 ton, 
f.o.b. New York, for linseed oil cake. Sea- 
board mills are reported to have done some 
business within the last week for prompt 
shipment on this basis. Western mills, of 
course, are getting comparatively much more 
for their by-product, and are not interested 
in export inquiry at present. 

Raw linseed oil has advanced to $1.15 @1.16 
gallon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, with de- 
mand fair. Some crushers are limiting offer- 
ings to 500 bbls, because of the difficulty in 
buying any large quantity of flaxseed. 

Indications are that a lot of new ground 
will be broken in the Northwest this year, 
which should result in somewhat increased 
acreage being sown to flax. 


* * 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
co Mpls—— - Duluth ‘ 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
«-$3.22% 3.22% 3.24% 3:23% 3.23% 
-. 3.23 © ©§©3.28 3.24 
+. 3.32 8.32 \ 3.32% 
++ 3.30% 3.30% % 3.31% 3.30% 
April -. 3.28 38.28 Wy iy 3.28 
April -» 3.256% 3.256% 8.26% 3.256% 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Bat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
co Receip c——In store——, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 82 110 24 346 138 76 
Duluth 34 12 53 1,986 1,751 1,078 





April 
April 
April 
April 


Totals.... 116 122 177 2,332 1,884 1,149 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to April 
21, 1917, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1916-17 1916-16 1916-17 1915-16 
Minneapolis - 7,168 6,729 350 
Duluth 7,159 4,766 3,867 


14,327 


6,220 


Totals 10,494 6,570 4,618 





Wheat Crop—Important States 


The crop of wheat grown in important 
states for nine years is shown below in mil- 
lions of bushels, as per government estimate: 
"16 "18 °12 "11 "10°09 
Pennsylv’nia 22 22 17 
Ohjo ....+.- 
Indiana .... 
Tilinois ..... 
Michigan ... 
Minnesota .. 
Towa ,...+.4. 
Missouri ... 
N. Dakota.. 
8. Dakota... 
Nebraska .. 
Kani seoee 
Oklahoma .. 
Idaho ...... ie 
Washington. 42 
Oregon ..... 17 
California .. 7 
Montana ... 18 


OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, per 100 Ibs: 


r From. 





~ 
Philadel- 

To— New York “<< Sonne phia 
Aberdeen $1.25 ia Sivas 
Bristol -10 sos 6 see 
Cardiff 
Dundee . 
Hull 
Leith 
Liverpool ese 
London $ 1.10 
St. John’s, N. F.... . ose esac 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” adopt- 
ed by the respective steamship services. 


ALL-RAIL RATES 

All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

To— To— 
Albany ......... 25.1 Ogdensburg ..... 27. 
Baltimore ...... 22.8 Philadelphia .... 23.8 
Baltimore* ..... Philadelphia* ... 23.0 
Baltimoret ..... Philadelphiaft ... 23.0 
—e dows Aaa ail ooobee BO 
Boston Portland . . 27.8 
Boston* Portland* . eee 
Bostont Punxsutawney . ee 
Quebec 
Richfield Springs 26. 1 
Rochester ....... 22.8 
Rockland ....... 27.8 
Schenectady .... 26.1 
Scranton ........ 23.8 
Stanstead ....... 27.8 
Syracuse 
SEOV ccces 

Utica ...... + 24.1 

New York* .... Chicago (local) .. 10.0 
New Yorkt ..... 25.0 Wilkes-Barre ... 23.8 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Montreal 
Mount Morris .;. 
Newport News*.. 
New York ..... 


BS BS bo OS bo bD BS H bo bt 
ODO BO I BO 1S 9 BO bo 
SHSHMHODMDDSODHDOSS HME 


Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 lbs: 

Through —Proportionals to— 
rate Chicago* ae 
24.0 7.6 
24.0 7.6 

23.0 7.5 

7.6 
7.6 


To— 
Boston 
New York .... 
Philadelphia .. 
Baltimore 22.0 
Norfolk 22.0 
*Minneapolis to Chicago. 
east. 


tFrom Chicago 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 


Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada to 
Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer: 

From— 

Portage la Prairie 
Broadview ....... 1 
Swift Current .... 
Saskatoon ....... 
Outlook .......++. 
THBGEG cdc cccicces 
Coutts cocscccosce 
Red Deer ........ 


Moose Jaw 
Medicine Hat.. 
Calgary ...... 
Edmonton .... 
Winnipeg ...... 
Rapid City ..... 
Lethbridge ....... 
Coronation ....... 

Oats and barley take the same rate 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 

Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 

To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville ... coves 29.4 39. 
Macon ......... see 
New Orleans .... 
Birmingham ... 
Montgomery .. 


seeee 
eee eeeenee 
ee eee eeeeeee 


eet ewe eee ene 


Savannah ... 
Athens ..... 
Augusta .. 
Charleston .. 


ee eeeeee 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 


A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 





To 
Minneapolis Chicago 
Gallatin Valley, Mont...... 30 37% 
Miles City, Mont. ......... 28 

Billings, Mont.’...........+. 

Townsend, Mont. .... 

Glendive, Mont. .. 


CHICAGO 

Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 
Baltimore ...,..14.6 Boston ......... 19.6 
Rochester ......145 Philadelphia .... 16.6 
Troy ......++++. 14.5 Pittsburgh ......° 97 
Syracuse ........14.5 Albany ......... 16.8 
New York ...... 17.5 
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DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship. 
Ex-lake Reship- Ding 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 12 14 12 
Boston ........- 16 
Philadelphia ooee 12.6 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 
Richmond ...... 11.5 
Norfolk .......- 11.5 
Washington, D. c. 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
ae ® uae 
Syracuse .. 
Rochester .. 


ST. LOUIS 


Nominal rates on flour in sacks, in cents 
per 100 Ibs, via lake-and-rail, from St. Louis 
or East St. Louis to foreign ports: 

Bristol ........110.50 Leith .. 
Christiania ....206.60 Liverpool 
Copenhagen ...205.50 London 
Glasgow .......110.50 Manchester 

Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ..... as Baltimore ..... 
Detroit .. ‘ 
Newport News.. 
Richmond, Va.. 
Rochester . 
Cleveland ...... 11.: 
Indianapolis ... 8.; 


Buffalo ..... 

Albany ..... 
Syracuse 

Va. com. points. 17. 50 
Scranton ....... 18.50 


Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

April 23.—For the week, corn was v« 
active and prices high. Receipts have been 
light, and met with ready acceptance. No. 3 
yellow closed today at $1.414%@1.43% bu; 
other grades, $1.35@1.42%. . 

Oats were in excellent demand and strong. 
Shippers and feeders were good buyers.  (f- 
ferings were light, and unequal to the re- 
quirements. Closing prices today: No. 3 
white, 67@68c bu; No. 4 white, 66@67%c. 

The light offerings of rye were snapped 
up daily, and prices were strong. Millers 
were the best buyers. Receipts have been 
light, and more could have been placed. No. 
2 closed at $1.88@1.89 bu today. 

All grades of barley were in good demand 
and strong. Malting barley especially was 
wanted, but receipts of this grade were light. 
Closing range today, $1.15@1.45 bu, 


World’s Grain Shipments 

World’s wheat and corn shipments by 

weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Apr. 22 Apr. 24 
Wheat— Apr. 21 Apr.14 1916 1915 
America 5,306 3,971 9,962 10,360 
India 160 88 104 
Argentina .... 746 3,224 5,138 
Australia 580 992 aie 
Others os 24 118 64 








15,666 
2,111 


5,481 
3,040 


14,384 
2,251 


Tots., wheat 6,012 
Corn 2,408 
62,520 

15,827 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 

Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 

Mpls—, —Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 
April 18... 3 228 8 22 332 360 
April 19... 222 34 7 247 374 
April 20... e.. | Bae 301 *.. 
April 21... - 869 16 614 621 
April 238... 380 24 301 885 
April 24... 143 31 778 745 


Totals.. 1,660 1,342 99 2,473 2,995 
*Holiday. - 





Argentine Crops 
Wheat, corn, linseed and oats crops of 
Argentina, by crop years, in thousands of 
bushels, as officially reported: 
Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 
70,100 47,000 3,900 31,700 
172,415 161,133 39,278 75, — 
168,468 338,235 44,308 67,251 
113,904 89,171 50,981 
187,391 44,486 75,783 
166,190 22,534 69,169 
146,981 23,424 47,192 
131,010 28,212 36,483 
156,000 41,291 58,600 
192,489 48,333 33,949 
155,993 $2,502 12,400 
*Estimated March 28, 1917. 


Argentine Exports 
Wheat, corn, linseed and oats exports from 
Argentina, by calendar years, in thousands 
of bushels, as officially reported: 
Wheat Corn ‘Linseed Oats 
12,663 25,120 
$8,658 40,898 
$3,131 
40,026 
20,290 
16,369 
23,812 
34,928 
41,658 
80,066 
82,601 21,199 


*Six months, January-June, 1916. 


United States Oats Crop 

Final estimates of the oats crop of the 
United States by Department of Agriculture 
by years (000’s omitted): 
Year— Bus Year— Bus 
1916..1,251,992 1910..1,186,341 
1915..1,549,080 1909..1,007,129 
1914. .1,141,060 1908.. 807,156 
1913..1,121,768 1907.. 754,443 
1912..1,418,337 1906.. 964,905 
1911,. 922,298 1905.. 953,200 


1916-17*..... 
1916-16..... 


1909-10...... 
1908-9.... 








Bus 
894,600 


1899.. 796,200 
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RATE DECISIONS RENDERED 


Interstate Commeree Commission Hands 
Down Decisions in Various Cases In- 
volving Grain or Flour Shipments 


Wasutneoton, D. C., April 21.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has ren- 
dered a decision in the case of the Mem- 

his Merchants’ Exchange, and others, 
against the Illinois Central Railroad Co., 
and others. The complaint was entered 
on behalf of grain dealers engaged in 
buying, selling and mixing grain, and 
manufacturing products thereof, at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Henderson, Ky., and Evans- 
ville, Ind., and was to the effect that the 
defendants’ rates on grain to and through 
Cairo on shipments from points in Illinois 
to points in the Mississippi Valley, south- 
eastern and Carolina territories, unjustly 
discriminated against complainants with 
respect to shipments of grain direct from 
the same points of origin to the same 
destinations; and that the maintenance of 
the present rates to Cairo unduly prefers 
shippers from that point. 


THE CAIRO, ILLINOIS, CASE 


This has been a case of especial inter- 
est, with intervening briefs on behalf of 
the complainants introduced by the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Board of 
Trade of Cairo, Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce and Merchants’ Exchange, 
Louisville Board of Trade, McDonald & 
Co., New Albany, Ind., East Side Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Belleville, Ill., In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade, State Public 
Utilities Commission of Illinois, Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association, and Farmers’ 
and Grain Dealers’ Association of Illinois. 

The following carriers also intervened: 
New York Central Railroad Co., Lake 
Erie & Western Railroad Co., Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton Railroad Co., To- 
ledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad, Bal- 
timore & Ohio Southwestern Railroad 
Co., Chicago & Alton Railroad Co., Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway Co., To- 
ledo, Peoria & Western Railway Co., Chi- 
cago & Illinois Midland Railway, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co. 

In the report prepared by Commis- 
sioner Clements there is recited at length 
the situation and the reasons for the 
Commission’s conclusion. After reciting 
the geographical location of Cairo and its 
railway connections, it is stated that rates 
on grain from Illinois points are equal- 
ized through several crossings in that 
state to points in Carolina and southeast- 
ern territories with rates via Cairo and 
other lower crossings. 

Memphis, 165 miles south of Cairo, is 
reached by numerous railroads, including 
all of those which serve Cairo except the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis. What is known as the “Southeast- 
ern Rate Territory” embraces practically 
the entire states of Georgia and Florida, 
most of Alabama, small portion of Ten- 
nessee and the southern half of South 
Carolina, 

For many years, at least since 1900, 
Memphis, Henderson, Evansville and 
Cairo have been markets for the handling 
of grain, which moves in large volume 
from Illinois to and through all of these 
points. The producing territory involved 
in this proceeding is known as the “Grain 
Belt of Illinois.” The various railroads 
serving Cincinnati, Louisville, Evansville 
and Cairo have for many years, as now, 
competed with each other for the move- 
ment of through traffic to the Southeast 
originating in the North and West. 

Rates to Memphis from the producing 
territory in question are uniformly 4c 
higher than to Cairo and Evansville, and 
carriers from Memphis, by transit ar- 
rangements, equalize the rates through 
the latter point to southeastern, Carolina 
and Mississippi Valley territories with 
those through the Ohio River crossings. 

It is shown that by tariffs to become 
effective March 15, 1913,: filed with the 
Commission and with the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission of Illinois, the 
defendants jointly and severally proposed 
to increase by an average amount of Ic 
per 100 lbs their interstate rates on grain 
and grain products from points in Illinois 
to Evansville, Henderson, Cairo, Memphis 
and other destinations in the South and 
Southeast; that on the same tariffs the 
defendants proposed to increase in the 
Same amounts their intrastate rates on 
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the same commodities from points in Illi- 
nois. to Cairo, East St. Louis, Peoria and 
Chicago; that the pro increased 
rates were suspended by the Commission 


and by the State Commission, and later , 


the proposed increases in interstate rates 
were found to have been justified, and on 
Jan. 8, 1914, became effective; that the 
State Commission held the tariffs increas- 
ing the state rates in suspension until 
Oct. 8, 1914, when they were disapproved. 

There is very little local consumption 
of grain at Cairo, practically all of it 
transported to that point being reshipped 
to interstate points in the South and 
Southeast. Since the increased interstate 
rates became effective, Illinois grain has 
been shipped to Cairo at the intrastate 
rates and reshipped to points of consump- 


tion in the territories in question at the’ 


rates applicable from Cairo. 

-It is shown that by paying the intra- 
state rates to Cairo, and by reshipping 
outbound at rates in effect from Cairo, 
the Cairo shipper is able to have his grain 
transported from points of origin in Illi- 
nois to points of destination in the terri- 
tories before mentioned at 1c per 100 lbs 
less for the through movement than is 
charged shippers at Evansville, Hender- 
son and other Ohio River crossings and 
Memphis for through transportation to 
the same points via the various gateways 
at which such shippers are engaged in 
business. 

This alleged discrimination, brought 
about by the adjustment of rates under 
consideration, the commissioners were 
asked to remove. The Commission has 
frequently been confronted with the con- 
ditions and discriminations arising in 
various ways out of the difference in state 
and interstate rates, and in its findings, 
both formal and informal, it has consist- 
ently insisted upon the exaction of the 
lawful published interstate charges upon 
all traffic that moves in interstate com- 
merce. 

In this situation no order is deemed 
necessary or appropriate at this time, in 
view of the provisions of the statute. The 
defendants here are under legal obligation 
to apply interstate rates on shipments 
moving interstate via Cairo as well as via 
Memphis and the Ohio River crossings. 
When the lawful rates through Cairo are 
imposed, the discrimination complained of 
will no longer exist. 


WRONG BASIS FOR FREIGHT CHARGE 


The Pacific Biscuit Co. has filed a com- 
plaint against the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, stating that, subsequent to March 
1, 1915, complainant made three ship- 
ments in carloads of tin cans over the 
defendant’s lines from Portland, Oregon, 
to Los Angeles and Sacramento, Cal. 
Not one of these shipments was delivered 
at destination prior to March 15, 1915. 

Complainant alleges that charges for 
the transportation of these shipments 
should have been collected upon the ac- 
tual weights rather than upon the mini- 
mum weights provided in the western 
classification, and prays that the defend- 
ant be required to answer the charges; 
and that, after due hearing and investi- 
gation, an order be made commanding 
the defendant to desist from the alleged 
violations and to pay complainant by 
way of reparation for unlawful charges 
so cellected. 


WHEAT RATES TO MT. CARMEL 


The Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Mill- 
ing Co., of Mount Carmel, Ill., has filed 
a brief with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in support of the complaint 
of the Cairo Board of Trade against the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Co., and others, in which 
it sets forth that for a great many years 
the company has felt that, on account of 
its location at Mount Carmel on the Big 
Four Railroad, it was entitled to extend 
its wheat-buying radius into territory 
tributary to Cairo, but the adjustment 
of rates through the Cairo gateway has 
precluded any possibility of so doing. 

After harvest, the wheat crop in terri- 
tory immediately adjacent to Cairo moves 
to market two or three weeks earlier than 
the crop in Illinois tributary to Mount 
Carmel, and although the company has 
repeatedly requested the Big Four to 
establish rates from Cairo to the trunk 
line territory which would permit it at 
the opening of the season to draw wheat 
over that territory, the road has refused 
to do so. 


In its brief it says: “We have felt that 
ro was entitled to the same rate to 
trunk line territory that was enjoyed by 
East St. Louis. However, in bringing the 
complaint, the Cairo Board of Trade 
states that it would be satisfied with a 
rate from Cairo to trunk line territory not 
to exceed Ic higher than the proportional 
or reshipping rate from East St. Louis, 
and based its appeal on the fact that the 
wheat rate from Cairo is 1c higher than 
the wheat rate from East St. Louis.” 

The brief sets forth that Cairo is the 
natural gateway for grain from south- 
eastern Missouri, not East St. Louis, and 
that it has felt that Cairo has been dis- 
criminated against by not being permit- 
ted to draw the grain into Cairo, to reship 
it to trunk line territory in competition 
with East St. Louis. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





SHORTAGES IN DELIVERY 


What Recourse Has the Buyer?—Who Has 
the Burden of Proof?—A Legal 
Opinion 

A milling company asks an opinion on 
the following stated case: “We, as bro- 
kers, shi ped. a car of flour to a customer 
in New York. The flour had its seals in- 
tact on arrival, but there was’a shortage 
of four sacks. The mill which shipped 
the flour states that the car cschalnal the 
full 350 sacks called for by the contract, 
furnishing the loader’s affidavit to that 
effect. 

“Our customer has filed claim with us, 
refusing to accept the affidavit or to make 
claim against the railroad, asserting that 
error in loading is prima facie shown when 
the car arrived short and with seals in- 
tact.” 

If the terms of the contract of sale were 
such that title to the flour did not vest in 
the buyer until arrival, he has a valid 
claim against the seHer, since the seller’s 
agreement to deliver 350 sacks of flour in 
New York would render it immaterial, so 
far as the buyer is concerned, whether the 
shortage was due to the mill’s underload- 
ing or arose while the shipment was in the 
hands of the mill’s transportation agent, 
the carrier. 

Under this view of the case, it would be 
up to the seller to seek reimbursement 
against the carrier if the loss actually oc- 
curred in transit. If the bill of lading 
recited receipt by the railroad company of 
350 sacks of flour, that affords prima facie 
evidence of that fact, which proof could, 
however, be rebutted by the carrier show- 
ing that a smaller quantity was actually 
loaded. If the bill of lading does not show 
the specific quantity, the seller would have 
the burden of proving the quantity de- 
livered for transportation. 

If title to the flour passed to the buyer 
f.6.b. the mill, or by taking up draft with 
bill of lading attached while the goods 
were in transit, I am of the opinion that 
the burden is on the buyer, in making 
claim against the seller, to show that the 
contract quantity was not loaded. But I 
do not believe that the mere fact that the 
seals were apparently intact on arrival 
would be sufficient proof, especially if the 
bill of lading recited that the carrier, 
which in this view of the case would be 
regarded as the buyer’s agent, received 
the full 350 sacks. 

The buyer would be required to go 
further and show that the car was so 
sealed and handled as to preclude any 
reasonable probability that the shipment 
had been tampered with in transit. On 
such proof a judge or jury might find 
that the loader’s statement that he loaded 
350 sacks was erroneous, but a pure ques- 
tion of fact would be raised, to be deter- 
mined by weighing the circumstances and 
probabilities established by each party, in- 
cluding consideration of the facility with 
which the car might be broken into and 
resealed. 

If the flour was sold for delivery at the 
place of shipment, or title passed to the 
buyer while the s were in transit, and 
the question whether the shortage oc- 
curred in transit or in loading cannot be 
determined with satisfactory certainty, we 
think that, as a matter of equity, the loss 
should be equally borne, as between the 
buyer and the seller, although the letter 
of the law would place the entire loss on 
one or the other under the eer of 
burden of proof above mentioned 


A. L, H. Srazer. 
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ARRANGE CAMP MEETING 


8 tary Husband at Hollister Completing 
Plans for Entertainment of Millers at May 
Meeting—Good Attendance Assured 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Fed- 
eration, is spending this week at Hollister, 
Mo., completing arrangements for the 
Millers’ Camp Meeting to be held on the 
White River, May 28 to June 2. 

All the essential arrangements for ac- 
commodation of those who attend the 
meeting have already been completed, but 
many details connected with housing and 
commissary yet remain to be arranged. 
Work is progressing rapidly at both the 
Presbyterian and ¢: M. C. A. camp 
grounds upon the construction of addi- 
tional cottages, additions to the dining 
pavilions and other substantial improve- 
ments, all of which will be completed be- 
fore the millers’ visit. Tent floors have 
been provided in liberal number, and 
ample tentage has been provided. 

The committee of arrangements is in 
receipt of numerous inquiries as to how 
much the “roughing it” feature must be 
taken into account by those who attend 
the Camp Meeting. It should be under- 
stood that the “roughing it” feature will 
be minimized to the last degree. All of 
those who are accompanied by their fami- 
lies will be assigned to comfortable sum- 
mer cottages, and this same sort of ac- 
commodation will be available in part for 
men who attend the camp alone. The 
overflow will be taken care of in floored 
and weather-proof tents. 

The commissary arrangements promise 
excellent food and plenty of it. The ca- 
terer in charge of the commissary plans 
to bring cooks, waitresses and other help 
from Kansas City and St. Louis, and all 
meats and other table supplies will be had 
from city markets,—aside from vegeta- 
bles and similar supplies available in the. 
country. A price for meals has been 
fixed so that the best sort of food is as- 
sured, 

The. committee feels that, with com- 
fortable quarters, excellent sleeping ac- ~ 
commodations and good food, the “rough- 
ing it” feature will not be greatly in evi- 
dence, but that guests can secure the full- 
est enjoyment of the out-of-doors without 
the inconveniences usually attendant upon 
camping. 

Tentative arrangements have been 
made to run special trains from St. Louis 
and Kansas City. The former will carry 
millers from the central states and the 
East, while the train from Kansas City 
will accommodate those from the West 
and North. The trains, it is planned, will 
carry dining-cars and serve breakfast in 
the morning before arrival at Hollister. 

Secretary Husband, following his pres- 

ent visit to Hollister, plans to return there 
about the middle of May and thereafter 
to remain there until after the convention. 
Other members of the committee will join 
him a week or 10 days prior to the Camp 
Meeting, in order that every accommoda- 
tion may be arranged in good season and 
in the best possible fashion. 
* It is desired that all of those who plan 
to attend the Camp Meeting should notify 
Mr. Husband, 911 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, as early as possible. 
Cottages and other accommodation will 
necessarily have to be assigned according 
to date of application. Cottages on Pres- 
byterian Hill are most desirable for mill- 
ers who plan to take members of their 
families, 








Canadian Bleaching Case 


Toronto, Ont., April 24.—In the Cana- 
dian Exchequer Court, sitting at Toronto 
last week, the case of the Alsop Process 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., vs. J. P. Friesen & 
Son, Gretna, Man., was tried. Plaintiff 
charged infringement of the Andrews 
patent as this was granted in Canada. 

A formidable array of counsel and wit- 
nesses confronted the court, but proceed- 
ings went rapidly, and examinations were 
not unduly prolonged. Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley appeared as an expert witness for 
the defense and E. E, Werner for the 
plaintiffs. The Canadian witnesses were 
Colonel Naismith, M. D., Milton A. Her- 
sey, and Professors Harcourt, McGill and 
Saunders. 

Judgment was reserved, and may not be 
handed down for some weeks. 


A. H. Batey. 
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Both new business and shipping direc- 
tions showed a falling off this week, and 
buyers were inclined to book only for their 
day-to-day trade. The mills held firmly 
at an advance of 80c@$1.10 bbl, refusing 
to make concessions. The result was a 
quiet week. Accurate quotations are un- 
obtainable, so widely divergent are the 
views of millers. 

Country mills reported southern trade 
slow and unsatisfactory, buyers being un- 
willing to operate except to tide over 
actual wants. Most transactions were in 


second-hand stocks, which were available. 


below mill limits. Eastern buyers are at 
sea regarding flour, and but few sales were 
booked to that section. 

The few foreign sales of any conse- 
quence were to established trade in Cen- 
tral and South America. 

There was a fair demand for small lots 
from the local grocery trade. Stocks are 
near exhaustion, and present buying is for 
the purpose of tiding over until values 
are more settled. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter fancy patent, $11.75@12.25; 
straight, $11.15@11.60; first clear, $10.50@ 
10.90; second clear, $9.50@9.75; low- 
grade, $8.60@9,—jute. Soft winter fancy 

atent, $11.75@12.25; second patent, 

10.90@11.60; extra fancy, $10.40@11; 
second clear, ‘.$9.50@10.10; low-grade, 
$8.60@9,—jute or cotton. Pacific Coast 
soft wheat fancy patent, $11.75@12; 
straight, $11@11.50; cut-off, $10.25@ 
10.75,—jute. Spring wheat patent, $11.90 
@12.10; first clear, $11@11.20,—jute. 
White rye, $10.75; dark, $10.55. 

All lines of millfeed are firm, owing to 
the limited- supplies available, as stocks 
on spot are light and millers in some cases 
are oversold. There is still a fair inquiry 
from both local and country buyers for 
carload lots, but millers are selling only in 
mixed cars. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending April 21 was 33,400, rep- 
resenting 66 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 33,280, or 66 per cent, last 
week, 37,400, or 74 per cent, a year ago, 
and 31,400, or 62 per cent, in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 53,000, repre- 
senting 68 per cent, compared with 50,300, 
or 65 per cent, last week, 54,500, or 70 per 


cent, a year ago, and 39,700, or 51 per | 


cent, in 1915. 
CEREALS AND FEED 


Millers report rye flour trade slow, with 
most buyers holding off, apparently hav- 
ing sufficient to last for some time. Prices 
were advanced about $1.40 during the 
week, 

Some sales of wheat screenings were 
made, but due to the wide fluctuations in 
the market, it is very difficult to obtain 
prices. Some om. was offered at $2.50 per 
100 Ibs, but demand was slow and very 
little interest was shown. There were but 
few offerings of barley screenings. De- 
mand was good, and they sold readily at 
top prices. 

Mill cats were offered on Saturday at 
66c. No. 3 white were easier, selling at 
70@71ce. Shippers were in the market 
from day to day, and demand was good. 

THE GROWING CROP 

With warmer weather prevailing most 
of the week, considerable progress was 
made by the growing wheat crop. All sec- 
tions in Missouri and southern Illinois re- 
ceived another good rainfall; the plant 





now has enough moisture, and warm, sun- 
shiny weather is needed. 

Following is the gist of reports received: 
‘Looking better this week...Coming out 
satisfactory since weather is warmer... 
Fine condition. ..Ideal weather conditions 
have prevailed...Wheat is not making 
satisfactory headway; about-10 per cent 
abandoned, and the remaining acreage 
now gives promise of about 75 per cent of 
a normal yield...Not improving as much 
as ex ed; needs warm weather. ..Do- 
ing nicely; a few days of warm weather 
has improved conditions considerably. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo, 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, II. 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 

* *# 

Joseph V. Lane, of F. H. Price & Co., 
New York, spent several days in St. Louis 
this week visiting the trade in the inter- 
est of his company. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orzeans, La., April 21.—Flour 
prices continued to advance, starting with 
a jump of 70@80c bbl. Kansas hard 
wheat mills offered 95 per cent patent at 
$12.15@12.40 bbl in 98-lb cottons. Okla- 
homa straights were quoted at $11.90@12. 
Spring wheat patent, $12.35@12.60 in 98- 
lb cottons; later it was quoted at 15@ 
20c under Kansas, with a few bookings of 
Minnesotas resulting. Soft wheat flours 
were offered at $12@13 for best grades in 
98-lb cottons. 

Kansas spot flour sold at from $11.75@ 
12.50 for the same grades. Minnesotas at 
about like figures. Soft winter wheat 
flour, $11.65@12.50 in 98-lb cottons. A 
well-known brand from a Kentucky mill 
which specializes in the family trade was 
sold on the Board of Trade Thursday at 


. $14.30. 


Official quotations as posted at the 
Board of Trade: bran, on track, $2.23 per 
100 Ibs, tagged. Corn; bulk on track: 
No. 3 white, $1.57; No. 3 mixed, $1.51; No. 
3 yellow, $1.52. Oats, bulk on track: No. 
2 mixed, 78c; No. 2 white, 80%4c. Corn 
products, per bbl: corn: meal, $6.80@6.90; 
cream meal, $7.200@7.30; grits, $7.30@ 
7.40; hominy, $7.50@7.75. 

NOTES 

Inspected outward on shipboard: wheat, 
201,731 bus; corn, 15,375; oats, 3,450. 

Grain inspected since April 1: wheat, 
493 cars; corn, 224; oats, 873; barley, 83. 

-Stocks in elevators: wheat, 1,429,000 
bus; corn, 110,000; oats, 738,000; barley, 
466,000. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., has opened a branch office in New 
Orleans, with P. L. Thomson as manager. 

A broker received a letter from an Ar- 
kansas soft wheat mill stating it was 
paying $3 bu for wheat delivered at the 
mill. F 


Cash corn was quoted Friday at $1.65 
bu, and the prices of corn meal and_grits 
were up to $8.15 wholesale, or about $9 
retail. Jobbers say these prices are the 
highest ever known. Georce L. Ferry. 





Cereal Chemists’ Meeting 
» Following is the programme of the 
annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, to be held at the 
Coates House, Kansas City, May 24-26: 

May 24. Morning session: opening 
address and reading of communications. 
ing papers: 

“What is the Function of a Cereal Chem- 
ist?” by J. Gordon Auld, Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb, 

“Investigation of the Gasoline Color Value 
of Flour,” by C. F. Buck, Hoffman Mills, 


Enterprise, Kansus. 
“The Milling and Baking Qualities of 
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Texas Wheat,” by E. F. Olmstead, Fort 
Worth (Texas) Laboratories. : 

“Ash Determinations,” by W. A. Goldtrap, 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Clinton, Mo. 

“The Relations of the Percentage of Solu- 
ble Protein, Acidity and Soluble Extract in 
Wheat and Different Grades of Flour Milled 
from the Same,” by L. EB. Leatherock, Moses 
Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas. 

May 25. Morning session: business 
meeting; report of the secretary and 
treasurer; election of officers. Afternoon 
and evening: entertainment; banquet, 6 
p-m., Coates House. 

May 26. Morning session: reading of 
the following papers: 

Paper by B. E. Kepner, Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Port Colbourne, Ont. 

“Protein—the Part It Plays in the Flour- 
milling Industry,” by C. J. Patterson, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

“Investigations into the Methods of Deter- 
mining Soluble Protein, Reducing Sugars, 
Acidity and Soluble Extract—Their Causes 
and Effects,” by H. E. Weaver, Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, Kansas. 

“Comparison of the Long and Short Fer- 
mentation Methods for Laboratory Baking,” 
by R. W. Mitchell, “Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas. 

“Gliadin,” by L. R. Olsen, Bagle Roller 
Mills, New Ulm, Minn. 


Saturday afternoon session: report of 
committee on reporting results of analy- 
ses; discussion of met 3; appointment 
of committees; adjournment. 





Seeding in the Northwest 
MINNESOTA 

Cokato Flour Mills, Cokato: Seeding 
delayed by wet weather. Wheat-seeding 
two-thirds done; larger acreage than last 
spring. 

Stanchfield Roller Mills, Stanchfield: 
Wheat about half seeded; about 20 per 
cent of other grains. About 30 per cent 
increase in seeding this year over last; 
wheat about 40 per cent more. 

Ebner Milling Co., Wadena: Wheat- 
seeding about shed. Acreage some- 
what reduced. Not much small grain 


raised here. 
Farmers’ Milling Co., Sacred Heart: 
seeded, but con- 


High ground nearly 
siderable low land still too wet to work. 
Less wheat seeded than last year. More 
corn than ever. 

Plato Roller Mills, Plato: Wheat-seed- 
ing practically completed; 10 per cent in- 


crease in acreage. Condition of weather . 


and soil favorable. Farmers used heavy 
seed and tested it for germination. 

Victor Klingler, Slayton: Wheat-seed- 
ing practically finished, and 50 per cent 
oats seeding. Acreage of coarse grain 
about same as last year. Wheat acreage 
somewhat larger. 

Stockton Roller Mill Co., Stockton: 
About 20 per cent seeding done. About 
15 per cent more wheat sown than usual. 
Winter wheat came through finely; looks 
like 30 bus to the acre. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Association, 
Devils Lake: Seeding slow on account of 
damp weather. Wheat about one-fourth 
in. Wheat acreage somewhat less than 
last year; oats and barley about same. 

M. Cussons, Cooperstown; About 80 
per cent wheat is in; about 20 per cent 
more wheat seeded than in 1916. 

Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier: Seeding 
progressing favorably. Wheat about half 
n; 10 per cent increase in acreage. 

Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton: Seed- 
ing 60 per cent completed. About same 
acreage of wheat and other grains. 

First State Bank, Abercrombie: Seed- 
ing pregtenins slowly, with unfavorable 
weather. Had three or four days steady 
rain. Little seeding so far. With warm 
weather, conditions will improve im- 


mensely. 
Leads Milling Co., Leeds:-Cold weather. 


About one-eighth wheat seeded: Acreage 
of wheat and other grains about same as 
last year. 


y 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Bismarck: 
Seeding progressing favorably. Heavy 
wheat — Weather cool, but favor- 
able for sp “ work. 

Harvey Milling Co., Harvey: Wheat- 
reeves Bay ero fast; mostly finished 
this week, Oats and barley will follow. 
Acreage of all grains larger than ever. 

Anamoose Roller Mills, Anamoose: 
Wheat-seeding about half done. Wheat 
acreage probably less than last year, ow- 
ing to large acreagé of fall rye, which is 
looking ve eae Weather against 
wheat-seeding; freezing nights. 

Fort Ransom: Seeding about third done. 
Usual amount wheat and other grains 
seeded. 

Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., Casselton: 
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Seeding 15 
age, 110 per cent; barley, 90; oats, 100. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Britton Millin, Co., Britton: Wheat- 
seeding about half done around Britton; 
north and west cf here not so much done, 
owing to water standing in fields. Ten to 
15 per cent increase in acreage over |:st 
year. 

Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen: Fifty per 
cent small grains seeded. Possibly 8 )er 
cent less wheat acreage, and a like jn- 


crease in feed ge ; 

Bowdle Roller Milling Co., Bowidle: 
aye ng just begun; unseasonable weather 
so far. 


Huron (S. D.) Milling Co: Owing to 
late, cold spring, seeding very backwari: 
only third of wheat in ground. Acreace 
of wheat and small grain about same as 
last year. 

MONTANA 


Cascade Milling & Elevator Co., C:s- 
cade: Seeding just commencing. With 
favorable weather from now on, 100 per 
cent or more will be seeded to wheat. Good 
acreage, probably, of oats and barley. 
Cold, stormy weather has prevented work. 
Hard winter wheat, 110 per cent noral 
sown. No winter-kill to k of. 

Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown: 
No spring seeded in Judith Basin, 
but a few farmers are seeding in eastern 
part of Fergus County. Reports from 
county agriculturist indicate winter-\ill- 
ing of 50 od cent of winter wheat on 
summer fallow and sod. Stubble wheat 
appears all right. With favorable weath- 
er, lost acreage will be largely reseede: to 
spring wheat, oats and barley. Reports 
cover Judith Basin only. Other sections 
of central Montana appear to have sus- 
tained no loss. Wheat acreage in Judith 
Basin 20 per cent more than in 1916. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 


The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis: Condition of the soil is very fa- 
vorable; plenty of moisture. Seeding is 
pecereing satisfactorily and, although a 
ittle late in some sections, we consider 
the season about normal. Some low spots 
have not dried sufficiently to allow farm- 
work, and in some places the ground has 
frozen during the nights, so that farmers 
have been unable to work the soil until 
almost noon some days. 

It is impossible to make an accurate es- 
timate of acreages, but our reports indi- 
cate that all available land will be used for 
agricultural purposes, where labor and 
seed can be procured, 

In the southern half of Minnesota and 
South Dakota, early reports indicate that 
there may be a slight decrease in wheat 
acreage and probably an increase in corn 
and oats. In the great spring wheat 
section, including North Dakota, northern 
Minnesota, northern South Dakota and 
eastern Montana, our reports indicate that 
the acreage as a whole will be about the 
same as last year, or a slight increase, 
should the season be favorable. 

It is too early to give any information 
on barley, oats or flax in this section, but a 
large acreage of winter rye was seeded 
last fall. 

As far as we can learn, farmers have 
sufficient seed. While of light weight, most 
of it has been tested for germination and, 
with favorable conditions, we believe will 
prove satisfactory. : 


Northwestern Wheat Crop 
The attached table shows the Depariment 
of Agriculture’s final estimate of the wheat 
crop in the Northwest by years, in mi!lions 
of bushels: - 
"16 °16 °14 °13 "12 °11 °10 ’09 °08 ‘07 
Minn. .. 28 71 43 68 67 -44 64 94 69 6 
N. Dak.. 39152 82 79143 73 39 91 ‘8 55 
S. Dak.. 26 64 32 84 52 15 47 48 38 82 


Totals. 92 288 157 181 262 132 160 233 175 155 
Montana 29 42 18 21 19 12 8 3 4 ! 

Of the above, in 1916 Minnesota raised 
910,000 and South Dakota 2,775,000 bus win- 
ter wheat, 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office at Washington: 

“Syragold”; No. 98,228. Owner, Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Milling Co. Used on oats, corn, mea’, 
eracked corn, ground oats, crushed 0a(s 
ground corn and oats, dairy feed, stoc! feed, 
scratch grain, little chick feed, ani dry 


mash. 
“Solax”; No. 101,478. Owner, Blake Mill- 


ing Co., Edwardsville, Ill, Used on wheat 
flour. 
“Strong Arm,” and picture of a man tear- 


ing a lion’s mouth; No. 101,523. owes 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co,, Schuyler, Ne? 
Used on wheat flour. 


per cent finished. Wheat acre. 
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THE BREAD-FED MAN 


(Continued from page 240.) 


cost. Bills 
flour law, 


g the LD gargs mixed- 
has proved so valuable in 
preventing flour adulteration for 20 years, 
have been pending in for some 
time. The corn products companies are 
very desirous of securing a more profit- 
able outlet for their inferior es of 
corn starch, and hence strongly favor the 
pill, while the wheat millers and bakers 
generally object to seeing their products 
adulterated, 

WAR FLOUR AND BREAD 


The high — of wheat and the diffi- 
culties attendant upon its transportation 
to ‘oreign countries have led to. various 
expcriments being undertaken to lessen 
the cost of bread in European countries. 
England and France have both decreed 
that no flour shall be sold except of cer- 
tain extractions, as 74 per cent for a given 
wheat. This has led some to conclude 
that a sort of whole-wheat flour has been 
decrced for these nations. 

‘That is not the case. It simply means 
that, after removal of the bran and. wheat 
offal, the remaining 74 per cent of the 
whert shall be sold as flour, and not be 


seprrated into fancy patents and clears. © 


This might be compared to grinding into 
ham!urger steak an entire f carcass, 
after ro the hide and offal plan or 
a pig carcass into sausage. In such a case 
there would be no separation into tender- 
loin and beef neck, or ham and bacon. 

The English 74 per cent flour contains 
all of the flour, along with a little that has 
heretofore generally been used for the 
feeding of animals. It is distinctly a 
democratic war measure. It results in a 
little larger amount but a poorer quality 
of bread. The Spectator, that prominent 
old [English prper, in commenting upon 
this flour'said: “Our stomachs must not be 
too proud.” Later orders have resorted to 
the expediency of mixing various cereals 
and other materials with flour. This is 
not with the view of making the flour any 
more nutritious or better, but a to 
make the limited flour supply which they 
have go as far as it can be “stretched.” 

As a substitute for flour, these various 
mixtures are not proving successes. There 
is no satisfactory substitute for good 
bread. In its absence a bread hunger re- 
sults. It is interesting to note that the 
first article that went into the Deutschland 
freighter, when it landed in Baltimore, 
was a liberal supply of white bread and 
butter. 

When, however, the extraction is length- 
ened to 81 per cent or more, the flour con- 
tains from 7 to 9 per cent of wheat offal. 
Bread from such flour is gray in color, 
less appetizing, and less digestible and 
bread made from white 
flour. The addition of the offal to the 
flour lowers the digestibility 7 to 8 per 
cent. It would take from 7 to 8 per cent 
more of the gray bread to supply the same 
amount of digestible protein and energy 
as white bread made from the same wheat. 
Because of its lower digestibility and food 
value, such bread does not go as far in a 
ration as the white. 


FOOD NOTIONS 


Apparently cheap foods sometimes 

prove to be very expensive in the end, .and 
many expensive foods by no means supply 
nutrients in proportion to their cost. Habit 
is a great factor in the selection of foods, 
and often prejudice stands in the way of 
good foods being utilized. For example: 
Corn, which is an excellent adult food 
when prea combined in a ration, is 
regaried by many Europeans as a food 
suitable only for animals. 
_ Food notions or fads resulting from 
ignorince, or founded upon superstitions, 
are often encountered. common- 
sense should always form the basis of any 
statenient regarding foods. Science never 
goes contrary to the first principles of 
nature. 

As . rule, “food notions” do not give 
results in the feeding of men. You can 
no more cheat the than you can cheat 
your furnace and still keep your house 
warm without coal, or ex the furnace 
never to need repair. re are a good 
many food notions that are destined to go 
to the scrap heap. 

It is to be regretted that there are peo- 
ple with only a superficial ype of 
& subject, and without any regard for 


ethics or old-fashioned honesty, who cater 
to the sensational press. A true science, 
however, scorfis ek 


methods of exploita- 








tion. To follow the advice of some faddists 
without modification might give disastrous 
results, and a practical application of 
some of the ideas of well-meaning, but 
not well-informed, reformers frequently 
leads to ridiculous conclusions. : 

It is related of an instructor who was 
expatiating upon the high food value of 
the nutrient of protein, and developing 
the idea that the cheaper cuts of meat 
were more nutritious the most ex- 
pensive ones,—a suitable topic for discus- 
sion,—wishing to be impressive, she said: 
“The most muscular parts of the body 
are particularly nutritious, because every 
time a m ar act is performed the 
blood deposits valuable material in the 
muscle.” An old farmer in the audience 
interrupted the speaker at this point to 
ask about the food value of ox-tail soup 
in fly time! 


COMMON-SENSE CONSIDERATIONS 


Man cannot get along without certain 
kinds and amounts of foods. To say that 
a pound of starch, because it produces the 


. Same energy as a pound of protein ma- 


terial like egg albumin or casein of milk, 
is therefore just as valuable in every par- 
ticular, is violating one of the fundamen- 
tal laws of nutrition. A calory basis for 
comparing food values without regard as 
to their source is incomplete and mislead- 
ing. On such a basis, beef tallow would 
outclass sirloin—four to one. The body 
must be supplied with nutrients for repair 


The well-fed man is one who is supplied 
with a sufficient amount of bread and a 
variety of other foods to meet all of the 
requirements of the body. 


ADVERTISING FOR DEFECTIVES 


If the machinery of the body is de- 
fective, or out of repair, or worn out, don’t 
blame the food, and do not blame it when 
lack of bodily vigor is due to other causes, 
as insufficient pure air, or unhygienic 
methods of living, or an unbalanced men- 
tal make-up which permits an unbridled 
imagination to run riot. A vivid imagina- 
tion will conjure dire results from the use 
of certain foods, thus creating a good- 
sized “bugaboo.” 

Catering to a vivid imagination has been 
a favorite way of advertising certain 
cereals as breakfast foods. Some stand- 
ard food is assailed with the view of re- 
placing it with some special food. If the 
fear of wholesome foods, which prevents 
some persons from being well nourished, 
and the failure to heed nature’s warnings 
against indiscretions of diet, as is the case 
with others, .could be sort of balanced or 
equalized, and people could only be 
“mejum,” as Samantha Allen says, the 
result would be very satisfactory. 

Poor digestion, with its piodaction of 
toxic matter, reacting upon the nerve cen- 
ters, is the cause of many ills. With due 
respect to our ancestors, I think that some 
of the doleful New England theology of 
the colonial days was in part due to the 
poor digestion of the clergy and their 
inability to digest a good New England 
dinner. * 

Mince pies, boiled cabbage, turnips, 
baked ham, fried pork and gravy, baked 
beans, doughnuts, coarse corn meal pud- 
dings and numerous kinds of pickles do 
not always make a good theological diet 
for a weak digestion, but they are relished 
and utilized by the wood chopper. Visions, 
dreams and nightmares flourished on such 
a diet, and witchcraft found a good soil 
for growth. Oftentimes the people were 
as solicitous about the interpretation of 
their dreams as they were to understand 
the Scriptures. 

I have known of homes where the family 
Bible occupied the place of honor on the 
small, marble-topped center table, while 
out of sight, under the marble and not far 
from the Holy Writ, a Dream Book for 
interpreting the dreams of indigestion 
rested on the cross-pieces. Is it any won- 
der that there were so many food notions 
prevalent, and that a new notion will 
thrive so vigorously for a while? 


PSYCHOLOGY OF DIGESTION 

The digestibility and value of a food is 
to a certain extent influenced by the atti- 
tude of: the individual toward that food. 
If a person is fearful that a certain food 
is not good, there is an involuntary action 
on the part of the digestive orgains against 
the normal digestion of that food. This 
9 kage influence upon digestion is 

ng extensively studied. 

In experiments made by the writer some 
years ago, upon the comparative digesti- 
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bility of butter and oleomargarine, it was 
found that when the persons under experi- 
ment were told they were eating oleomar- 
garine the digestion coefficient was de- 
pressed 5 cent under tests with the 
same individuals when they did not recog- 
nize the oleomargarine but assumed it was 
butter. 

It is not to be inferred from the state- 
ments made that all persons can with im- 
punity eat all foods without harm. There 
are many individual idiosyncrasies when it 
comes to the question of food,—every 
person, to a certain extent, being a law 
unto himself. If he finds certain foods, or 
combinations of foods, disagree with him, 
then it is the part of wisdom to abstain. 
But before doing so, study the question 
carefully, reduce the amount of the of- 
fending food or change its combination 
before concluding that the food is injuri- 
ous. Then apply the deduction only to 
yourself, and refrain from concluding 
that the food is injurious to every one. 

FEEDING FOWIS—FAULTY CONCLUSIONS 

There is a tendency on the part of some 
to measure foods by faulty and illogical 
methods, and to draw conclusions that are 
inconsistent and incompatible with human 
experiences. For example, the feeding of 
poultry and the feeding of humans have 
certain points in common, but a man and 
a goose cannot be fed alike in all respects 
with the best results for each, as their 
organs both above and below the collar 
line are not the same. 

It has become a fad with a certain class 
of experimenters to feed chickens, and 
then asin the results to draw sweeping 
conclusions as to the value of foods in 
general. In these experiments a few 
chickens are fed on some food that is un- 
suitable, mechanically or otherwise, for 
feeding chickens. Now if the chickens 
die at just the right time, and in a rather 
tragic. way, it forms the basis of a libel 
against the food that has been fed. Prac- 
tically all of the so-called “vitamine” ex- 
periments are based upon such tests. 

In some of our current magazines we 
find sensational stories based upon such 
experiments—startling stories, indicating 
that the cook by a bit of magic could, if so 
inclined, -produce such results in our 
households. The story centers around 
some mysterious substance, occurring, for 
example, in rice polish or the husk of some 
grain, and suggests, had this mysterious 
stuff been fed, fatal results would not 
have occurred. The fact is, the material 
mentioned as lacking in the food, if fed 
alone, will cause as fatal results as the 
food condemned. 

A‘ chicken will die if fed bran alone, 
white bread alone, wheat alone, or a mix- 
ture of two grains. As having a bearing 
on this point, a quotation from the Cana- 
dian Experimental Farms Report, 1909, 
page 231, is of interest: “Fowls confined 
to limited quarters and fed with unvarying 
monotony during the winter season on one 
or two kinds of grain only are frequently 
attacked with inflammation of the intes- 
tines. Perhaps there is no ailment more 
frequently described or a remedy asked 
for by correspondents during the winter 
and early spring months.” Then follows 
the description of the disease, which is 
polyneuritis, telling how death of some of 
the fowls results. 

Now in view of the fact that chickens 
die if fed any grain alone, or any two 
grains, or bran or shorts, or white flour or 
white bread alone, all of these foods alike 
should be condemned and no one of them 
should be singled out to be discriminated 
against and the public told how bad it is, 
because it will du chickens if fed alone, 
unless the same honest statement of facts 
be made about each of the foods. But to 
make such a complete statement would 
spoil the effect of the story and no one 
would be scared. A half-truth can be 
made as dangerous as a falsehood, and a 
deliberately colored half-truth is not only 
misleading, but worse than a falsehood. 

Men of supposedly scientific attain- 
ments sometimes make as stupid and 
laughable blunders as ordinary mortals. 
The story is told of a city woman who, 
with a limited knowledge of poultry, 
started in to raise chickens. She procured 
a “setting” hen and a nest of eggs, and in 
due time 10 little chicks appeared. Soon 
ae became very weak, and some 
died. : 

The amateur poultry raiser becam 
frantic, and telephoned to a woman in the 
country for advice. The first question 
asked was “what did you feed the chicks?” 
The city woman replied, “I did not feed 
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them anything. Hasn’t an old hen enough 
milk for 10 little chicks?” The poet Pope’s 
wise saying, “A little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing,” is particularly true when 
remature attempts are made to draw 
road and sweeping conclusions regarding 
human foods from fowl-feeding. 


SCIENCE AND TRUTH 

Mankind more than once has been im- 
posed upon by adulterated science, and 
sometimes unscrupulous government offi- 
cials have colored scientific facts or find- 
ings in order to make political revenue. 
It is pleasing to find that there are many 
scientists who refuse to have their view 
restricted by autocratic officialdom. There 
is no tsar in science. The voice of science 
refuses to be hushed even by those in 
temporary authority. 

Science is the pa cl ‘of truth, and 
refuses to be adulterated. Since science is 
founded upon truth and common-sense, 
the science of nutrition must necessarily 
be founded upon uncontradictory facts. 
What is most needed at the present time 
is a dissemination of the first principles 
of nutrition, devoid of “frills and notions.” 
The ordinary individual is hungry for 
knowledge concerning the value of foods. 
If an attempt is made to feed him trash, 
it will be discovered and resented. 

As a nation we do not eat enough bread, 
particularly in some parts. In Minnesota 
the average consumption of flour is 300 
Ibs. In Alabama, Georgia, Florida and 
Mississippi the average per capita con- 
sumption of flour is 177 lbs. These figures 
are based upon the average consumption 
of wheat, as food, as determined by the 
United States government. The people of 
the South do not eat enough bread. They 
would be better off healthwisé and finan- 
cially if they ate more high-grade bread. 

The miller who makes flour and the 
baker who bakes good bread can take a 
just as in their vocations, as they are 
supplying the nation’s cheapest and best 
food—the real staff of life. ‘The well-fed- 
man is the bread-fed man. A man or a 
nation that is poorly fed is mentally and 
physically inferior, more subject to dis- 
ease and more liable to develop brutish 
characteristics than the well-fed man or 
nation. 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wi.at 

The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 lbs in wood, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on April 20, 
1917, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 


lnor Pat lnor Pat 
Year bu bbl Year: u bbl 
BURT eves $2.55% $12.70 1902..... $ .75 $3.65 
L926... ys 1.22% 6.20 1901..... .72 3.60 
2086. .... 1.60% 7.85 1900..... .64 3.35 
1914..... -92% 4.55 1899..... .70 3.45 
1913..... -88% 4.55 1898..... 1.14 5.85 
1912..... 1.10% 6.60 1897..... -67 3.90 
1911..... 1.00 4.85 1896..... -61 3.25 
E926. .... 1.09% 6.36 1895..... 56 2.90 
1909..... 6.80 1894..... -62 3.20 
1908..... 1.06 5.20 18938..... -65 3.65 
1907..... 8 4.10 1892..... .80 4.10 
1906..... 78 3.90 1891..... 1.10 5.70 
1905..... 98 6.00 1890..... -86 4.60 
1904..... 91 4.60 1889..... 85 5.20 
1903\.... 76 3.85 1888..... .80 4.20 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 


The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbi, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on 
April 14, 1917, and on approximately the 
same date in other years: 





No,2 Pat- 
Year hard ent Year 
1917..... $2.57 $10.95 1907 
1916..... 1.11 5.10 1906 
1915..... 1.56 6.65 1905 
1914..... -88% 3.80 1904 
2028. .0.. -87% 3.75 1903 
1912..... 1.09% 4.55 1902 
| eae -88% 3.90 1901 
1910..... 1.05% 4.66 1900 
1909..... 1.34% 6.66 1899. 
1908..... 95% 4.00 1898 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour autput 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbis, from Sept. 1, 
1936, to April 14, 1917, with comparisons, in 
bbis (000°s omitted): 
-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 
Minneapolis ...10,787 13,761 670 1,217 
Duluth-Superior 673 1,018 69 73 
65 outside mills 6,978 8,273 132 186 





17,438 23,052 861 1,476 
The same mills consumed wheat in this 

period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 

1916-17 1915-16 





Minneapolis ........csceeeee 48,642 61,924 
Duluth-Superior ............ 3,028 4,581 
65 outside milis ..........+. 26,901 37,229 

y, | MPR TOE PePES TT TTT 78,471 103,734 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED — SEVERAL PACKERS AND 
general mill hands; permanent positions; 
write giving full information. Chisholm 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER April 25, 1917 





FOR SALE CHEAP, the following 
machinery, practically new: One Ameri- 
can Blower Fan, 60in; one Howe plat- 
form scale with 60 bu hopper, double 
beam; one invincible receiving 

tor, No. 7, with double fan; one Fair- 
banks gasoline engine, 8 h.-p. O. 8. Chris- 
tensen Co., Madelia, Minnesota. 











We are large buyers of 
Purified Middlings 
It may pay you to correspond with us. 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Trade Mark Services 


A No. 

i ee oy = ie ompe 75 Search- 
es for Price of One 

yard m— The Business STAND- 

At Home and ARDIZED only by the 

Abroad TRADE MARK TITLE CO. 

Est. 1905. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





A LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL WANTS 
an experienced salesman for New England, 
one who is acquainted with the New Eng- 
land trade and can get the business; no 
others need apply. Address 591, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLY 
house wishes to engage services of man 
having mechanical knowledge; must be 
good mixer and would prefer that he have 
some knowledge of flour milling. Address 
582, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SECOND MILLER—KNOWLEDGE OF 
soft wheat milling required, and one with 
some experience in corn milling preferred; 
night running will be required; must have 
good references; not looking for incompe- 
tents; will start right man at $75 and as 
ability is proved will pay more; good loca- 
tion near Kansas City; cheap rent. Ad- 
dress 586, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER IN 100 TO 1,000-BBL 
mill; have had 16 years’ experience in 
large and small mill; can guarantee re- 
sults; will go anywhere. Address 584, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY AN EXPERIENCED AND ACCOM- 
plished miller; thoroughly conversant with 
the varied forms of milling in large and 
small mills; I will accept second place 
where steady employment is furnished. 
Address Lock Box 62, Lexington, Oregon. 








WANTED—BY JUNE 1°‘OR JULY 1, POSI- 
tion as head milier in mill, 250 to 800 bbls; 
acquainted with all varieties of wheat and 
most modern methods of milling practice; 
thoroughly reliable American, with energy 
and thrift; will give thorough try-out in 
any acceptable position; highest references 
furnished. Address “Efficient,” 589, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER’S POSITION WANTED, 
100- to 500-bbl mill, with live, progressive 
company; 18 years at the business; young 
man, hustler, thorough mechanic and mill- 
wright; can give you 100 per cent service, 
and have the ability to make your mill 
produce; references and persona) interview 
to reliable parties; let’s get together, Ad- 
dress 587, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 











‘MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON- 
dition, steam power, located in western 
Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; 
price $15,000. Address 6, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—200-BBL MILL IN INDIANA, 
60 miles from Chicago; perfect condition; 
plenty of wheat at mill’s door; can grind 
hard or soft wheat; a bargain. Address 
Purviance & Kanzelbaum, 1526 East 14 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 











MISCELLANEOUS ‘ 








FOR SALE—COMPLETE MACHINERY 
for 125-bbl hard wheat flour mill, Barnard 
& Leas equipment throughout; this mill 
now in actual operation 24 hours daily; 
owners installing new machinery for 300- 
bbi capacity. Address the Ravenna Mills, 
Ravenna, Neb. 


$1,750—AT THE PRICE MENTIONED IT 

can’t be beaten; complete machinery and 

equipment for 150-bbl flour mill; don’t 
form any opinion based upon the price 
mentioned which is a sacrifice price for 
quick sale; write me for our proposition. 
D. G. Donahue, 312 Plymouth Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Willford Manufacturing Co. 


Flour Mill Builders 
and Furnishers 


N.W. Agents for 308 So. Third St. 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. MINNEAPOLIS 
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STORAGE 
7) TRANSIT 
THE mata ys “ca co. 








Estabr ook Puts you on a wheat 
Laboratory sgtaiity with ine 
Service Sua" 

The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 





Nowhere Else in All the World Can You Find Such Wealth of Inter- 
esting and Educational Sights As Await You On a 


Northern Pacific Vacation 
Trip 


Yellowstone National Park 


TH] ERE Nature in a capricious mood has wrought the awe-inspiring 
geyser spewing forth its hissing stream, beauteous terraces of 
rainbow hue, great caldrons of vari-colored mud in constant ebullition, 
mountains of em and here and there tinkling cascades or roaring 
falls. The whole vast region peopled with the wildfolk o’ the forest— 
white-tailed deer, mountain sheep, elk, antelope, Buffalo and the mis- 
chievous bear ever ready to beg sweet meats from you. Modern hotels 
or comfortable camps are at your disposal—give yourself a chance to 
relax into the restful delights of this summer paradise. A vacation such 
as this will leave you physically fit, with clearer eye and firmer tread 
—better qualified to resume your sphere of usefulness. 
Comfortable motor cars having replaced the historic stage-coaches, 
a are enabled to visit more of the many wonders of the Yellow- 
stone. 
At small additional cost you may visit wonderful Alaska where man 
strange sights are to be found. The steamship voyage through land- 
locked seas is in itself a delightfully unique experience. 

Great Northern Pacific Steamship Co. from Portland-Astoria. 


Many other steamship lines from coast cities. 
Shasta Rail Route Portland to San Francisco. 
Send for complete set of travel literature. 

Let us assist you in planning your trip. 

A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent 
Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 








Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 

The best suction of any 
scourer made. 

Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 


Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 
complete line 

of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


H. ©. Caywood 
1115 Second Ave. South 
. Great Falls, Mont. 


Representing 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 











New Home of the 


Syracuse Milling Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





A. E. BAXTER 


Engineering & Appraisal Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Engineers for 
Buildings and Equipment 
Fireproof Electrically Equipped 




































